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i every man is what, if 
he were a horse, would be 
called a screw. Almost every man 
is unsound, Indeed, my reader, I 
might well say even more than 
this. It would be no more than 
truth, to say that there does not 
breathe any human being who 
could satisfactorily pass a thorough 
examination of his physical and 
moral nature by a competent in- 
spector. 

Ido not here enter on the ety- 
mological question, why an un- 
sound horse is called a screw. Let 
that be discussed by abler hands. 
Possibly the phrase set out at 
length colaiuailee ran, that an un- 
sound horse was an animal in 
whose constitution there wasascrew 
loose. And the jarring effect pro- 
duced upon any machine by loose- 
ness on the part of a screw which 
ought to be tight, is well known to 
thoughtful and experienced minds. 
By a process of gradual abbrevia- 
tion, the phrase indicated passed 
into the simpler statement, that 
the unsound steed was himself a 
screw. By a bold transition, by a 
subtle intellectual process, the 
thing supposed to be wrong in the 
animal’s physical system was 
taken to mean the animal in whose 
physical system the thing was 
wrong. Or, it is conceivable that 
the use of the word screw implied 
that the animal, possibly in early 
youth, had got some unlucky twist 
or wrench, which permanently 
damaged its bodily nature, or 
warped its moral development. A 
tendon perhaps received a tug 
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which it never quite got over. A 
joint was suddenly turned in a 
direction in which Nature had not 
contemplated its ever turning : and 
the joint never played quite 
smoothly and sweetly again.: In 
this sense, we should discern in 
the use of the word screw, some- 
thing analogous to the expressive 
Scotticism, which says of a per- 
verse and impracticable man, that 
he is a thrawn person ; that is, a 
person who has got a thraw or 
twist ; or rather, a person the ma- 
chinery of whose mind works as 
machinery might be conceived to 
work which had got a thraw or 
twist. The reflective reader will 
easily discern that a complex piece 
of machinery, by receiving an un- 
lucky twist, even a slight twist, 
would be put into a state in which 
it would not go sweetly, or would 
not go at all. 

After this excursus, which I re- 
gard as not unworthy the attention 
of the eminent Dean of West- 
minster, who has for long been, 
through his admirable works, my 
guide and philosopher in all mat- 
ters relating to the study of words, 
I recur to the grand principle laid 
down at the beginning of the pre- 
sent dissertation, and say delibe- 
rately, that ALMOST EVERY MAN 
THAT LIVES, IS WHAT, IF HE WERE 
A HORSE, WOULD BE CALLED A 
screw. Almost every man is un- 
sound, Every man (to use the 
language of a veterinary surgeon) 
has in him the seeds of unsound- 
ness. You could not honestly give 
a warranty with almost any mortal. 
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Alas! my brother ; in the highest 
and most solemn of all respects, if 
soundness ascribed to a creature 
implies that it is what it ought to 
be, who shall venture to warrant 
any man sound ! 

I do not mean to make my 
readers uncomfortable, by suggest- 
ing that every man is physically 
unsound: I speak of intellectual 
and moral unsoundness. You know, 
the most important thing about a 
horse is his body ; and accordingly 
when we speak of a horse’s sound- 
ness or unsoundness, we speak 

hysically ; we speak of his body. 

ut the most important thing 
about a man is his mind ; and so, 
when we say a man is sound or 
unsound, we are thinking of mental 
soundness or unsoundness. In 
short, the man is mainly a soul ; 
the horse is mainly and essentially 
a body. And though the moral 
qualities even of a horse are of 
great importance,—such qualitiesas 
vice (which in a horse means ma- 
lignity of temper), obstinacy, ner- 
vous shyness (which carried out 
into its practical result becomes 
shying); still the name of screw is 


chiefly suggestive of physical de- 


fects. Its main reference is to 
wind and limb. The soundness of 
a horse is to the philosophic and 
stable mind suggestive of good 
legs, shoulders, and hoofs; of un- 
congested lungs and free air-pas- 
sages ; of efficient eyes and entire 
freedom from staggers. It is the 
existence of something wrong in 
these matters which constitutes the 
unsound horse, or screw. 

But though the great thing about 
rational and immortal man is the 
soul: and though accordingly the 
most important soundness or un- 
soundness about him is that which 
has its seat THERE; still, let it be 
said that even as regards physical 
soundness there are few men whom 
a veterinary surgeon would pass, if 
they were horses. Most educated 
men are physically in very poor 
condition. And particularly the 
cleverest of our race, in whom in- 
tellect is most developed and cul- 
tivated, are for the most part in a 
very unsatisfactory state as re- 
gards bodily soundness, They rub 
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on: they manage somehow to get 
through their work in life; but 
they never feel brisk or buoyant. 
They never know high health, 
with its attendant cheerfulness, It 
is a rare case to find such a com- 
bination of muscle and intellect as 
existed in Christopher North: the 
commoner type is the shambling 
Wordsworth, whom even his par- 
tial sister thought so mean-looking 
when she saw him walking with a 
handsome man, Let it be repeated, 
most civilized men are physically 
unsound, For one thing, most 
educated men are broken-winded. 
They could not trot a quarter of a 
mile without great distress. I 
have been amused, when in church 
I have heard a man beyond middle 
age singing very loud, and plainly 
proud of his volume of voice, to 
see how the last note of the line 
was cut short for want of wind. I 
say nothing of such grave signs of 
physical unsoundness as little 
pangs shooting about the heart, 
and little dizzinesses of the brain ; 
these matters are too serious for 
this page. But it is certain that 
educated men, for the most part, 
have great portions of their mus- 
cular system* hardly at all deve- 
loped, through want of exercise. 
The legs of even hard brain-workers 
are generally exercised a good deal; 
for the constitutional ‘exercise of 
such is usually walking. But in 
large towns such men give fair 
play to no other thews and sinews. 
More especially the arms of such 
men are very flabby. The muscle 
is soft, and slender. If the fore 
legs of a horse were like that, you 
could not ride him but at the risk 
of your neck. 

Still, the great thing about man 
is the mind ; and when I set out by 
declaring that almost every man 
is unsound, I was thinking of men- 
tal unsoundness. Most minds are 
unsound. No horse is accepted as 
sound in which the practised eye 
of the veterinarian can find some 
physical defect, something away 
from normal development and ac- 
tion. And if the same rule be 
applied to us, my readers ; if every 
man is mentally a screw, in whose 
intellectual and moral development 
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a sharp eye can detect something 
not right in the play of the machi- 
nery or the formation of it ; then 
I fancy that we may safely lay it 
down as an axiom, that there is 
not upon the face of the earth a 
perfectly sane man. A sane mind 
means a healthy mind; that is, a 
mind that is exactly what it ought 
to be. Where shall we discover 
such a one? My reader, you have 
not got it. I have not got it. No- 
body has got it. No doubt, at the 
first glance, this seems startling ; 
but 1 intend this essay to be a 
consolatory one, and [ wish to 
show you that in this world it is 
well if means will fairly and de- 
cently suffice for their ends, even 
though they be very far from being 
all that we could wish. God in- 
tends not that this world should go 
on upon a system of optimism. It 
is enough, if things are so, that 
they wil do, They might do far 
better. And let us remember, that 
though a veterinary surgeon would 
tell you that there is hardly such a 
thing as a perfeetly sound horse in 
Britain, still in Britain there is 
very much work done, and well 
done, by horses. Even so, much 
work, fair work, passable work, 
noble work, magnificent work, may 
be turned off, and day by day is 
turned off, by minds which, in 
strict severity, are no better than 
good, workable, or showy screws. 
Many minds, otherwise good and 
even noble, are unsound upon the 
point of Vanity. Nor is the un- 
soundness one that requires any 
very sharp observer to detect. It 
is very often extremely conspicu- 
ous ; and the merest blockhead can 
discern, and can laugh at, the un- 
fortunate defect in one who is 
perhaps a great and excellent man. 
Many minds are off the balance in 
the respect of Suspiciousness ; many 
in that of absurd Prejudice. Many 
are unsound in the matters of 
Silliness, Pettiness, Pettedness, 
Perversity, or general Unpleasant- 
ness and Zhrawn-ness, Multitudes 
of men are what in Scotland is 
called Cat-witted. I do not know 
whether the word is intelligible in 
England. It implies a combina- 
tion of littleness of nature, small 
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self-conceit, readiness to take of- 
fence, determination in little things 
to have one’s own way, and gene- 
ral impracticability. There are men 
to whom even the members of their 
own families do not like to talk 
about their plans and views: who 
will suddenly go off on a long jour- 
ney without telling any one in the 
house till the minute before they 
go; and concerning whom their 
nearest relatives think it right to 
give you a hint that they are rather 
peculiar in temper, and you must 
mind how you talk to them. There 
are human beings whom to manage 
into doing the simplest and most 
obvious duty, needs, on your part, 
the tact of a diplomatist combined 
with the skill of a driver of refrac- 
tory pigs. In short, there are. in 
human beings all kinds of mental 
twists and deformities. There are 
mental lameness and broken-wind- 
edness. Mental and moral shying 
is extremely common. As for bit- 
ing, who does not know it! We 
have all seen human biters; not 
merely backbiters, but creatures 
who like to leave the marks of 
their teeth upon people present 
too. There are many kickers ; men 
who in running with others do (so 
to speak) kick overthe traces, and vi- 
ciously lash out at their companions 
with little or no provocation. There 
are men who are always getting 
into quarrels, though in the main 
warm-hearted and well-meaning. 
There are human jibbers: creatures 
that lie down in the shafts instead 
of manfully (or horsefully) putting 
their neck to the collar, and going 
stoutly at the work of life. ‘There 
are multitudes of people who are 
constantly suffering from depres- 
sion of spirits, a malady which 
appears in countless forms. There 
is not a human being in whose 
mental constitution there is not 
something wrong ; some weakness, 
some perversion, some positive 
vice. And if you want further 
proof of the truth of what I am 
saying, given by one whose tes- 
timony is worth much more than 
mine, go and read that eloquent 
and kindly and painfully fascinat- 
ing book lately published by Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, on Obscure Diseases 
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of the Brain and Mind ; and you 
will leave off with the firmest con- 
viction that every breathing mortal 
is mentally a screw. 

And yet, my reader, if you 
have some knowledge of horse- 
flesh, and if you have been accus- 
tomed in your progress through 
life (in the words of Dr. Johnson) 
to practise observation, and to look 
about you with extensive view, 
your survey must have convinced 
you that great part of the coaching 
and other horse work of this 
country is done, and fairly done, by 
screws. These poor creatures are 
out in all kinds of weather, and it 
seems to do them little harm. Any 
one who knows how snug, dry, and 
warm a gentleman’s horses are 
kept, and how often with all that 
they are unfit for their duty, will 
wonder to see poor cab horses 
shivering on the stand hour after 
hour on a winter day, and will feel 
something of respect mingle with 
his pity for the thin, patient, ser- 
viceable screws. Horses that are 
lame, broken-winded, and vicious, 
pull the great bulk of all the 
weight that horses pull. And they 
get through their work somehow. 
Not long since, sitting on the box 
of a highland coach of most extra- 
ordinary shape, I travelled through 
Glenorchy and along Loch Awe 
side. The horses were wretched to 
look at, yet they took the coach at 
a good pace over that very up and 
down road, which was divided into 
very long stages. At last, amida 
thick wood of dwarf oaks, the coach 
stopped to receive its final team. 
It was an extraordinary place for a 
coach to change horses. There was 
not a house near: the horses had 
walked three miles from their 
stable. They were by far the best 
team that had drawn the coach 
that day. Four tall greys, nearly 
white with age; but they looked 
well and went well, checking the 
coach stoutly as they went down 
the precipitous descents, and as- 
cending the opposite hills at a 
tearing gallop. Nodoubt you could 
see various things amiss. They 
were blowing a little; one or two 
were rather blind; and all four a 
little stiff at starting. They were 
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all screws. The dearest of them 
had not cost the coach proprietor 
seven pounds ; yet how well they 
went over the eleven-mile stage 
into Inverary! 

Now in like manner, a great part 
of the mental work that is done, is 
done by men who mentally are 
screws. The practical every-day 
work of life is done, and respectably 
done, by very silly, weak, prejudiced 
people. Mr, Carlyle has stated, that 
the population of Britain consists 
of ‘seventeen millions of people, 
mostly fools.’ I shall endeavour 
by and .bye to make some reserva- 
tion upon the great author’s sweep- 
ing statement; but here it is 
enough to remark that even Mr. 
Carlyle would admit that the very 
great majority of these seventeen 
millions get very decently and cre- 
ditably through the task which 
God sets them in this world. 
Let it be admitted that they are 
not so wise as they should be; yet 
surely it may be admitted too, that 
they possess that in heart and head 
whl makes them good enough 
for the rough and homely wear of 
life. No doubt they blow and 
occasionally stumble, they some- 
times even bite and kick a little ; 
yet somehow they get the coach 
along. For it is to be remembered 
that the essential characteristic of 
a screw is, that though unsound, 
it can yet by management be got to 
go through a great deal of work. 
The screw is not dead lame, nor 
only fit for the knacker; it falls far 
short of the perfection of a horse, 
but still it is a horse, after all, and 
it can fulfil in some measure a 
horse’s duty. You see, my friend, 
the moderation of my view. I do 
not say that men in general are 
mad, but only that men in general 
arescrews. There isa little twist in 
their intellectual or moral nature; 
there is something wanting or 
something wrong ; they are silly, 
conceited, egotistical, and the like ; 
yet decently equal to the work of 
this world. By judicious manage- 
ment you may get a great deal of 
worthy work out of the unsound 
minds of other men; and out of 
your own unsound mind. But 
always remember that you have an 
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imperfect and warped machine to 
get on with; do not expect too 
much of it ; and be ready to humour 
it and yield to ita little. Justasa 
horse which is lame and broken- 
winded can yet by care and skill 
be made to get creditably through a 
wonderful amount of labour; so 
may a man, low-spirited, foolish, 
prejudiced, ill-tempered, soured, 
and wretched, be enabled to turn off 
a great deal of work for which the 
world may be the better. A human 
being who is really very weak and 
silly, may write many pages which 
shall do good to his fellow men, or 
which shall at the least amuse 
them. But as you carefully drive 
an unsound horse, walking him at 
first starting, not trotting him down 
hill, making play at parts of the 
road which suit him; so you must 
manage many men, or they will 
break down or bolt out of the path. 
Above all, so you must manage 
your own mind, whose weaknesses 
and wrong impulses you know best, 
if you would keep it cheerful, and 
keep it in working order, The 
showy, unsound horse can go well 
verhaps, but it must be shod with 
caen otherwise it would be dead- 
lame ina mile. And just in that 
same fashion we human beings, all 
more or less of screws mentally and 
morally, need all kinds of manage- 
ment, on the part of our friends 
and on our own part, or we should 
go all wrong. There is something 
truly fearful when we find that 
clearest-headed and soberest-heart- 
ed of men, the great Bishop Butler, 
telling us that all his life long he 
was struggling with horrible mor- 
bid suggestions, devilish is what he 
calls them, which, but for being 
constantly held in check with the 
sternest effort of his nature, would 
have driven him mad. Oh, let the 
uncertain, unsound, unfathomable 
human heart be wisely and tenderly 
driven! And as there are things 
which with the unsound horse you 
dare not venture on at all, so with 
the fallen mind. You who know 
your own horse, know that you 
dare not trot him hard down hill. 
And you who know your own mind 
and heart, know that there are 
some things of which you dare not 
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think ; thoughts on which your 
only safety is resolutely to turn 
your back. The management 
needful here is the management of 
utter avoidance. How often we 
find poor creatures who have passed 
through years of anxiety and mi- 
sery, and experienced savage and 
deliberate cruelty which it is best 
to forget, lashing themselves up to 
wrath and bitterness by brooding 
over these things, on which wisdom 
would bid them try to close their 
eyes for ever! 

But not merely do screws daily 
draw cabs and _ stage-coaches: 
screws have won the Derby and 
the St. Leger. A noble-looking 
thorough-bred has galloped by the 
winning-post at Epsom at the rate 
of forty miles an hour, with a white 
bandage tightly tied round one of 
its forelegs : and thus publicly con- 
fessing its unsoundness, and testi- 
fying to its trainer’s fears, it has 
beaten a score of steeds which were 
not screws, and borne off fromthem 
the blue ribbon of the turf. Yes 
my reader: not only will skilful 
management succeed in making 
unsound animals do decently the 
hum-drum and prosaic task-work 
of the equine world ; it will suc- 
ceed occasionally in making un- 
sound animals do in magnificent 
style the grandest things that 
horses ever do at all. Don’t you 
see the analogy I mean to trace? 
Even so, not merely do Mr. Car- 
lyle’s seventeen millions of fools 
get somehow through the petty 
work of our modern life, but minds 
which no man could warrant sound 
and free from vice, turn off some of 
the noblest work that ever was 
done by mortal. Many of the 
grandest things ever done by 
human minds, have been done’ by 
minds that were incurable screws. 
Think of the magnificent service 
done to humankind by James Watt. 
It is positively impossible to calcu- 
late what we all owe to the man 
that gave us the steam-engine. It 
is sober truth that the inscription 
in Westminster Abbey tells, when 
it speaks of him as among the ‘ best 
benefactors’ of the race. Yet what 
an unsound organization that great 
man had! Mentally, what a screw! 
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Through most of his life he suffered 
the deepest misery from desperate 
depression of spirits; he was al- 
ways fancying that his mind was 
breaking down: he has himself re- 
corded that he often thought of 
casting off, by suicide, the unen- 
durable burden of life. And still, 
what work the rickety machine 
got through! With tearing head- 
aches, with a sunken ‘chest, with 
the least muscular of limbs, with 
the most melancholy of tempera- 
ments, worried and tormented by 
piracies of his great inventions, yet 
doing so much and doing it so 
nobly, was not James Watt like the 
lame race-horse that won the Derby ? 
As for Byron, he was unquestion- 
ably a very great man; and as a 
poet, he is in his own school with- 
out a rival. Still, he was a screw. 
There was something morbid and 
unsound about his entire develop- 
ment. In many respects he was 
extremely silly. It was extremely 
silly to take pains to represent that 
he was morally much worse than 
he really was. The greatest block- 
heads I know are distinguished by 
the same characteristic. Oh, empty- 
headed Noodle! who have more 
than once dropped hints in my 
presence as to the awful badness of 
your life, and the unhappy insight 
which your life has given you into 
the moral rottenness of society, 
don’t do it again. I always thought 
you a contemptible fool: but next 
time I mean to tell you so. Words- 
worth was a screw. Though one 
of the greatest of poets, he was 
dreadfully twisted ~ inordinate 
egotism and vanity: the result 
partly of original constitution, and 
partly of living a great deal too 
much alone in that damp and misty 
lake country. He was like a 
spavined horse. Coleridge, again, 
was a jibber. He never would pull 
in the team of life. There is some- 
thing unsound in the mind of the 
man who fancies that because he 
is a genius, he need not support his 
wife and children, Even the sen- 
sible and exemplary Southey was a 
little unsound in the matter of a 
crotchety temper, needlessly ready 
to take offence. He was always 
quarrelling with his associates in 
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the Quarterly Review: with the 
editor and the publisher. Perhaps 
you remember how on one occasion 
he wrought himself up into a fever 
of wrath with Mr. Murray, because 
that gentleman suggested a subject 
on which he wished Southey to 
write for the Quarterly, and begged 
him to put his whole strength to it, 
the subject being one which was 
just then of great interest and im- 
portance. ‘Flagrant insolence,’ 
exclaimed Southey. ‘Think of the 
fellow bidding me put my whole 
strength to an article. in his six- 
shilling Review Now, reader, 
there you see the evil consequence 
of a man who is a little of a screw 
in point of temper, living in the 
country. Most reasonable men 
would never have discerned any 
insult in Mr. Murray’s request : but 
even if such a one had thought it a 
shade too authoritatively expressed, 
he would, if he had lived in town, 
gone out to the crowded street, 
gone down to his club, and in half 
an hour have entirely forgotten the 
little disagreeable impression. But 
a touchy man, dwelling in the 
country, gets the irritative letter by 
the morning’s post, is worried by 
it all the forenoon, and goes out 
and broods on the offence through 
all his solitary afternoon walk,—a 
walk in which he does not see a 
face, perhaps, and certainly does 
not exchange a sentence with any 
human being whose presence is en- 
ergetic enough to turn the current 
of thought into a healthier direc- 
tion. And so, by the evening he 
has got the little offence into the 
point of view in which it looks 
most offensive: he is ina rage at 
being asked to do his best in writ- 
ing anything for a six-shilling pub- 
lication, Why on earth not do so? 
Is not the mind unsoundly sensi- 
tive that finds an offence in a re- 
quest like that? My brilliant 
brethren who write for Fraser, 
don’t you put your whole strength 
to articles to be published in a 
periodical that sells for half-a- 
crown ! 

You could not have warranted 
manly Samuel Johnson sound, on 
the points of prejudice and bigotry. 
There was something unsound in 
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that unreasoning hatred of every- 
thing Scotch. Rousseau was alto- 
gether a screw. He was mentally 
lame, broken-winded, a shyer, a 
kicker, a jibber, a biter: he would 
do anything but run right on and 
do his duty. Shelley was a notori- 
ous screw. I should say, indeed, 
that his unsoundness passed the 
limit of practical sanity, and that 
on certain points he was unques- 
tionably mad. You could not have 
warranted Keats sound. You could 
not deny the presence of a little 
perverse twist even in the noble 
mind and heart of the great Sir 
Charles Napier. The great Em- 
peror Napoleon was cracky, if not 
cracked, on various points. There 
was unsoundness in his strange 
belief in his Fate. Neither Bacon 
nor Newton were entirely sound. 
But the mention of Newton sug- 
gests to me the single specimen of 
human kind who might stand even 
before kim: and reminds me that 
Shakspeare was as sound as any 
mortal can be. <Any defect in 


him extends no farther than to 
his taste: and possibly where we 
should differ from him, he is right 


and we are wrong. You could not 
say that Shakspeare was mentally 
ascrew. The noblest of all genius 
is sober and reasonable : it is among 
geniuses of the second order that 
you find something so warped, so 
eccentric, so abnormal, as to come 
up to our idea of a screw. Sir 
Walter Scott was sound: save per- 
haps in the matter of his veneration 
for George IV., and of his desire to 
take rank as one of the country 
gentlemen of Roxburghshire. 

To sum up: let it be admitted 
that very noble work has been 
turned off by minds in so far un- 
hinged. It is not merely that great 
wits are to madness near allied, 
it is that great wits are some- 
times actually in part mad. Mad- 
ness is a matter of degree. The 
slightest departure from the normal 
and healthy action of the mind is 
an approximation to it. Every 
mind is a little unsound; but you 
don’t talk of insanity till the ‘un- 
soundness becomes very glaring, 
and unfits for the duty of life. 
Just as almost every horse is a little 
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lame: one leg steps a hairbreadth 
shorter than the other, or is a 
thought less muscular, or the hoof 
is a shade too sensitive ; but you 
don’t talk of lameness till the crea- 
ture’s head begins to go up and 
down, or till it plainly shrinks from 
putting its foot to the ground. 
Southey’s wrath about the six- 
shilling Review, and his brooding 
on Murray’s slight offence, was a 
step in the direction of marked 
delusion such as conveys a man to 
Hanwell or Morningside. And the 
sensitive, imaginative nature, which 
goes to the production of some of 
the human mind’s best productions, 
is prone to such little deviations 
from that which is strictly sensible 
and right. You do not think, gay 
young readers, what poor unhappy 
half-cracked creatures may have 
written the pages which thrill you 
or amuse you; or painted the 
picture before which you pause so 
long. I know hardly any person 
who ever published anything ; but 
I have sometimes thought that I 
should like to see assembled in one 
chamber, on the first of any month, 
all the men and women who wrote 
all the articles in all the magazines 
for that month. Some of them 
doubtless would be very much like 
other people; but many would 
certainly be very odd-looking and 
odd-tempered samples of human- 
kind. The history of some would 
be commonplace enough, but that 
of many would be very curious, 
A great many readers, 1 dare say, 
would like to stand in a gallery, 
and look at the queer individuals 
assembled below. Magazine arti- 
cles, of course, are not (speaking 
generally) specimens of the highest 
order of literature ; but still, some 
experience, some thought, some 
observation, have gone to produce 
even them. And it is unquestion- 
ably out of deep sorrow, out of the 
travail of heart and nature, that 
the finest and noblest of all human 
thoughts have come. 

As for the ordinary task-work of 
life, it must, beyond all question, 
be generally done by screws,—that 
is, by folk whose mental organiza- 
tion is unsound on some point. 
Vain people, obstinate people, silly 
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people, evil-foreboding people, 
touchy people, twaddling people, 
carry on the work-day world. Not 
that it would be giving a fair ac- 
count of them to describe them 
thus, and leave the impression that 
such are their essential characte- 
ristics. They are all that has been 
said ; but there is in most a good 
substratum of practical sense ; and 
they do fairly, or even remarkably 
well, the particular thing which it 
is their business in this life to do. 
When Mr. Carlyle said that the 
population of Britain consists of so 
many millions, ‘mostly fools,’ he 
conveys a quite wrong impression. 
No doubt there are some who are 
silly out and out, who are always 
fools, and essentially fools. No 
doubt almost all, if you ques- 
tioned them on great matters of 
which they have hardly thought, 
would express very foolish and 
absurd opinions. But then these 
absurd opinions are not the staple 
production of their minds. These 
are not a fair sample of their ordi- 
nary thoughts. Their ordinary 


thoughts are, in the main, sensible 
and reasonable, no doubt. 


Once 
upon a time, while a famous crimi- 
nal trial was exciting vast interest, 
I heard a man in a railway-carriage, 
with looks of vast slyness and of 
special stores of information, tell 
several others that the judge and 
the counsel on each side had met 
quietly the evening before to arrange 
what the verdict should be ; andthat 
though the trial would go on to its 
end to delude the public, still the 
whole thing was already settled. 
Now, my first impulse was to re- 
gard the man with no small inte- 
rest, and to say to myself, There, 
unquestionably, is a fool. But, on 
reflection, I felt I was wrong. No 
doubt he talked like a fool on this 
point. Nodoubt heexpressed him- 
self in terms worthy of an asylum 
for idiots. But the man may have 
been a very shrewd and sensible 
man in matters with which he was 
accustomed to deal: he was a horse- 
dealer, I believe, and I doubt not 
sharp enough at market; and the 
idiotic appearance he made was the 
result of his applying his under- 
standing to a matter quite beyond 
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his experience and out of his -pro- 
vince. But a man is not properly 
to be called a fool, even though oc- 
casionally he says and does very 
foolish things, if the great prepon- 
derance of the things he says and 
does be reasonable. No doubt Mr. 
Carlyle is right in so far as this: 
that in almost every man there is 
an element of the fool. Almost all 
have a vein of folly running through 
them, and cropping out at the sur- 
face now and ia. But in most men 
that is not the characteristic part of 
their nature. There is more of the 
sensible man than of the fool. 

For the forms of unsoundness in 
those who are mental screws of the 
commonplace order ; they are end- 
less. You sometimes meet an in- 
tellectual defect like that of the 
conscientious blockhead James IL., 
who thought that to differ from 
him in opinion was to ¢coubt his 
word and call him a liar. An un- 
soundness common to all unedu- 
‘ated people is, that they cannot 
argue any question without getting 
into a rage and roaring at the top 
of their voice. This unsoundness 
exists in a good many educated 
men too. <A peculiar twist of some 
minds is this—that instead of 
maintaining by argument the thesis 
they are maintaining, which is pro- 
bably that two and two make five, 
they branch off and begin to adduce 
arguments which do not go to 
prove that, but to prove that the 
man who maintains that two and 
two make four is a fool, or even a 
ruffian. Some good men are sub- 
ject to this infirmity—that if you 
differ from them on any point 
whatever, they regard the fact of 
your differing from them as proof, 
not merely that you are intel- 
lectually stupid, but that you are 
morally depraved. Some really 
good men and women cannot let 
slip an opportunity of saying any- 
thing that may be disagreeable. 
And this is an evil that tends to 
perpetuate itself; for when Mr. 
Snarling comes and says to you 
something uncomplimentary of 
yourself or your near relations, in- 
stead of your doing what you ought 
to do, and pitying poor Snarling, 
and recommending him some 
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wholesome medicine, you are 
strongly tempted to retort in 
kind: and thus you sink yourself 
to Snarling’s level, and you carry 
on the row. Your proper course is 
either to speak kindly to poor 
Snarling, or not to speak to him at 
all. There is something unsound 
about the man whom you never 
heard say a good word of any 
mortal, but whom you have heard 
say a great many bad words of a 
great many mortals, There is un- 
soundness verging on entire in- 
sanity in the man who is always 
fancying that all about him are 
constantly plotting to thwart his 
plans and damage his character. 
There is unsoundness in the man 
who is constantly getting into 
furious altercations with his fellow 
passengers in steamers and rail- 
ways, or getting into angry and 
lengthy correspondence with any- 
body in the newspapers or other- 
wise. There is unsoundness in 


the man who is ever telling you 
amazing stories which he fancies 
prove himself to be the bravest, 
cleverest, swiftest of mankind, but 
which (on his own showing) prove 


him to be a vapouring goose. 
There is unsoundness in the man 
or woman who turns green with 
envy as a handsome carriage drives 
res and then says with awful 
jitterness that he or she would not 
enter such a shabby old convey- 
ance. ‘There is unsoundness in the 
mortal whose memory is full to 
repletion of contemptible little 
stories going to prove that all his 
neighbours are rogues or fools, 
There is unsoundness in the unfor- 
tunate persons who are always 
bursting into tears and bahooing 
out that nobody loves them. 
Nobody will, so long as they bahoo, 
Let them stop bahooing. ‘There is 
unsoundness in the mental! organi- 
zation of the sneaky person who 
stays a few weeks in a family, and 
sets each member of it against all 
the rest by secretly repeating to 
each exaggerated and malicious 
accounts of what has been said as 
to him or her by the others. There 
is unsoundness In the perverse per- 
son who resolutely does the oppo- 
site of what you wish and expect: 
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who wont go the pleasure excur- 
sion you had arranged on his ac- 
count, or partake of the dish which 
has been cooked for his special 
eating. There is unsoundness in 
the deluded and unamiable person 
who, by a grim, repellent, Pharisaic 
demeanour and address excites in 
the minds of young persons gloomy 
and repulsive ideas of religion, 
which wiser and better folk find it 
very hard to rub away. ‘ Will my 
father be there? said a little Scotch 
boy to some one who had been 
telling him of the Happiest Place 
in the universe, and recounting its 
joys. ‘Yes, was the reply. Said 
the little man, with prompt de- 
cision, ‘Then I'll no gang! He 
must have been a wretched screw 
of a Christian who left that im- 
pression on a young child’s heart. 
There is unsoundness in the man 
who cannot listen to the praises of 
another man’s merit without feel- 
ing as though this were something 
taken from himself. And it is 
amusing, though sad, to see how 
such folk take for granted in others 
the same petty enviousness which 
they feel in themselves. They will 
go to one writer, painter, preacher, 
and begin maid to praise the 
doings of another man in the same 
vocation; and when I have seen 
the man addressed listen to and 
add to the praises with the hearty, 
self-forgetting sincerity of a 
generous mind, I have witnessed 
the bitter disappointment of the 
petty malignants at the failure of 
their poisoned dart. Generous 
honesty quite bafiles such. If 
their dart ever wounds you, reader, 
it is because you deserve that it 
should. There is unsoundness in 
the kindly, loveable man, whose 
opinions are preposterous, and 
whose conversation that of a jack- 
ass. But still, who can help loving 
the man, occasionally to be met, 
whose heart is right and whose 
talk is twaddle? Let me add, that 
T have met with one or two cases 
in which conscience was quite 
paralysed, but all the other intel- 
ectual faculties were right. 
Surely there is no more deplorable 
instance of the mental screw. You 
may find the notorious cheat who 
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is never out of church, and who 
fancies himself a most creditable 
man. You will find the malicious 
tale-bearer and liar, who attends 
all the prayer-meetings within her 
reach, and who thanks God (like 
an individual in former days) that 
she is so much better than other 
women. 

In the. case of commonplace 
screws, if they do their work well, 
it is for the most part in spite of 
their being screws. It is because 
they are sound in the main, in those 
portions of their mental constitu- 
tion which their daily work calls 
into play; and because they are 
seldom required to do those things 
which their unsoundness makes 
them unfit todo. You know, if a 
horse never fell lame except when 
smartly trotted down a hill four 
miles long, you might say that for 
practical purposes that horse was 
never lame at all. For the single 
contingency to which its powers 
are unequal would hardly ever 
occur. In like manner, if the 


mind of a tradesman is quite equal 
to the management of his business 
and the respectable training of his 


family, you may say that the trades- 
man’s mind is for practical purposes 
a sound and good one; although if 
called to consider some important 
political question, such as that of 
the connexion of Church and State, 
his judgment might be purely 
idiotical. You see, he is hardly 
ever required to put his mind (so 
to speak) at a hill at which it would 
break down. I have walked a mile 
along the road with a respectable 
Scotch farmer, talking of country 
matters; and I have concluded that 
I had hardly ever conversed with a 
shrewder and more sensible man. 
But having accidentally chanced to 
speak of a certain complicated 
political question, I found that 
quoad hoc my friend’s intellect was 
that of a baby. I had just come 
upon the four-mile descent which 
would knock up the horse which 
for ordinary work was sound, 

Yes, reader, in the case of com- 
monplace screws, if they do their 
work well, it is in spite of their 
being screws. But in the case of 
great geniuses who are screws, it is 
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often because of their unsoundness 
that they do the fine things they do. 
It is the hectic beauty which his 
morbid mind cast upon his page, 
that made Byron the attractive and 
fascinating poet that he is to young 
and inexperienced minds, Had his 
views been sounder and his feeling 
healthier, he might have been but 
a commonplace writer afterall, In 
poetry, and in all imaginative 
writing, we look for beauty, not for 
sense ; and we all know that what 
is properly disease and unsound- 
ness sometimes adds to beauty. 
You know the delicate flush, the 
bright eyes, the long eyelashes 
which we often see in a young girl 
on whom consumption is doing its 
work, You know the peachy com- 
plexion which often goes with un- 
developed scrofula. And had 
Charles Lamb not been trembling on 
the verge of insanity, the Lssays of 
Elia would have wanted great part 
of their strange, undefinable charm. 
Had Ford and Massinger led more 
regular lives and written more 
reasonable sentiments, what a caput 
mortuum their tragedies would be ! 
Had Coleridge been aman of homely 
common-sense, he would never have 
written Christabel. I remember in 
my boyhood reading Z'he Ancient 
Mariner to a hard-headed lawyer of 
no literary taste. He listened to the 
poem, and merely remarked that 
its author was a horrible fool. 
There is no doubt that physical 
unsoundness often is a cause of 
mental excellence. Some of the 
best women on earth are the ugliest. 
Their ugliness cut them off from 
the enjoyment of the gaieties of 
life ; co did not care to go to a 
ball-room and sit all the evening 
without once being asked to dance ; 
and so they learned to devote 
themselves to better things. You 
have seen the pretty sister, a frivo- 
lous, silly flirt ; the homely sister, 
quietly devoting herself to works 
of Christian charity. Ugly people, 
we often hear it said, cry up the 
beauties of the mind. It may be 
added, that ugly people possess a 
very large proportion of those 
beauties. And a great deal of the 
best intellectual work is done by 
men who are physically screws ; by 
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men who are nearly blind, broken- 
winded, lame, and weakly. We all 
know what the Apostle Paul was 
physically ; we know too what the 
world owes to that dwarfish, bald, 
stammering man. | neverin my life 
read anything more touching than 
the story of that poor weakly 
creature, Dr. George Wilson, the 
Professor of Technology in the 
University of Edinburgh. Poor 
weakly creature, only in a physical 
sense ; what a noble intellectua 
and moral nature dwelt within that 
slender frame! You remember 
how admirably he did his work, 
though in a condition of almost 
ceaseless bodily weakness and suf- 
fering; how he used to lecture 
often with a great blister on his 
chest ; how his lungs and his entire 
system were the very poorest that 
could just retain his soul. Inever 
saw hun ; but I have seen his por- 
trait. You see the intellectual 
kindly face; but it is but the 
weakly shadow of a physical man, 
But it was only physically that 
George Wilson was a poor type of 
humanity. What noble health and 
excellence there were in that noble 
mind and heart! So amiable, so 
patient, so unaffectedly pious, so 
able and industrious; a beautiful 
example of a great, good, memo- 
rable and truly loveable man. Let 
us thank God for George Wilson : 
for his life and his example. Hun- 
dreds of poor souls ready to sink 
into morbid despair of ever doing 
anything good, will get fresh hope 
and heart from his story. It is 
well, indeed, that there have been 
some in whom the physical system 
equals the moral; men like Chris- 
topher North and Sydney Smith,— 
men in whom the play of the lungs 
was as good as the play of the 
imagination, and whose literal 
heart was as excellent as_ their 
metaphysical. We have all seen 
examples in which the noblest intel- 
lect and kindest disposition were 
happily blended with the stoutest 
limbs and the pleasantest face. 
And the sound mind in the sound 
body is doubtless the perfection of 
the human being, I on walked 
many miles and many hours over 
the heather, with one of the ablest 
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men in Britain: a man whom at 
fourscore his country can heartily 
trust with perhaps the gravest 
charge which any British subject 
can undertake. And I have wit- 
nessed with great delight the com- 
bination of the keenest head and 
best heart, with physical strength 
and activity ah quite knock up 
men younger by forty years. 

When I was reading Dr. Forbes 
Winslow’s book, already named, a 
very painful idea was impressed 
upon me. Dr. Winslow gives us to 
understand that madness is for the 
most part a condition of most awful 
suffering. I used to think that 
though there might be dreadful 
misery on the way to madness, yet 
once reason was fairly overthrown, 
the suffering was over. This ap- 
pears not to be so. All the mise- 
rable depression of spirits, all the 
incapacity to banish distressing 
fears and suspicions, which paved 
the way to real insanity, exist in 
even intensified degree when in- 
sanity has actually been reached. 
The poor maniac fancies he is sur- 
rounded by burning fires, that he 
is encircled by writhing snakes, 
that he is in hell, tormented by 
devils; and we must remember that 
the misery caused by firmly be- 
lieving a thing which does not 
exist, is precisely the same as that 
which would be occasioned to a 
sane person if the things imagined 
were facts. It seems, too, that 
many insane people are quite aware 
that they are insane, which of 
course aggravates what they have 
to endure. It must be a dreadful 
thing when the mind passes the 
point up to which it is still useful 
and serviceable, though unsound, 
and enters upon the stage of recog- 
nised insanity. It must be dread- 
ful to feel that you are not quite 
yourself; that something is wrong; 
that you cannot discard suspicions 
and fears which still you are aware 
are foolish and groundless. This 
is a melancholy stage, and if it last 
long a very perilous one. Great 
anxiety, if continued for any length 
of time, is almost certain to lead to 
some measure of insanity. The 
man who night and day is never 
free from the thought of how he 
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is to pay his way, to maintain his 
children, is going mad. It is 
thoroughly evil when one single 
thought comes to take entire pos- 
session of the mind. It shows the 
brain is going. It is no wonder, 
my friendly reader, that so many 
men are mentally screws! There 
is something perfectly awful in 
reading what are the premonitory 
symptoms of true insanity. Read 
this, my friend, and be afraid of 
yourself. Here are what Dr. Win- 
slow says indicates that insanity is 
drawing near. Have you never 
seen it? Have you never felt it? 

The patient is irritable, and fractious, 
peevish, and pettish. He is morbidly 
anxious about trifles: slight ruffles on 
the surface, and trivial annoyances in the 
family circle or during the course of busi- 
ness, worry, flurry, tease and fret him, 
nothing satisfying or soothing his mind, 
and everything, to his distempered fancy, 
going wrong within the sacred precincts of 
domestic life. He is quick at fancying 
affronts, and greatly exaggerates the 
slightest and most trifling acts of sup- 
posed inattention. The least irregularity 
on the part of the domestics excites, 
angers, and vexes him. He is suspicious 
of and quarrels with his nearest relations, 
and mistrusts his best, kindest, and most 
faithful friends. While in this premoni- 
tory stage of mental derangement, bor- 
dering closely on an attack of acute in- 
sanity, he twists, distorts, misconceives, 
misconstrues, and perverts in a most sin- 
gular manner every look, gesture, action, 
and word of those closely associated, and 
nearly related to him. 


Considering that Dr. Winslow 

does really in that paragraph sketch 
the moral characteristics of at least 
a score of people known to every 
one of us, all this is alarming enough. 
And considering, too, how common 
a thing sleeplessness is among men 
who go through hard mental work, 
or who are pressed by many cares 
and anxieties, it iseven more alarm- 
ing to read, that— 
Wakefulness is one of the most constant 
concomitants of some types of incipient 
brain disease, and in many cases a certain 
forerunner of insanity. It isan admitted 
axiom in medicine, that the brain cannot 
be in a healthy condition while a state of 
sleeplessness exists. 

But I pass away from this part 
of my subject. I do not believe 
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that it is good for either my readers 
or myself to look from a medical 
point. of view at those defects or 
morbid manifestations in our men- 
tal organization which stamp us 
screws. We accept the fact, gene- 
rally ; without going into details, 
It is a bad thing for a man to be 
always feeling his pulse after every 
little exertion, and fancying that its 
acceleration or irregularity indicates 
that something is wrong. Sucha 
man is in the fair way to settled hy- 
pochondria. And I think it is even 
worse to be always watching closely 
the play of the mental machine, 
and thinking that this process or 
that emotion is not as it ought to 
be. Let a man work his mind 
fairly and moderately, and not 
worry himself as to its state. The 
mind can get no more morbid habit 
than that of continually watching 
itself for a stumble. Except in the 
case of metaphysicians, whose busi- 
ness it is to watch and analyse the 
doings of the mind, the mind ought 
to be like the stomach. You know 
that your stomach is right, because 

ou never feel that you have one; 
but the work intended for that 
organ is somehow done. And 
common folk should know that they 
have minds, only by finding the 
ends fairly attained, which are in- 
tended to be attained by that most 
sensitive and ticklish piece of ma- 
chinery. 


I think that it is a piece of prac- 
tical wisdom in driving the mental 
screw, to be careful how you allow 
it to dwell too constantly upon any 


one topic. If you allow yourself 
to think too much of any subject, 
you will get a partial craze upon 
that ; you will come to vastly over- 
rate its importance. You will make 
yourself uncomfortable about it. 
There once was a man who mused 
long upon the notorious fact that 
almost all human beings stoop 
considerably. Few hold them- 
selves as upright as they ought. 
And this notion took such hold 
upon the poor man’s mind, that, 
waking or sleeping, he could not 
get rid of it; and he published 
volume after volume to prove the 
vast extent of the evils which come 
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of this bad habit of stooping, and 
to show that to get fairly rid of 
this bad habit would be the re- 
generation of the human race, 
yhysically and morally. We know 
foe authors exaggerate the claims 
of their subject; and I can quite 
imagine a very earnest man feeling 
afraid to think too much and long 
about any existing evil, for fear it 
should greaten on his view into a 
thing so large and pernicious, that 
he should be constrained to give all 
his life to wrestling with that one 
thing, and attach to it an im- 
portance which would make his 
neighbours think him a mono- 
maniac. If you think long and 
deeply upon any subject, it grows 
in apparent magnitude and weight; 
if you think of it too long, it may 
grow big enough to exclude the 
thought of all things besides. If 
it be an existing and prevalent evil 
you are thinking of, you may come 
to fancy that if that one thing were 
done away, it would be well with 
the human race: all evil would go 
with it. Ican conceive the process 
by which, without mania, without 
anything worse than the workable 
unsoundness of the practically 
sound mind, one might come to 
think as the man who wrote against 
stooping thought. For myself, I 
feel the force of this law so deeply, 
that there are certain evils of which 
Tam afraid to think much, for fear 
I should come to be able to think 
of nothing else and nothing more. 
I remember, when I was a boy, 
there was a man in London who 
constantly advertised himself in 
the newspapers as the Jnventor of 
the only Rational System of Writing 
im the Universe. His system was, 
I believe, to move in writing, not 
the fingers merely, but the entire 
arm from the shoulder. This may 
be an improvement perhaps: and 
that man had brooded over the 
mischiefs of moving the fingers in 
writing till these mischiefs shut 
out the view of the rest of creation, 
or at least till he saw nothing but 
irrationality in writing otherwise. 
All the millions who wrote by the 
fingers were cracked. The writing- 
master, in short, though possibly a 
reasonable man on other subjects, 
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unsound upon this. 
You may allow yourself to specu- 
late on the chance of being bitten 
by a mad dog, or of being maimed 
by a railway accident, till you grow 


morbid on these points. If you 
live in the country, you may give 
in to the idea that your house will 
be broken into at night by burglars, 
till, every time you wake in the 
dark hours, you may fancy you 
hear the centre-bit at work boring 
through the window-shutters down 
stairs. A very clever woman once 
told me, that for a year she yielded 
so much to the fear that she had 
left a spark behind her in any room 
into which she had gone with a 
lighted candle, which spark would 
set the house on fire, that she could 
not be easy till she had groped her 
way back in the dark to see that 
things were right. Now, ye readers 
whose minds must be carefully 
driven (I mean all the readers who 
will ever see this page), don’t give 
in to these fancies. As you would 
carefully train your horse to pass 
the corner he always shies at, so 
break your mind of this bad habit. 
And in breaking your mind of the 
smallest bad habit, I would coun- 
sel you to resort to the same kindly 
Helper whose aid you would askin 
breaking your mind of the greatest 
and worst. It is not a small matter, 
the existence in the mind of any 
tendency or characteristic which is 
unsound, We know what lies in 
that direction. You are like the 
railway-train which, with breaks 
unapplied, is stealing the first yard 
down the incline at the rate of a 
mile in two hours ; but if that train 
be not pulled up, in ten minutes it 
may be tearing down to destruction 
at sixty miles an hour. 

I have said that almost every 
human being is mentally a screw ; 
that all have some intellectual pe- 
culiarity, some moral twist, away 
from the normal standard of right- 
ness, Let it be added, that it is 
little wonder that the fact should 
be as it is. I do not think merely 
of a certain unhappy warping, of 
an old original wrench, wih hu- 
man nature long ago received, and 
from which it never has recovered. 
I am not writing as a theologian ; 
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and so I do not suggest the grave 
consideration that human nature, 
being fallen, need not be —_—— 
to be the right-working machinery 
that it may have been before it 
fell. But I may at least say, look 
how most people are educated ; 
consider the kind of training they 
get, and the incompetent hands 
that train them: what chance have 
they of being anything but screws ? 
Ah, my reader, if horses were 
broken by people as unfit for their 
work as most of the people who 
form human minds, there would 
not be a horse in the world that 
would not be dead lame. You do 
not trust your thorough-bred colt, 
hitherto unhandled, to any one who 
is not understood to have a 
thorough knowledge of the charac- 
teristics and education of horses. 
But in numberless instances, even 
in the better classes of society, a 
thing which needs to be guarded 
against a thousand wrong tenden- 
cies, and trained up to a thousand 
right things from which it is ready 
to shrink, the most sensitive and 
complicated thing in nature, the 
human soul, is left to have its 
character formed by hands as hope- 
lessly unfit for the task as the 
Lord Chancellor is to prepare the 
winner of the next St. Leger. You 
find parents and guardians of chil- 
dren systematically following a 
course of treatment calculated to 
bring out the very worst tendencies 
of mind and heart that are latent 
in the little things given to their 
care. If a young horse has a ten- 
dency to shy, how carefully the 
trainer seeks to win him away from 
the habit. But if a poor little boy 
has a hasty temper, you may find 
his mother taking the greatest 
pains to irritate that temper. If 
the little fellow have some physical 
or mental defect, you have seen 
parents who never miss an oppor- 
tunity of throwing it in the boy’s 
face ; parents who seem to exult in 
the thought that they know the 
place where a touch will always 
cause to wince,—the sensitive, un- 
protected point where the dart of 
malignity will never fail to get 
home. If a child has said or done 
some wrong or foolish thing, you 
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will find parents who are constantly 
raking up the remembrance of it, 
for the pure pleasure of giving 
pain. Even so would a kindly 
man, who knows that his horse 
has just come down and cut 
himself, take pains whenever he 
came to a bit of road freshly mac- 
adamized to bring down the poor 
horse on the sharp stones again 
with his bleeding knees. And even 
where you do not find positive 
malignity in those entrusted with 
the training of human minds, you 
find hopeless incompetency exhi- 
bited in many other ways; out- 
rageous silliness and vanity, want 
of honesty, and utter want of sense. 
I say it deliberately, instead of 
wondering that most minds are 
such screws, I wonder with inde- 
scribable surprise that they are not 
a thousand times worse. Tor they 
are like trees pruned and trained 
into ugliness and barrenness. They 
are like horses carefully tutored to 
shy, kick, rear, and bite. It says 
something hopeful as to what may 
yet be made of human beings, that 
most of them are no worse than 
they are. Some parents, fancying 
too that they are educating their 
children on Christian principles, 
educate them in such fashion that 
the only wonder is that the chil- 
dren do not end at the gallows. 


Let us recognise the fact in all 
our treatment of others, that we 
have to deal with screws. Let us 
not think, as some do, that by 
ignoring a fact you make it cease 
to be a fact. I have seen a man 
pulling his lame horse up tight, 
and flicking it with his whip, and 
trying to drive it as if it were not 
lame. Now, that wont do. The 
poor horse makes a desperate effort, 
and runs a step or two as if sound. 
But in a little the heavy head 
falls upon the bit at each step, and 
panes the creature comes down 
odily with a tremendous smash. 
If it were only his idiotic master 
that was smashed, I should not 
mind, So have I seen parents re- 
fusing to see or allow for the 
peculiarities of their children, in- 
sisting on driving the poor screw 
as though it were perfect in wind 
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and limb. So have I seen people 
refusing to see or allow for the 
peculiarities of those around them’; 
ignoring the depressed spirits, the 
unhappy twist, the luckless per- 
versity of temper, in a servant, an 
acquaintance, a friend, which, 
rightly managed, would still leave 
them most serviceable screws ; but 
which, determinedly ignored, will 
land in uselessness and misery. I 
believe there are people who (in a 
moral sense), if they have a crooked 
stick, fancy that by using it as if 
it were straight, it will become 
straight. If you have got a rifle 
that sends its ball somewhat to the 
left side, you (if you are not a fool) 
allow for that in shooting. If you 
have a friend of sterling value, but 
of crotchety temper, you (if you are 
not a fool) allow for that. If you 
have a child who is weak, despond- 
ing, and early old, you (if you are 
not a hopeless idiot) remember 
that, and allow for it, and try to 
make the best of it. But if you be 
an idiot, you will think it deep 
diplomacy, and adamantine firm- 
ness, and wisdom beyond Solomon’s, 
to shut your eyes to the state of 
facts; to tug sharply the poor 
screws mouth, to lash him 
violently, to drive him as though 
he were sound. Probably you will 
come to a smash: alas! that the 
smash will probably include more 
than you. 

Not, reader, that all human 
beings thus idiotically ignore the 
fact that it is with screws they 
have to deal. It is very touching 
to see, as we sometimes see, people 
trying to make the best of awful 
screws. You are quite pleased if 
your lame horse trots four or five 
miles without showing very gross 
unsoundness, though of course this 
is but a poor achievement. And 
even so, I have been touched to see 
the child quite happy at having 
coaxed a graceless father to come 
for once to church; and the wife 
quite happy when the blackguard 
bully, her husband, for once evinces 
a little kindness, [t was not much 
they did, you see: but remember 
what wretched screws did it, and 
be thankful if they do even that 
little. Ihave heard a mother re- 
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peat, with a pathetic pride, a con- 
nected sentence said by her idiot 
boy. You remember how delighted 
Miss Trotwood was, in Mr. Dickens’s 
beautiful story, with Mr. Dick’s 
good sense, when he said something 
which in anybody else would have 
been rather silly. But Mr. Dick, 
you see, was just out of the Asylum, 
and no more. How pleased you 
are to find a relation, who is a ter- 
rific fool, merely behaving like any- 
body else ! 


Yes: there is a good deal of prac- 
tical resignation in this world. We 
get reconciled to having and to 
being screws. We grow reconciled 
to the fact that our possessions, 
our relations, our friends, are very 
far indeed from being what we 
could wish. We grow reconciled 
to the fact, and we try to make the 
best of it, that we ourselves are 
screws: that in temper, in judg- 
ment, in talent, in tact, we are a 
thousand miles short of being what 
we ought; and that we can hope 
for little more than decently, 
quietly, sometimes wearily and 
sadly, to plod along the path in life 
which God in his kindness and 
wisdom has set us. We come to 
look with interest, but without a 
vestige of envy, at those wh6 are 
cleverer and better off than our- 
selves. A great many good people 
are so accustomed to things going 
against them, that they are rather 
startled when things go as they 
could have desired : they can stand 
disappointment, but success puts 
them out, it is so unwonted a thing. 
The lame horse, the battered old 
gig,—they feel at home with these ; 
but they would be confused if pre- 
sented with my friend Smith’s drag, 
with its beautiful steeds, all but 
thorough-bred, and perfectly sound. 
To struggle on with a small income, 
manifold worries, and lowly esti- 
mation,—to these things they have 
quietly reconciled themselves. But 
give them wealth, and peace, and 
fame (if these things can be com- 
bined), and they would hardly 
know what to do. Yesterday [ 
walked up a very long flight of 
steps in a very poor part of the 
most beautiful city in Britain. 
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Just before me, a feeble old woman, 
bent down apparently by eighty 
ears, was slowly ascending. She 
1ad a very large bundle on her 
back, and she supported herself by 
a short stick in her withered, trem- 
bling hand. If it had been in the 
country, I should most assuredly 
have carried up the poor creature's 
bundle for her; but I am sorry to 
say I had not moral courage to 
offer to do so in town: fora parson 
with a great sackcloth bundle on 
his back, would be greeted in that 
district with depreciatory observa- 
tions. But I kept close by her, to 
help herif she fell ; and when I got 
to the top of the steps I passed her 
and went on. I looked sharply at 
the poor old face in passing ; I see 
it yet. I see the look of cowed, 
patient, quiet, hopeless submission : 
I saw she had quite reconciled her 
mind to bearing her heavy burden, 
and to the far heavier load of years, 
and infirmities, and poverty, she 
was bearing too. She had accepted 
those for her portion in this life. 
She looked for nothing better. She 
was like the man whose horse has 
been broken-winded and lame so 
long, that he has come almost to 
think that every horse is a screw. 
I see yet the quiet, wearied, sur- 
prised look she cast up at me as I 
passed : a look merely of surprise to 
see an entire coat in a place where 
my fellow-creatures (every one de- 
serving as much as me) forthe most 
part wear rags. Ido not think she 
even wished to possess an equally 
entire garment: she looked at it 
with interest merely as the posses- 
sion of some oneelse. Shedid not 
even herself (as we Scotch say) to 
anything better than the rags she 
had worn so long. Long experience 
had subdued her to what she is. 
But short experience does so too. 
We early learn to be content with 
screws, and to make the best of 
imperfect means. As I have been 
writing that last paragraph, I have 
been listening to a colloquy out- 
side my study door, which 1s partly 
open. The parties engaged in the 
discussion were a certain little 
girl of five years old, and her 
nurse. The little girl is going out 
to spend the day at the house of a 
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little companion ; and she is going 
to take her doll with her. I heard 
various sentences not quite dis- 
tinctly, which conveyed to me a 
general impression of perplexity ; 
and at length, in a cheerful, de- 
cided voice, the little girl said, 
‘The people will never know it has 
got no legs The doll, you see, 
was unsound. Accidents had 
brought it to an imperfect state. 
But that wise little girl had done 
what you and I, my reader, must 
try to do very frequently : she had 
made up her mind to make the 
best of a screw. 

I learn a lesson, as I close my 
essay, from the old woman of 
eighty, and the little girl of five. 
Let us seek to reconcile our minds 
both to possessing screws, and 
(harder still) to being screws. Let 
us make the best of our imperfect 
possessions, and of our imperfect 
selves. Let us remember that a 
great deal of good can be done by 
means which fall very far short 
of perfection ; that our moderate 
abilities, honestly and wisely hus- 
banded and directed, may serve 
valuable ends in this world before 
we quit it——ends which may re- 
main after we are gone. I do not 
suppose that judicious critics, in 
pointing out an author’s faults, mean 
that he ought to stop writing alto- 
gether. There are hopeless cases 
in which he certainly ought : cases 
in which the steed passes being a 
screw, and is fit only for the hounds. 
But in most instances the critic 
would be quite wrong, if he argued 
that because his author has many 
flaws and defects, he should write 
no more. With all its errors, what 
he writes may be much better than 
nothing ; as the serviceable screw 
is better than no horse at all. And 
if the critic’s purpose is merely to 
show the author that the author is 
a screw,—why, if the author have 
any sense at all, he knows that 
already. He does not claim to be 
wiser than other men; and still 
less to be better: yet he may try 
to do his best. With many defects 
and errors, still fair work may be 
turned off. I will not forget the 
lame horses that took the coach so 
well to Inverary. AndI remember 
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tation of God he would do his 
utmost still. Here is the resolu- 


tion of a noble screw :— 


I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward ! 


certain words in which one who 
is all but the greatest English poet 
declared that under the heavy visi- 


*,* T should have had little heart to write this Essay, and litile joy 
in finishing it, and packing it up, and sending it away to the address to 
which I have sent so many, if I had known that before the proof of it 
came down to me, I was to receive the saddest news I have received for 
many a day, in the unexpected intimation of the death of my dear friend 
who has had the main part in the conducting of this Magazine since I 
became connected with it. It is but eight days since he asked me 
immediately to send him the manuscript of what you have read. Those 
readers of Fraser who did not personally know him, cannot understand 
how much they have owed to his industry and judgment: but very many 
warmly-attached friends will know well that they have lost, in him, one 
of the most honourable-minded and best-hearted of human beings. I can 
trust myself to say no more. 

A. K. H. B. 


GRYLL GRANGE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL,’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


*H coddc, 7) cogdc Hy, 

“Oc mpwroc tv yywpa 765’ tBaorace, 

Kai yAwoog SuepvSor\6ynoer, 

‘Qc 7d Kndsvoa Kad’ iavToy apiorever pakpy’ 

Kai pire tév TOUT CraSpuTropivwr, 

Mire tev yévve peyadvvopivor, 

“Ovra xepvntay ioaorevoa yapwy. 
scuyivus: Prometheus. 

Oh! wise was he, the first who taught 

This lesson of observant thought, 

That equal fates alone may dress 

The bowers of nuptial happiness ; 

That never, where ancestral pride 

Inflames, or affluence rolls its tide, 

Should love’s ill-omened bonds entwine 

The offspring of an humbler line. 


\ R. FALCONER, the next Dorothy; I have something to say 


morning, after the Doctor had 
set out on his return walk, departed 
from his usual practice of not see- 
ing one of the sisters alone, and 
requested that Dorothy would come 
to him in the drawing-room. She 
appeared before him, blushing and 
trembling. 
‘Sit down, he - said, 
VOL, LXII, NO, CCCLXXII. 


‘ dear 


to you and your sisters; but [ 
have reasons for saying it first to 
you. It is probable, at any rate 
possible, that I shall very soon 
marry, and perhaps, in that case, 
you may be disposed to do the 
same. And I am told, that one of 
the best young men I have ever 
known is dying for love of you.’ 


3B 
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‘He is a good young man, that 
is certain, said Dorothy; then 
becoming suddenly conscious of 
how much she had undesignedly 
admitted, she blushed deeper than 
before. And by way of mending 
the matter, she said, ‘ but I am not 
dying for love of him.’ 

‘IT dare say you are not,’ said Mr. 
Falconer ; ‘you have no cause to 
be so, as you are sure of him, and 
only your consent is wanting.’ 

‘And yours, said Dorothy, ‘and 
that of my sisters; especially my 
elder sisters; indeed, they ought 
to set the example.’ 
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‘I am not sure of that,’ said Mr. 
Falconer. ‘So far, if I understand 
rightly, they have followed yours, 
It was your lover's indefatigable 
devotion that brought together 
suitors to them all, As to my 
consent, that you shall certainly 
have. So the next time you see 
Master Harry, send him to me.’ 

‘He is here now, said Dorothy. 

‘Then ask him to come in,’ said 
Mr. Falconer. 

And Dorothy retired in some 
confusion. But her lips could not 
contradict her heart. Harry ap- 
peared. 


MR. FALCONER, 
So, Harry, you have been making love in my house, without asking 
my leave. 
HARRY HEDGEROW. 


I couldn’t help making love, sir ; and I didn’t ask your leave, because 
I thought I shouldn't get it. 


MR. FALCONER, 


Candid, as usual, Harry. But do you think Dorothy would make a 
good farmer’s wife ? 


HARRY HEDGEROW, 


IT think, sir, she is so good, and so clever, and so ready and willing to 
turn her hand to anything, that she would be a fit wife for anybody, 
from a lord downwards, But it may be most for her own happiness to 
keep in the class in which she was born. 

MR. FALCONER. 

She is not very pretty, you know. 


HARRY HEDGEROW. 


Not pretty, sir! Ifshe isn’t a beauty, I don’t know who is, 


MR. FALCONER, 
Well, no doubt she is a handsome girl, 


HARRY HEDGEROW. 
Handsome isn’t the thing, sir. She’s beautiful. 


MR. FALCONER. 
Well, Harry, she is beautiful, if that will please you. 


HARRY HEDGEROW. 


It does please me, sir. I ought to have known you were joking when 
you said she was not pretty. 


MR. FALCONER. 
But, you know, she has no fortune. 


HARRY HEDGEROW. 


I don’t want fortune, I want her, and nothing else, and nobody else. 


MR. FALCONER. 
But I cannot consent to her marrying without a fortune of her own. 
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HARRY HEDGEROW. 
Why, then, Ill give her one beforehand. Father has saved some 


money, and she shall have that. 
say. 


We'll settle it on her, as the lawyers 


MR. FALCONER, 
You are a thoroughly good fellow, Harry, and I really wish Dorothy 


joy of her choice ; but that is not what I meant. 


She must bring you a 


fortune, not take one from you; and you must not refuse it. 


Harry repeated that he did not 
want fortune; and Mr. Falconer 
repeated that, so far as depended 
on him, he should not have Dorothy 
without one. It was not an ardu- 
ous matter to bring to an amicable 
settlement. 

The affair of Harry and Dorothy 
being thus satisfactorily arranged, 
the other six were adjusted with 
little difficulty ; and Mr. Falconer 


returned with a light heart to the 
Grange, where he presented him- 
self at dinner on the twenty- 
seventh day of his probation. 

He found much the same party 
as before ; for though some of them 
absented themselves for awhile, 
they could not resist Mr. Gryll’s ear- 
nest entreaties to return. He was 
cordially welcomed by all, and with 
a gracious smile from Morgana. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Jane. We'll draw round 
The fire, and grandmamma perhaps will tell us 
One of her stories. 
Harry. Aye, dear grandmamma ! 
A pretty story ! something dismal now : 
A bloody murder. 
Jane. Or about a ghost. 
Sourney : The Grandmother's Tale. 


N the evening Miss Gryll said to histotres racontées autour du foyer ; 


the Doctor, 

‘We have passed Christmas 
without a ghost story. This is 
not as it should be. One even- 
ing at least of Christmas ought 


which Chateaubriand enumerates 
among the peculiar enjoyments 
of those qui nont pas quitté leur 
pays natal, You must have plenty 
of ghosts in Greek and Latin, 


to be devoted to merveilleuses Doctor.’ 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


No doubt. All literature abounds with ghosts, But there are not 
many classical ghosts that would make a Christmas tale, according to 
the received notion of a ghost story. The ghost of Patroclus in Homer, 
of Darius in Aschylus, of Polydorus in Euripides, are fine poetical 
ghosts: but none of them would make a ghost story. I can only call to 
mind one such story in Greek : but even that, as it has been turned into 
ballads by Goethe in the Bride of Corinth, and by Lewis in the Gay 
Gold Ring,* would not be new to any one here, There are some classical 


* Lewis says, in a note on the Gay Gold Ring :—‘I once read in some Grecian 
author, whose name I have forgotten, the story which suggested to me the outline of 
the foregoing ballad. It was as follows: a young man arriving at the house of a 
friend, to whose daughter he was betrothed, was informed that some weeks had 
passed since death had deprived him of his intended bride. Never having seen her, 
he soon reconciled himself to her loss, especially as, during his stay at his friend’s 
house, a young lady was kind enough to visit him every night in his chamber, whence 
she retired at daybreak, always carrying with her some valuable present from her 

2B2 
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tales of wonder, not ghost stories, but suitable Christmas tales. There 
are two in Petronius, which I once amused myself by translating as 
closely as possible to the originals, and, if you please, I will relate them 
as I remember them. For I hold with Chaucer : 


Whoso shall telle a tale after a man, 

He moste reherse, as nigh as ever he can, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge, 

All speke he never so rudely and so large ; 
Or elles he moste tellen his tale untrewe, 
Or feinen things, or finden wordes newe.* 


This proposal being received means, Doctor,’ the Doctor went 
with an unanimous ‘By all on: 


These stories are told at the feast of Trimalchio: the first by Niceros, 
a freedman, one of the guests: 

‘While I was yet serving, we lived in a narrow street where now is the 
house of Gavilla. There, as it pleased the gods, I fell in love with the 
wife of Terentius, the tavern-keeper—Melissa Tarentiana—many of you 
know her, a most beautiful kiss-thrower.’ 


MISS GRYLL. 
That is an odd term, Doctor. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


It relates, I imagine, to some graceful gesture of pantomimic dancing: 
for beautiful hostesses were often accomplished dancers. Virgil's Copa, 
which, by the way, is only half panegyrical, gives us, nevertheless, a 
pleasant picture in this kind. It seems to have been one of the great 
attractions of a Roman tavern: and the host, in looking out for a wife, 
was probably much influenced by her possession of this accomplishment. 
The dancing, probably, was of that kind which the moderns call demi- 
caractére, and was performed in picturesque costume. .... . 


The Doctor would have gone called him to the story, which 
off in a dissertation on dancing he continued, in the words of 
hostesses ; but Miss Gryll re- Niceros: 


‘But, by Hercules, mine was pure love; her manners charmed me, 
and her friendliness. If I wanted money, if she had earned an as, she 
gave me a semis, If I had money, I gave it into her keeping. Never 


lover. This intercourse continued till accident showed the young man the picture of 
his deceased bride, and he recognised, with horror, the features of his nocturnal 
visitor. The young lady’s tomb being opened, he found in it the various presents 
which his liberality had bestowed on his unknown innamorata.’—M. G. Lewis: 
Tales of Wonder, v. i. p. 99. 

The Greek author here alluded to was Phlegon, whom some assign to the age of 
Augustus, and others, more correctly, to that of Hadrian. He wrote a treatise, Iepi 
Savpaciwy : On wonderful things. The first, in what remains of the treatise, is the 
story in question, and the beginning of the story is lost. There is no picture in the case. 
The lover and his nocturnal visitor had interchanged presents, and the parents recognised 
those which had belonged to their daughter: a gold ring, and a neckerchief. They 
surprised their daughter on her third nightly visit, and she said to them :--‘ Oh, 
mother and father! how unjustly have you envied me the passing three days with 
your guest under my paternal roof. Now deeply will you lament your curiosity. I 
return to my destined place: for not without divine will came I hither.’ Having 
spoken thus, she fell immediately dead. The tomb was opened, and they found an 
iron ring and a gilt cup, which she had received from her lover : who, in grief and 
horror, put an end to his life. It appears to be implied, that, if the third night had 
passed like the two preceding, she would have regained her life, and been restored to 
her parents and bridegroom. 


* Canterbury Tales, vv. 733-738. 
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was woman more trustworthy. Her husband died at a farm, which 
they possessed in the country. I left no means untried to visit her 
in her distress ; for friends are shown in adversity. It so hap- 
pened, that my master had gone to Capua, to dispose of some cast-off 
finery. Seizing the opportunity, I persuaded a guest of ours to accom- 
pany me to the fifth milestone. He was a soldier, strong as Pluto. We 
set off before cock-crow ; the moon shone like day; we passed through 
a line of tombs. My man began some ceremonies before the pillars. 
I sate down, singing, and counting the stars. Then, as I looked round 
to my comrade, he stripped himself, and laid his clothes by the way- 
side. My heart was in my nose: I could no more move than a dead 
man. But he walked three times round his clothes, and was suddenly 
changed into a wolf. Do not think Iam jesting. No man’s patrimony 
would tempt me to lie. But, as I had begun to say, as soon as he 
was changed into a wolf, he set up a long howl, and fled into the 
woods, I remained a while bewildered; then I approached to take 
up his clothes, but they were turned into stone. Who was dying of 
fear but I? But I drew my sword, and went on cutting shadows till I 
arrived at the farm. I entered the narrow way. ‘The life was half 
boiled out of me; perspiration ran down me like a torrent: my eyes 
were dead. I could scarcely come to myself. My Melissa began to 
wonder why I walked so late ; “and if you had come sooner,” she said, 
“vou might at least have helped us; for a wolf entered the farm and fell 
on the sheep, tearing them, and leaving them all bleeding. He 
escaped; but with cause to remember us; for our man drove a spear 
through his neck.” When I heard these things, I could not think of 
sleep ; but hurried homeward with the dawn ; and when I came to the 
place where the clothes had been turned into stone, I found nothing 
but blood. When I reached home, my soldier was in bed, lying like 
an ox, and a surgeon was dressing his neck. I felt that he was a 
turnskin, and I could never after taste bread with him, not if you 
would have killed me. Let those who doubt of such things look into 
them. If I lie, may the wrath of all your Genii fall on me.’ 

This story being told, Trimalchio, the lord of the feast, after 
giving his implicit adhesion to it, and affirming the indisputable 
veracity of Niceros, relates another, as a fact in his own experience. 

‘While yet I wore long hair, for from a boy I led a Chian life,* our 
little Iphis, the delight of the family, died; by Hercules, a pearl; 
quick, beautiful, one of ten thousand. While, therefore, his un- 
happy mother was weeping for him, and we all were plunged in sorrow, 
suddenly witches came in pursuit of him, as dogs, you may suppose, 
of a hare. We had then in the house a Cappadocian, tall, brave to 
audacity, capable of lifting up an angry bull. He boldly, with a 
drawn sword, rushed out through the gate, having his left hand care- 
fully wrapped up, and drove his sword through a woman’s bosom; 
here as it were ; safe be what [ touch! We heard a groan; but, 
assuredly I will not lie, we did not see the women. But our stout 
fellow returning, threw himself into bed, and all his body was livid, 
as if he had been beaten with whips; for the evil hand had 
touched him. We closed the gate, and resumed our watch over the 
dead; but when the mother went to embrace the body of her son, 
she touched it, and found it was only a figure, of which all the inte- 
rior was straw; no heart, nothing. The witches had stolen away the 
boy, and left in his place a straw-stuffed image. I ask you—it is 
impossible not—to believe, that there are women with more than 
mortal knowledge, nocturnal women, who can make that which 


* Free boys wore long hair. .A Chian life is a delicate and luxurious life. 
Trimalchio implies that, though he began life as a slave, he was a pet in the house- 
hold, and was treated as if he had been free. 
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is uppermost downmost. But our tall hero after this was never again 
of his own colour ; indeed, after a few days, he died raving.’ 

“We wondered and believed, says a guest who heard the story, 
‘and kissing the table, we implored the nocturnals to keep themselves 
to themselves, while we were returning from supper.’ 


MISS GRYLL. 


Those are pleasant stories, Doctor; and the peculiar style of the 
narrators testifies to their faith in their own marvels. Still, as you say, 
they are not ghost stories. 

LORD CURRYFIN. 


Shakspeare’s are glorious ghosts, and would make good stories, if 
they were not so familiarly known. There is a ghost much to my mind 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Lover’s Progress. Cleander has a beautiful 
wife, Calista, and a friend, Lisander. Calista and Lisander love each 
other, en tout bien, tout honneur, Lisander, in self defence and in fair 
fight, kills a court favourite, and is obliged to conceal himself in the 
country. Cleander and Dorilaus, Calista’s father, travel in search of 
him. They pass the night at a country inn. The jovial host had been 
long known to Cleander, who had extolled him to Dorilaus; but on 
inquiring for him they find he has been dead three weeks. They call 
for more wine, dismiss their attendants, and sit up alone, chatting of 
various things, and, among others, of mine host, whose skill on the lute 
and in singing is remembered and commended by Cleander. While they 
are talking, a lute is struck within ; followed by a song beginning 

*Tis late and cold, stir up the fire,— 

Sit close, and draw the table nigher : 

Be merry, and drink wine that’s old. 
And ending :— 

Welcome, welcome, shall go round, 

And I shall smile, though under ground. 


And when the song ceases, the host’s ghost enters. They ask him why 
he appears? He answers, to wait once more on Cleander, and to entreat 
a courtesy :— 


to see my body buried 
In holy ground : for now I lie unhallowed, 
By the clerk’s fault : let my new grave be made 
Amongst good fellows, that have died before me, 
And merry hosts of my kind, 


Cleander promises that it shall be done; and Dorilaus, who is a merry 
old gentleman throughout the play, adds :— 

And forty stoops of wine drank at thy funeral. 
Cleander asks him :— 


Is’t in your power, some hours before my death, 
To give me warning ? 
The host replies :— 
I cannot tell you truly : 
But if I can, so much on earth I loved you, 
I will appear again. 


In a subsequent scene, the ghost forewarns him, and he is soon after 
assassinated: not premeditatedly, but as an accident in the working out, 
by subordinate characters, of a plot to bring into question the purity of 
Calista’s love for Lisander. 

MISS ILEX, 


In my young days ghosts were so popular, that the first question 
asked about any new play was, is there a ghost in it? The Castle Spectre 
had set this fashion. It was one of the first plays I saw, when I was/a 
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very little girl, The opening of the folding-doors disclosing the illumi- 
nated oratory ; the extreme beauty of the actress who personated the 
ghost ; the solemn music to which she moved slowly forward to give a 
silent blessing to her kneeling daughter ; and the chorus of female voices 
chanting Jwbdlate ; made an impression on me which no other scene of 
the kind has ever made. That is my ghost, but I have no ghost-story 
worth telling. 
MR. FALCONER, 

There are many stories in which the supernatural is only apparent, 
and is finally explained. But some of these, especially the novels of 
Brockden Brown, carry the principle of terror to its utmost limits. What 
can be more appalling than his Wieland ? It is one of the few tales in 
which the final explanation of the apparently supernatural does not 
destroy or diminish the original effect. 


MISS GRYLL, 


I do not like that explaining away. I can accord a ready faith to the 
supernatural in all its forms, as I do to the adventures of Ulysses and 
Orlando. I should be sorry to see the enchantments of Circe expounded 
into sleights of hand, ; 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I agree with you, Miss Gryll. I do not like to find a ghost, which 
has frightened me through two volumes, turned into a Cock-lane ghost 
in the third. ; 

MISS GRYLL. 


We are talking about ghosts, but we have not a ghost story. I want 
a ghost story. 


MISS NIPHET. 
I will try to tell you one, which I remember imperfectly. It relates, 


as many such stories do, to a buried treasure. An old miser had an only 
daughter ; he denied himself everything, but he educated her well, and 
treated her becomingly. He had accumulated a treasure, which he de- 
signed for her, but could not bear the thought of parting with it, and 
died without disclosing the place of its concealment. The daughter had 
a lover, not absolutely poor, nor much removed from it. He farmed a 
little land of his own, When her father died, and she was left destitute 
and friendless, he married her, and they endeavoured by economy and 
industry to make up for the deficiencies of fortune. The young hus- 
band had an aunt, with whom they sometimes passed a day of festival, 
and Christmas Day especially. They were returning home late at night 
on one of these occasions ; snow was on the ground ; the moon was in 
the first quarter, and nearly setting. Crossing a field, they paused a 
moment to look on the beauty of the starry sky ; and when they again 
turned their eyes to the ground, they saw a shadow on the snow ; it was 
too long to have any distinct outline ; but no substantial form was there 
to throw it. The young wife clung trembling to the arm of her husband. 
The moon set, and the shadow disappeared. New Year’s Day came, and 
they passed it at the aunt’s, On their return the moon was full, and 
high in heaven. They crossed the same field, not without hesitation and 
fear. In the same spot as before, they again saw the shadow ; it was 
that of a man in a large loose wrapper, and a high-peaked hat. They 
recognised the outline of the old miser. The husband sustained his 
nearly fainting wife; as their eyes were irresistibly fixed on it, 
it began to move, but a cloud came over the moon, and they lost sight 
of it. The next night was bright, and the wife had summoned all her 
courage to follow out the mystery ; they returned to the spot at the same 
hour ; the shadow again fell on the snow, and again it began to move, 
and glided away slowly over the surface of the snow. They followed it 
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fearfully. At length it stopped on a small mound in another field of 
their own farm. They walked round and round it, but it moved no 
more. The husband entreated his wife to remain, while he sought a 
stick to mark the place. When she was alone, the shadow spread out 
its arms as in the act of benediction, and vanished. The husband found 
her extended on the snow; he raised her in his arms ; she recovered, 
and they walked home. He returned in the morning with pick-axe and 
spade, cleared away the snow, broke into the ground, and found a pot of 
gold, which was unquestionably their own. And then, with the usual 
end of a nurse’s tale, ‘ they lived happily all the rest of their lives,’ 


MISS ILEX. 


Your story, though differing in all other respects, reminds me of a 
ballad in which there is a shadow on the snow. 


Around it, and round, he had ventured to go, 
But no form that had life threw that stamp on the snow.* 


MR. GRYLL, 


In these instances, the shadow has an outline, without a visible form 
to throw it. I remember a striking instance of shadows without 
distinguishable forms. A young chevalier was riding through a forest 
of pines, in which he had before met with fearful adventures, when a 
strange voice called on him to stop. He did not stop, and the stranger 
jumped up behind him. He tried to look back, but could not turn his 
con They emerged into a glade, where he hoped to see in the moon- 
light the outline of the unwelcome form. But ‘unaccountable shadows 
fell around, unstamped with delineations of themselves,’t 


MISS GRYLL. 
Well, Mr. MacBorrowdale, have you no ghost-story for us? 


MR. MACBORROWDALE, 


In faith, Miss Gryll, ghosts are not much in my line: the main busi- 
ness of my life has been among the driest matters of fact: but I will 
tell you a tale of a bogle, which I remember from my boyish days. 

There was a party of witches and warlocks assembled in the refec- 
tory of a ruined abbey, intending to have a merry supper, if they could 
get the materials. They had no money, and they had for servant a poor 
bogle, who had been lent to them by his Satanic majesty, on condition 
that he should provide their supper if he could ; but without buying or 
stealing. They had a roaring fire, with nothing to roast, and a large 
stone table, with nothing on it but broken dishes and empty mugs. So 
the fire-light shone on an uncouth set of long hungry faces. Whether 
there was among them ‘ae winsome wench and wawlie ’t is more than I 
can say ; but most probably there was, or the bogle would scarcely have 
been so zealous in the cause. Still he was late on his quest. The friars 
of a still flourishing abbey were making preparations for a festal day, 
and had despatched a man with a cart to the nearest town, to bring 
them a supply of good things. He was driving back his cart well loaded 
with beef, and poultry, and ham ; and a supply of choice rolls, for which 
a goodwife in the town was famous; and a new arrival of choice old wine, 
a special present to the Abbot from some great lord. The bogle having 
smelt out the prize, presented himself before the carter in the form of a 


* Miss Baynerman’s Tales of Superstition and Chivalry. 
+ The Three Brothers, vol. iv. p. 193. 
+ But Tam kend what was what fu’ brawlie : 
There ae winsome wench and wawlie, 
That night enlisted in the core, 
Lang after kend on Carrick shore. 
Tam O'Shanter. 
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sailor with a wooden leg, imploring charity. The carter said he had 
nothing for him, and the sailor seemed to goonhis way. He re-appeared 
in various forms, always soliciting charity, more and more importunately 
every time, and always receiving the same denial. At last he appeared 
as an old woman, leaning on a stick, who was more pertinacious in her 
entreaties than the preceding semblances ; and the carter, after asseverat- 
ing with an oath, that a whole ship-load of beggars must have been 
wrecked that night on the coast, reiterated that he had nothing for her. 
‘Only the smallest coin, master,’ said the old woman. ‘I have no coin,’ 
said the carter. ‘Just a wee bite and sup of something,’ said the old 
woman ; ‘you are scarcely going about without something to eat and 
drink ; something comfortable for yourself. Just look in the cart ; I am 
sure you will find something good.’ ‘Something, something, something,’ 
said the carter ; ‘if there is anything fit to eat or drink in the cart, I wish 
a bogle may fly away with it.’ ‘ Thank you,’ said the bogle, and changed 
himself into a shape which laid the carter on his back, with his heels in 
the air. The bogle made lawful prize of the contents of the cart. The 
refectory was soon fragrant with the odour of roast, and the old wine 
flowed briskly, to the great joy of the assembly, who passed the night in 
feasting, singing, and dancing, and toasting Old Nick. 


MISS GRYLL, 


And now, Mr. Falconer, you who live in an old tower, among old 
books, and are deep in the legends of saints, surely you must havea 
ghost-story to tell us. 

MR. FALCONER. 


Not exactly a ghost-story, Miss Gryll, but there is a legend which 
took my fancy, and which I turned into a ballad. If you permit me, I 
will repeat it. 


The permission being willingly series of fire-side marvels by re- 
granted, Mr. Falconer closed the citing 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT LAURA, 


Saint Laura, in her sleep of death, 

Preserves beneath the tomb, 
— Tis willed where what is willed must be—* 
In incorruptibility 

Her beauty and her bloom. 


So pure her maiden life had been, 

So free from earthly stain, 
*T was fixed in fate by Heaven’s own Queen, 
That till the earth’s last closing scene 

She should unchanged remain. 


Within a deep sarcophagus 
Of alabaster sheen, 
With sculptured lid of roses white, 
She slumbered in unbroken night, 
By living eyes unseen. 


Above her marble couch was reared 
A monumental shrine, 
Where cloistered sisters, gathering round, 
Made night and morn the aisle resound 
With choristry divine. 


* Vuolsi cosi cola dove si puote 
Cid che si vuole, e pid non domandare. 
DanrTE, 
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The abbess died: and in her pride 
Her parting mandate said, 
They should her final rest provide, 
The alabaster couch beside, 
Where slept the sainted dead. 


The abbess came of princely race : 
The nuns might not gainsay : 

And sadly passed the timid band, 

To execute the high command 
They dared not disobey. 


The monument was opened then : 
It gave to general sight 

The alabaster couch alone: 

But all its lucid substance shone 
With preternatural light. 


They laid the corpse within the shrine: 
They closed its doors again : 

But nameless terror seemed to fall, 

Throughout the live-long night, on all 
Who formed the funeral train. 


Lo! on the morrow morn, still closed 
The monument was found: 

But in its robes funereal drest, 

The corpse they had consigned to rest 
Lay on the stony ground. 


Fear and amazement seized on all : 
They called on Mary’s aid: 

And in the tomb, unclosed again, 

With choral hymn and funeral train, 
The corpse again was laid. 


But with the incorruptible 
Corruption might not rest : 
The lonely chapel’s stone-paved floor 
Received the ejected corpse once more, 
In robes funereal drest. 


So was it found when morning beamed: 
In solemn suppliant strain 

The nuns implored all saints in heaven, 

That rest might to the corpse be given, 
Which they entombed again. 


On the third night a watch was kept 

By many a friar and nun: 
Trembling, all knelt in fervent prayer, 
Till on the dreary midnight air 


Rolled the deep bell-toll, ‘One!’ 


The saint within the opening tomb 
Like marble statue stood: 

All fell to earth in deep dismay : 

And through their ranks she passed away, 
In calm, unchanging mood. 


No answering sound her footsteps raised 
Along the stony floor : 

Silent as death, severe as fate, 

She glided through the chapel gate, 

And none beheld her more. 


esis 


Rejected Suitors, 


The alabaster couch was gone: 
The tomb was void and bare: 

For the last time, with hasty rite, 

Even mid the terror of the night, 
They laid the abbess there. 


*Tis said, the abbess rests not well 
In that sepulchral pile: 
But yearly, when the night comes round, 
As dies of ‘One’ the bell’s deep sound, 
She flits along the aisle. 


But whither passed the virgin saint, 
To slumber far away, 

Destined by Mary to endure, 

Unaltered in her semblance pure, 
Until the judgment day ? 


None knew, and none may ever know: 
Angels the secret keep: 
Impenetrable ramparts bound, 
Eternal silence dwells around 
The chamber of her sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Loi dé Seoi réca Coiev, boa ppeci oper pevowvae, 
“Avipa TE, kai oikov, Kai duoppoctvny draceay 
"EoSAnjy* ob piv yap Tov ye Kpsiooor Kai dpsov, 
"H 0S dpoppoviovre vorpacty oikoy éxnTov 
“Avnp 308 yuri. 
May the gods grant what your best hopes pursue, 
A husband, and a home, with concord true : 
No greater boon from Jove’s ethereal dome 
Descends, than concord in the nuptial home. 
Unyssrs to Nausicaa, in the sixth book of the Odyssey. 


\ HAT passed between Algernon 


‘My dear Morgana,’ he said, ‘all’s 
and Morgana, when the 


well that ends well. Your fastidi- 


twenty-eighth morning brought his 
probation to a close, it is unneces- 
sary to relate. The gentleman 
being predetermined to propose, 
and the lady to accept, there was 
little to be said, but that little was 
conclusive. 

Mr. Gryll was delighted. His 
niece could not have made a 
choice more thoroughly to his 
mind, 


ousness in choice has arrived at a 
happy termination. And now you 
will perhaps tell me why you re- 
jected so many suitors, to whom 
you had in turn accorded a hearing. 
In the first place, what was your 
objection to the Honourable Escor 
A’Cass?* He was a fine, hand- 
some, dashing fellow. He was the 
first in the field, and you seemed to 
like him.’ 


MISS GRYLL, 


He was too dashing, uncle; he gambled. 


discovered his evil propensity. 


I did like him, till I 


MR. GRYLL. 


To Sir Alley Capel? 


* "Ec xépaxag : To-the-Crows: the Athenian equivalent for our To-the-Devil: a 


gambler’s journey : not often a long one. 
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MISS GRYLL. 


He speculated ; which is only another name for gambling. He never 
knew from day to day whether he was a rich man or a beggar. He lived 
in a perpetual fever, and I wish to live in tranquillity. 


MR, GRYLL, 
To Mr. Ballot ? 


MISS GRYLL, 


He thought of nothing but politics; he had no feeling of poetry. 
There was never a more complete negation of sympathy, than between 
him and me. 

MR. GRYLL, 

To Sir John Pachyderm? 


MISS GRYLL. 


He was a mere man of the world, with no feeling of any kind ; tolera- 
ble in company, but tiresome beyond description in a téte-A-téte. I did 
not choose that he should bestow all his tediousness on me. 


MR. GRYLL. 
To Mr, Enavant? 


MISS GRYLL. 
He was what is called a fast man, and was always talking of slow 
coaches. I had no fancy for living in an express train. I like to go 
quietly through life, and to see all that lies in my way. 


MR. GRYLL 
To Mr. Geront ? 


MISS GRYLL. 


He had only one fault, but that one was unpardonable. He was too 
old. To do him justice, he did not begin as a ee. Seeing that I took 
pleasure in his society, he was led by degrees into fancying that I might 
accept him as a husband. I liked his temper, his acquirements, his con- 
versation, his love of music and poetry, his devotion to domestic life. 
But age and youth cannot harmonize in marriage. 


MR. GRYLL 
To Mr. Long Owen? 
MISS GRYLL 
He was in debt, and kept it secret from me. I thought he only 


wanted my fortune ; but be that as it might, the concealment destroyed 
my esteem. 


To Mr. Larval ? 


MR. GRYLL, 


MISS GRYLL. 
He was too ugly. Expression may make plain features agreeable, 


and I tried if daily intercourse would reconcile me to his, Butno. His 
ugliness was unredeemed, 


MR. GRYLL. 
None of these objections applied to Lord Curryfin. 


MISS GRYLL, 


_No, uncle ; but he came too late. And besides, he soon found what 
suited him better, 


MR, GRYLL, 


2 — were others, Did any of the same objections apply to them 
a 
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MISS GRYLL. 

Indeed, uncle, the most of them were nothing; or at best, mere suits 
of good clothes ; men made, as it were, to pattern by the dozen ; selfish 
frivolous, without any earnest pursuit, or desire to have one ; ornamental 
drawing-room furniture, no more distinguishable in memory than a set 


of chairs. 


MR. GRYLL. 


Well, my dear Morgana, for mere negations there is no manele but 
for positive errors, even for gambling, it strikes me they are curable. 


MISS GRYLL, 


No, uncle. Even my limited observation has shewn me, that men are 
easily cured of unfashionable virtues, but never of fashionable vices. 


Miss Gryll and Miss Niphet ar- 
ranged that their respective mar- 
riages and those of the seven sisters, 
should be celebrated at the same 
time and place. In the course of 
their castle-building before mar- 
riage, Miss Niphet said to her in- 
tended : 

‘When I am your wife, I shall 
release you from your promise of 
not trying experiments with horses, 


carriages, boats, and so forth ; but 
with this proviso, that if ever you 
do try a dangerous experiment, it 
shall be in my company.’ 

‘No, dear Alice, he answered ; 
‘ you will make my life too dear to 
me, to risk it in any experiment. 
You shall be my guiding star, and 
the only question I shall ask 
respecting my conduct in life, will 
be, Whether it pleases you?’ 


Some natural tears they shed, but wiped them soon ; 


might have been applied to the sis- 
ters, when they stepped, on their 
bridal morning, into the carriages 
which were to convey them to the 
Grange. 

It was the dissipation of a dream 
too much above mortal frailty, too 
much above the contingencies of 
chance and change, to be perma- 
nently realized, But the damsels 
had consented, and the suitors re- 
joiced; and if ever there was a 
man on earth with ‘ his saul abune 
the moon,’ it was Harry Hedgerow, 
on the bright February morning 
that gave him the hand of his 
Dorothy. 

There was a grand déjetiner at 
Gryll Grange. There were the 
nine brides, and the nine bride- 
grooms ; a beautiful array of bride- 


maids ; a few friends of Mr. Gryll, 
Lord Curryfin, and Mr. Falconer ; 
and a large party at the lower 
end of the hall composed of 
fathers, mothers, and sisters of 
the bridegrooms of the seven 
Vestals. Harry had neither mother 
nor sister, but his father was 
there in rustic portliness, look- 
ing as Harry had anticipated, as 
if he were all but made young 
again. 

Among the most conspicuous of 
the party were the Reverend 
Doctor Opimian and his lady, who 
had on this occasion stepped out 
of her domestic seclusion. In due 
course, the Reverend Doctor stood 
up and made a speech, which may 
be received as the epilogue of our 
comedy. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


We are here to do honour to the nuptials ; first, of the niece of our 
excellent host, a young lady whom to name is to show her title to the 
love and respect of all present ; with a young gentleman, of whom to 
say that he is in every way worthy of her, is to say all that can be 
said of him in the highest order of praise ; secondly, of a young lord 
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and lady, to whom those who had the pleasure of being here last Christ- 
mas are indebted for the large share of enjoyment which their rare and 
diversified accomplishments, and their readiness to contribute in every 
way to social entertainment, bestowed on the assembled party, and who, 
both in contrast and congeniality,—for both these elements enter into 
perfect fitness of companionship—may be considered to have been ex- 
pressly formed for each other ; thirdly, of seven other young couples, on 
many accounts most interesting to us all, who enter on the duties of 
married life, with as fair expectation of happiness as can reasonably be 
entertained in this diurnal sphere. An old Greek poet says :—‘ Four 
things are good for man in this world; first, health; second, personal 
beauty ; third, riches not dishonourably acquired ; fourth, to pass life 
among friends.* But thereon says the comic poet Anaxandrides: 
‘ Health is rightly placed first ; but riches should have been second ; for 
what is beauty ragged and starving ft Be this as it may, we here see 
them all four ; health in its brightest bloom; riches in two instances ; 
more than competence in the other seven ; beauty in the brides, good 
looks as far as young men need them, in the bridegrooms, and as bright 
a prospect of passing life among friends as ever shone on any. Most 
earnestly do I hae that the promise of their marriage morning may be ful- 
filled in its noon and its sunset ; and when I add, may they all be as 
happy in their partners as I have been, I say what all who know 
the excellent person beside me will feel to be the best good wish in my 
power to bestow. And now, tothe health of the brides and bridegrooms, 
in bumpers of champagne. Let all the corks, when I give the signal, 
be discharged simultaneously ; and we will receive it as a peal of Bacchic 
ordnance, in honour of the Power of Joyful Event,t whom we may 
assume to be presiding on this auspicious occasion. 


* 'Yyaivey piv dovroyv avipi Svar@* 
Acirepor bi, pudy kaddy yeviosac’ 
Tpiroy dt, wAovreiv adddwe* 
Kai 7d riraproy, »Bdy pera Tov ditwr. 
SIMONIDES. 
+ Arnenzxus: |. xv. p. 694. 


+ This was a Roman deity. Invocato hilaro atque prospero Eventu.—APUuLEIUvs : 
Metamorph. 1. iv. 
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‘ Me RUSKIN at the sea-side ? 

Minerva Medica exclaims rue- 
fully, ‘here is another attack 
upon private life, Jove dines with 
an intimate crony or two, and an 
assassin in the pay of the Z'’rans- 
atlantic Patriot is behind the screen, 
Mars has a little flirtation with 
Venus in the shrubbery, and Vulcan, 
in the form of the Olympian cor- 
respondent of the Bath Blunderbuss, 
holds them up next morning to the 
derision of the universe. This is 
too bad. We are quite entitled to 
call a public man like Mr. Disraeli 
or Mr. Gladstone an “ unprincipled 
scoundrel,” and to assert that he is 
actuated by motives that would 
“disgrace a pickpocket ;’ but the 
sacredness of the domestic hearth 
must not beinvaded. We need not 
wonder that, with such shabby 
treatment, the gods should become 
irritable. It unhinges the minds 
of the immortals. And even the 
“creat god Pan,” who discourses 
so musically of woods and rivers, 
cannot run down to a watering- 
place—the season at Olympus being 


over—without being followed by 
some obscure scribe. ‘“ Pan at 


Brighton!” 'Towhat are we coming? 
This eloquent appeal is thrown 
away. I do not ery Peccan! for 
[ am not going to invade any 
domestic sanctities. Jr. Ruskin 
at the sea-side is, | admit, a some- 
what misleading title, if it is taken 
to mean anything more than this— 
that the present writer himself is 
at the sea-side, and that the last 
volume of Modern Painters, ‘ the 
last, the mightiest, and the best, 
lies among the bent at his elbow. 
In: these September days, in 
which the summer and the autumn 
combine their fruitiest effects, it is 
impossible to sit down in the 
critical chair and compose a solemn 
review. Even the articles in the 
autumnal number of the “din- 
burgh are not so ponderous as 
usual, One can tell that the stern 


brow of Rhadamanthus has relaxed 
for a time, as he looked upon the 
heather and heard the muir-cock 
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SEA-SIDE. 


crow. A smile, or what would be 
equivalent in the nether world, has 
played around the pinched lips ; 
for one blessed day the green 
spectacles have been removed ; and 
the vision of a boisterous boy- 
hood (before the sooty ermine was 
donned) has moistened the impla- 
cable eyes. 

It is sinful indeed to be critical 
at such a season. On the 12th of 
August we can forgive our enemies, 
and even our friends, It is the 
Feast of Reconciliation. Whoever 
cherishes malice or uncharitable- 
ness on that high holiday of the 
Saxon race is fit for treasons, 
strategems, and spoils—cannot be 
whole either in wind or limb. 
“specially on such a twelfth as this 
was. 

The thick mist that hung over 
the moors inthe morning has melted 
away in the sunshine, and a gentle 
breeze shakes the heather bells, and 
dimples the blue sea. The coveys 
are small and scarce, for the June 
thunder-storms thinned out the 
delicate young birds with tender 
lungs; but the old fellows are in 
splendid feather, and when they 
rise, look as plump and black as 
capercailzie, Juno treads gingerly 
through the heather, for she knows 
how wide-awake these patriarchs 
are, and drops like a stone at her 
points. What a picture! Every 
limb is rigid ; the eager head has 
been chiselled in marble, the 
dilated nostril alone trembling as 
it snuffs the breeze, Once she 
looks round cautiously to see if 
you are within hail; then she rises 
and creeps forward step by step 
towards the ambushed foe who 
waits for you behind that knoll of 
tufted heather. She trembles with 
the excitement of the chase; she 
pants with suppressed emotion ; 
you can see the beating of her heart 
through her ribs. So-ho! it is an 
old cock, the father of the hill-side, 
and a snap shot—for he has risen, 
crafty old rogue that he is, forty 
yards off—brings him down with a 
thud upon the muir, 
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And so, advancing, you reach at 
length the Mid-day Rest, by the 
well where the blaeberries grow. 
A narrow glen, like that where 
Ossian sleeps his last sleep, and yet 
not unlovely in its loneliness. The 
bright red and green of the blae- 
berries, the gorgeous crimson of 
the bell-heath, and the chaster 
purple of the heather, grey lichen- 
covered boulders that crop out 
through the moss, relics of the 
primeval wars of the Titans, im- 
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mortal weapons like those used by 
the gods when they warred together 
before Ilium ; and then the meek 
seclusion of the spot, unvisited all 
the year save by the flying clouds, 
and the solitary old cock, grand in 
his spotted purple and his crimson 
comb, who comes to drink at the 
crystal rill, and the quiet flow of 
the water, which bubbles up with 
the same sweet purity alike in the 
bitter winter frosts and the gracious 
summer dawns! 


And sweeter far than the sound of the bells, 
Is the music that sleeps all the year in these dells, 
Till the hounds go by and wake it. 


I rather suspect that I have 
feloniously cribbed these lines ; I 
will return them to the author 
when he claims them ; but I could 
not help repeating them, for they 
have run in my head the whole 
morning, and they describe with 
,oetic appropriateness the solitudes 
into which we have wandered, and 
where silence has held her court 
since the last shot was fired a year 
ago. 

“It is impossible for the most 
sullen to resist these blessed in- 
fluences ; and yet somehow, year 
by year, the poignant joy grows 
fainter. A glory hath departed 
from the earth. A trouble, not of 


clouds, nor weeping rain, nor of 
the setting sun’s pathetic light, 
mingles with our intensest enjoy- 
ment. The ordinary wear-and-tear 
of life is not by itself sufficient to 
chill us into age: some violent 
wrench is needed to make us begin 
to grow old, to transform ‘this sea 
and land’ from a palace into a 
prison-house. When such deadly 
chill takes hold of our hearts— 
when the idol has been rudely 
broken—when the fair innocent 
face becomes only a vain dream to 
us for evermore—when, though the 
summer clouds drift lightly along 
the hill-sides, as they drifted when 
we were boys, 


The shadows and the gleams of life’s first dreams, 
And the hopes that have no returning, 


have gone past—let us at least, 
however we may inwardly shrink 
from and groan under the torture, 
bear our burden with a face that 
does not show the pain ; with un- 
dying regret, it may be, but no 
unmanly tears. 

Here, however, we have the sea 
to befriend us, and we will take 
heart and be comforted. Who ever 
tires of the sea?’ Mr. Ruskin says 
that he is writing a book about it, 
and Mr. Ruskin and the sea ought 
to make a great book between them. 
He has said things about the still 
spaces of the sea at Venice which 
are admirable; but to get at the 
root of the mystery, to understand 
the sea which bore the grim gods 
of Walhalla, which carried the 
bearded sea-kings to our shores, 
which taught the great sea-nation 


of the North how to maintain its 
freedom and its strength, he must 
study the Northern Main—the 
Mare Tenebrosum—with its fierce 
jealousies and its surly tenderness, 
and the black horror of its wintry 
ire. Let him do so; the longer 
the better ; for the more he studies 
it, the more clearly will the infinite 
change and the vital rest of the 
ever-living One be apprehended by 
him; and certain things will be 
rendered visible to us which have 
never hitherto been put into arti- 
culate words, 

Vital rest,and yet infinite change! 
And how the sea changes—what a 
swift play of fancy—what a versa- 
tile succession of feelings, sweep, 
cloud-like, across its face. [looked 
out shortly after sunrise this morn- 
ing. The breezeless water is calm 
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and glassy, though a heavy ground- 
swell breaks whitely upon the 
beach; the huge herring-boats, 
heavily laden with the capture of 
the night, are beating in, with their 
unwieldy oars, towards the port ; 
the sea is as yet untouched by the 
sunlight, save at a single point, 
where, on the verge of the horizon, 
a bar of liquid gold and silver— 
purer than gold, more flushed than 
silver—heaves and trembles and 
flashes incessantly against the sky. 
And now the autumn afternoon 
declines, and the lustrous blue 
gleams calmly through the green 
leaves of these stunted willows, and 
the quiet ripple dies upon the 
beach, 


With faint kisses and a murmured joy. 


Not for a single hour does it retain 
the same expression: with restless 
sympathy, with importunate eager- 
ness, it adapts itself to all the needs 
of the heart, 

How at this rate, however, we 
are to get at the work before us, 
Heaven only knows. In the first 
place, a host of Scottish anti- 
quarians, about whom we had un- 
dertaken to write an elaborate 
piece of antiquarianism for the 
Pre-Adamite Review, await judg- 
ment. Scotland, which has few 
antiquities, is peculiarly the land 
of antiquarians. Everybody recol- 
lects how delightfully Sir Walter 
Scott has portrayed in Zhe Anti- 
quary the character and pursuits of 

fr. Jonathan Oldbuck. I fancy 
that Z’om Jones and The Antiquary 
are the two most perfect romances 
that have ever been written. 
Scarcely ever before at least has 
man been more faithfully or more 
lovingly portrayed than the Laird 
of Monkbarns, The irritable good- 
ness of heart, the quaint and un- 
available erudition, the mingled 
parsimony and generosity, the cha- 
racteristic combination of enthu- 
siasm and credulity with shrewd 
and caustic sense, the hearty con- 
tempt for ‘womankind,’ and the 


Scottish Antiquaries, 


which the bundle of faded letters 
and the Lheu Lvelina! disclose, 
constitute a delightful character. 
Nor is this race of local anti- 
quarians, one is glad to know, by 
any means éxtinct. Here, for in- 
stance, is a provincial bookseller, 
living (as we hear) in a small town 
of the West, who, out of pure love 
and unselfish devotion, has written 
an elaborate history of his native 
county. Mr. Irving’s LHistory of 
Dumbartonshire* is the work of a 
man whose general reading is ex- 
tensive and exact, and who knows 
the pedigree of every gentleman in 
the shire. So we get from him a 
complete picture of that strong and 
picturesque royal fortress which 
played so important a part in the 
stormy politics of Scotland, and of 
the battles that were fought, and 
of the men who lived and died, for 
five hundred years, beneath its 
ramparts. Mr. Innes’s Scotland im 
the Middle Agest is a very satisfac- 
tory piece of work. Historical 
theorists are the nuisance of the 
age. A plain and unvarnished 
narrative of facts, clearly arranged 
and skilfully digested, is worth a 
hundred unsubstantial theories, and 
such a book Mr. Innes has written. 
It is undertaken in the true spirit 
of historical inquiry. Nothing can 
be fairer, more honest, or more im- 
partial than this record of the old 
Scottish life. Theauthorhasno pre- 
judices and no partialities ; no pet 
systems which he holds it a religi- 
ous duty to defend; no favourite 
doctrines to which the narrative of 
history must be accommodated ; 
but he plainly, patiently, and un- 
ostentatiously sets the facts which 
he has accumulated before his 
readers, and leaves them to draw 
their own conclusions. Sir Arthur 
Wardour did not relish the style in 
which Monkbarns conducted an 
argument. ‘ You may observe that 
he never has any advantage of me 
in dispute, unless when he avails 
himself of a sort of pettifogging 
intimacy with dates, names, and 
trifling matters of fact, a tiresome 


buried vein of romantic passion 


* History of Dumbartonshire. 
+ Scotland in the Middle Ages. 
University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 
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and frivolous accuracy of memory 
which is entirely owing to his 
mechanical descent.’ Mr. Innes 
possesses Mr. Oldbuck’s ‘ tiresome 
and frivolous accuracy of memory;’ 
but his fairness and judiciousness 
keep him out of the scrapes into 
which Monkbarns used to get, and 
we may be sure that he never ex- 
posed himself to Edie’s killing re- 
tort— Preetorian here, pretorian 
there, I mind the biggin’ o’t.’ 

I noticed in the paper yesterday 
a paragraph which, before quitting 
this subject, I cannot resist quot- 
ing. Let it be understood, in the 
first place, that the Mr. Turnbull 
alluded to is a very sound and 
learned antiquarian, and that the 
care and taste he has bestowed on 
the works he has undertaken to 
edit have been warmly recognised 
by the best judges :— 

A deputation has had.an interview 
with Viscount Palmerston, to present a 
memorial respecting Mr. Turnbull’s ap- 
pointment as calenderer of Foreign 
Papers in the State Paper Office. Mr. 
Turnbull is a Roman Catholic. The 
deputation consisted of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Calthorpe, the Hon. 
A. Kinnaird, M.P., Sir A. Verner, Bart., 
M.P., &e. &e. The memorial presented 
by Lord Shaftesbury was signed by 2500 
persons, of whom 10 were peers, 18 mem- 
bers of parliament, 10 baronets, 85 ma- 
gistrates, 518 clergymen, 553 dissenting 
ministers, besides several generals, ad- 
mirals, and other officers in the army and 
navy, heads of colleges, literary and other 
gentlemen. Mr. Kinnaird at the same 
time presented a similar memorial from 
Scotland, signed by 3500 persons. The 
memorials were very graciously received 
by the Premier, who promised that the 
subject should receive the attention it 
deserved. 


Can anything be more oe. 


terous? Are our public journalists 
to sign the Thirty-nine Articles be- 
fore they are permitted to write a 
leading article? An end, short, 
sharp, and decisive, must be put to 
this illiterate intolerance. Lord 
Shaftesbury and his friends may 
debase the politics and embitter 
the religion of England; but, by 
the blessing of Providence, into the 
tranquil retreats of literature their 
malice, hatred, and uncharitable- 
ness shall not enter. Every literary 
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man is interested in the defeat of 
this new crusade against freedom 
of opinion; and if literary men 
will only be true to themselves, we 
shall quickly teach Lord Shaftes- 
bury that, though the Church may, 
a press which understands and 
values its liberties will not, submit 
to his dictation. 

It is the post-hour; and here, 
trudging along the sands, comes 
the postman. Sir Rowland Hill is 
a great institution in the country, 
and at such seasons one cannot 
help regarding Davie, our ancient 
letter-carrier, as a sort of divine 
visitant. Davie is arampant High 
Churchman and a valiant Tory. 
He believes in the right divine of 
the House of Stuart, and the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church. But snuff 
is the central idea of Davie. It is 
impossible to conceive him existing 
in a world where snuff is not. The 
mind could as little apprehend him 
apart from snuff as apart from the 
snuff-coloured surtout, with its 
faded scraps of red cloth about the 
neck and the wristbands, which 
indicate the wearer’s official posi- 
tion. Did my amiable friend, ‘the 
Country Parson,’ know Davie, I 
think he would sit down forthwith 
and write a charming essa# Con- 
cerning the Taking of Snuff. 

Not a word of news in the 
papers, except that his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, in the 
view of American womanhood, 
dances divinely. A host of letters, 
however, most of them obviously 
of a threatening character. Impo- 
tent threats!—into this remote re- 
gion bewildered dun and importu- 
nate creditor cannot penetrate. 
This is the true paradise of debtors ; 
as much so as the Abbey Sanctuary 
of Holyrood ; from which, if I am 
not vastly mistaken, the following 
luminous epistle is dated. Regi- 
nald de Morevil (the De Morevils 
were a fine Norman family in the 
reign of David L, ‘that soir sanct 
for the Crown,’ and though the 
ancestral acres are gone, their pre- 
sent representative inherits the ex- 
yensive tastes and sumptuous 
habits of his race) thus moralizes 
upon the characteristics of a class 
among whom I had supposed his 
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acquaintance was select—the Re- 
spectable. 

‘T think you once wrote an essay 
on “People who are not respect- 
able.” Ihave always intended to 
write a companion for it, “ People 
who are respectable.” But a variety 
of considerations deter me. It is 
a difficult topic to handle. The 
rough inequalities of surface, the 
eccentric variations of outline, 
which are characteristic of those 
who stand on the outside of society, 
may be sketched by the coarsest 
hand. The book of the Angel who 
records the lives of the proscribed, 
and who in Byron’s day was so 
busy that he 


Had pulled out half his wings in quills, 
And yet was in arrear of human ils, 


is, we may be sure, a much more 
graphic volume than that which is 
kept on the other side of the way. 
It is twice hard to make the lives 
of the utterly respectable readable. 
The Lives of the Saints (except when 
they ceased to be such, and took to 
sinning) is not by any means a 
lively kind of literature. <A good 
man must have, like Havelock, 
some angularities of character, be- 
fore ygu can make a book out of 
him—Some angularities that cut 
sharply, or he must flash out with 
a wil meteoric blaze. The lurid 
light that is cast upon the harsh 
but heroic form of the puritan sol- 
dier, as, on his fair errand of mercy, 
he wades through weltering seas of 
blood to the perishing city, is what 
makes his career so striking. But 
these angularities, however effective 
they may be in Indian mutinies or 
Crimean campaigns, are exactly 
the qualities which Respectability 
does not include in its list of the 
virtues. They are the carnal ele- 
ments that war against the spirit. 
Again, to write such an essay would 
be dangerously seductive. One 
would inevitably put into it the 
people one is in the habit of speak- 
ing or bowing to every day. My 


* Whoe’er he be that sojourns here, 
I pity much his case, 
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friend Ebenezer, for instance: 
would it be possible to resist paint- 
ing that eminent apostle of respec- 
tability,—the careful egotisms, the 
envious meanness, the intense wor- 
ship of the successful, the smug 
complacency, the sleek self-respect ? 
And then impartiality would be 
out of the question. 1 do hate re- 
spectable people so. Do you re- 
member how dear old Morgan con- 
soled his unfortunate friend? “ No,” 
said he, taking Roderick by the 
hand, “ you are going to a country 
where there is more respect shown 
to unfortunate shentlemen, and 
where you will have the satisfac- 
tion of peholding your adversaries 
tossing upon pillows of purning 
primstone.” Now, I don’t wish to 
be vindictive; but I do confess 
that when aroused I am apt to get 
savage and truculent. I cannot 
imitate the dandified affectation in 
which a great law-officer of the 
Crown clothes a very strong and 
healthy contempt for men in gene- 
ral, and Lord Chancellors in par- 
ticular. Whenever error arises 
from unselfish imprudence, from 
intellectual restlessness, or from 
the craving of keen mental needs, 
it is possible to forgive. But from 
the smooth and successful men, of 
whom they make Lord Chancellors, 
and Lord Bishops, and “ the Lord 
their God, his Grace,” may we be 
delivered.* A career of uninter- 
rupted success or respectability is 
the strongest argument against the 
immortality of the soul. If you 
get all, and a good deal more, than 
you deserve here, what farther do 
you want? But when life has been 
a total wreck, when you have been 
utterly discomfited, are you not 
forced to conclude that there must 
be reparation somewhere—that the 
Immortals will “make it up” to 
you afterwards? And it is for this 
reason that I consider a class of 
works at present very popular, es- 
sentially ol Their so-called 
“moral” isthatif you exert prudence, 


Unless he come to wait upon 
The Lord their God, his Grace. 
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judgment, and industry, you must 
succeed. “Considerthe lives ofthese 
men,—they waited with patience, 
they worked with a will; the op- 
portunity came, and they made 
themselves great and famous. Do 
you likewise, and you will succeed 
as they did.” But no mention is 
made of their obscure contempo- 
raries, who were quite as patient, 
and quite as courageous, and who 
failed. I confess that the bio- 
graphies of these men, if they could 
be written, would be much more 
interesting to me than the bio- 
graphies of their more illustrious 
brethren. The life of the barrister 
who was not made Lord Chancellor, 
the life of the curate who did not 
become Bishop of London, the life 
of the soldier who died a plain 
lieutenant, are lives that I should 
like to hear a little more about. 
Failure, which is such a very com- 
mon yet intricate lesson to learn, 
surely deserves its Plutarch no less 
than victory. The energetic pre- 
cautions of Tullus Aufidius (which 
some have called treachery) were 
rewarded with success: so let the 
colours be hoisted and the drums 
beat ; yet one is glad to know that 
Coriolanus had time to tell him to 
his face that he was a liar— 


Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. 


Numbers of men of course fail 
who ought to fail, and men suc- 
ceed who do not merit success ; 
but I believe that upon the whole 
the moral of these unwritten bio- 
graphies would be, “ Neither pru- 
dence nor vigilance nor virtue can 
win success. The best men succeed; 
the best men fail. Be not elated if 
you win ; be not humiliated if you 
are beaten.” Nay, it is quite pos- 
sible that they might enforce a still 
more paradoxical argument. They 
might prove that failure in this 
world requires finer qualities than 
success ; that the coarse and vulgar 
virtues are those that wear best 
and tell most effectively in life. I 
do not say so—I do not think so, 
indeed ; but,on the other hand, it is 
neither fair nor honest to tell our 
boys, “John Smith was steady and 
industrious, and He was made Lord 
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Chancellor: if you are steady and 
industrious, you will be made Lord 
Chancellor,” without telling them 
at the same time, “Jones was as 
good a man, but he never gained a 
single guinea.” Depend upon it 
that the hack language on this sub- 
ject is exceedingly injurious. It 
teaches, explicitly or implicitly, the 
most absolute selfishness. It makes 
success a virtue ; it makes failure a 
crime. It prevents us from estimat- 
ing the true worth of actions, and 
it forces us to ask with Hudibras, 


For what in worth is anything 
But so much money as "twill bring ? 


Failure isnotalways defeat—visible 
success not always real victory, or 
the cross of the malefactor could 
never have become the proud and 
sacred symbol of Christendom. 

‘Andsothesubject would broaden 
into vaster relations. Unless the 
seed die, how can it be quickened ? 
Unless you suffer defeat sometimes, 
you will never learn the heartiest 
and the kindliest wisdom, you will 
never grow truly humble and 
thankful, you will never know the 
need of charity and the power of 
love. Of all things in this world, 
a career of unbroken success is the 
last that a sinful mortal should 

ray for. If he petition for such a 
p0on, and the boon be granted, be 
sure that before he reaches middle 
life he will have become as respect~ 
able a rogue and as confirmed a 
prig as ever breathed.’ 

So far Reginald de Morevil. 

It is Sydney Smith, I think, who 
remarks in one of his charming 
letters, ‘We all know that we must 
keep down our feelings and endure 
the spectacle of triumphant folly 
and tyranny.’ Poor Reginald! No 
doubt he finds it difficult to keep 
down his feelings as he witnesses 
the spectacle of triumphant re- 
spectability. So, to encourage him, 
l repeat to him what the wittiest 
and wisest of parsons has said 
elsewhere—‘ A few scraps of victory 
are thrown to the wise and good in 
the long battle of life.’ ‘Perhaps 
they are,’ answers the heir of the 
De Morevils, ‘only they are a 
doosid long time coming.’ 

The 


And now for Mr. Ruskin. 
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new volume of Modern Painters is 
one of those superb books which it 
is pleasant even to look on. A 
more charming companion for the 
holidays cannot be wished. The 
ample and lordly page, the clear, 
clean-cut type, the wonderful deli- 
cacy of the Taceeationmetie delicate 
that they look less like steel en- 
gravings than flakes of sea-foam or 
morning mist*—entirely justify the 
author’s somewhat superfluous as- 
surance that ‘it has not been written 
for money.’ To print, even more 
than to read, such a book is a rare 
Oriental luxury, which kings and 
queens occasionally indulge in, as 
they indulge in old lace, old china, 
and old wine. 

Pleasant to the taste ; is it good 
for food? I had not long since a 
conversation with avery clever and 
brilliant writer, who held that it was 
onthe whole rather poisonous, Next 
morning I received a letter from a 
friend learned in Greek, who assures 
me that it is ‘the greatest book 
since Jeremiah, whose prophecies 
it considerably resembles,’ It ap- 
pears, therefore, that there is con- 
siderable controversy possible upon 
this matter. I confess that Irather 
agree with my Greek neighbour ; 
but there is no doubt some force 
in the argument of those who will 
not allow Mr. Ruskin to be 
canonized. Let us consider the 
pros and cons for a little. 

‘This is mere fine writing, it is 
urged, ‘and we do not care for 
fine writing.” Now, undoubtedly 
ordinary fine writing is a nuisance; 
but Mr. Ruskin’s is not ordinary 
fine writing : it is the most subtle 
and delicate bloom of language. 
Even though altogether divorced 
from thought, it could not be 
worthless, 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 


and the perfect flower of English 
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speech has a substantive value of 
its own. These mellow sentences 
—pure as the Greek Psyche, musical 
as is Apollo’s lute—are something 
more than the mere tools of argu- 
ment ; are forms of art which may 
be estimated and admired quite 
apart from any utilitarian uses 
which they serve. But the truth 
is, Mr. Ruskin is a poet, and his 
paragraphs are poems, as much so 
as an ode by Keats or an idyll by 
Tennyson. Pegasus is occasionally 
harnessed, no doubt ; he is yoked 
to geometry and physical science ; 
but the labour is evidently un- 
grateful, and he cannot be kept 
steady at the plough. And several 
of the poems in this closing volume 
are superb, There is a grand song 
upon the Pine, such as some grey- 
bearded bard in the Halls of Horsa 
might have sung ; a glorious Greek 
hymn of Death and Resurrection; 
idyils about the leaves and the 
lichens and the mosses ; an ode to 
Venice, blue and vivid as its own 
sea and sky. The very titles to 
the chapters are chosen by a poet. 
What visions ‘The Leaf Monu- 
ments,’ ‘ The Cloud Chariots,’ ‘The 
Angel of the Sea, ‘The Lance of 
Pallas, and ‘The Nereid’s Guard,’ 
charm up. ‘Of these poems, time 
and space permitting, one or two 
shall be quoted ere we conclude. 
But let Mr. Ruskin beware. His 
peculiar spell is yet unbroken; but 
it is in imminent peril. He stands 
on the brink of a precipice. He 
believes that he was intended by 
nature for a social teacher and a 
political guide, and that, forced to 
write upon art, he has missed his 
vocation. Let him utterly banish 
such a notion. He may take our 
word for it that Heaven meant him 
to write exactly the sort of books 
that he has written. Only when 
he wanders away to attack the 
political economists, or to defend 


* ‘The Dryad’s Toil,’ the ‘Dryad’s Crown,’ and the ‘ Dryad’s Waywardness,’— 


delicious studies of trees ; 


‘The Graiz,’ and ‘ Venga Medusa,’—wonderful cloud 


effects ; ‘ Beauvais,’ and ‘ Monte Rosa,’ ‘The Moat of Nuremberg,’ and ‘ Peace,’ have 


been admirably treated both by artist and engraver. 


There cannot now be any 


question that Mr. Ruskin possesses the artistic no less than the literary faculty, in 
no mean measure ; and that he is entitled to speak with authority as a practical 


workman, 


But bound up with an unwieldy volume, our pleasure in these fascinating 


sketches is seriously diminished ; and if Mr. Ruskin would consent to issue a few of 
them in an independent form, he would confer a boon upon many readers. 
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the theology of Mr. Maurice, does 
his hand forget its cunning. His 
Jeremiads upon the backslidings of 
the age are not effective. Anathema 
Maranatha is a form of rhetoric 
that belongs to the past. We 
should be sorry to see Mr. Ruskin 
transformed into a Puritan preacher. 
A Puritan preacher, crowned by 
Apollo and the Graces, is a decided 
anachronism, and thus it is that 
when Mr. Ruskin mounts the 
pulpit he becomes mystical and 
declamatory, and his style loses its 
subtle tenderness and liquid purity. 
He cannot combine with propriety 
John Bunyan and Giorgione. 

‘But Mr. Ruskin is dogmatic, 
arbitrary, and arrogant.’ Well, no 
doubt he is; but these are faults 
that lean to virtue’s side, especially 
at present, when, as I hear, none 
of us have any convictions. 
Lrresolution, we are told on all 
hands, ts the vice of the time. Our 
faith is paralysed by our tem- 
perance, We tolerate because we do 
not believe. Now, it this doctrine 
be correct (mind, I do not say that 
it is—on the contrary, I am con- 
fident that a truer regard for man’s 
intellectual rights and a better 
understanding of individual re- 
sponsibility prevent us from burn- 
ing or cursing our neighbours), 
Mr. Ruskin surely must be an 
admirable antidote. But,seriously, 
dogmatism is not a vice which does 
any harm. Aman speaks or writes 
as one having authority. Let him 
do so, If his opinions are sound, he 
cannot announce them too confi- 
dently ; if they are unsound, the ar- 
rogance with which they are stated 
makestherefutation sharper,keener, 
and speedier. When a creed is care- 
fully qualified, when a conciliatory 
‘perhaps’ or a guarded ‘it may be’ 
is introduced into every sentence 
(and there are very few sentences 
now in which we do not find one or 
other, or both), not a soul is irri- 
tated into reply, and the base coin 
passes without challenge into the 
currency. 

‘But then he has fallen foul of 
field-sports.’ Ah,there he is clearly 
wrong. Such a step admits of no 
justification, The Saxon passion 
for the chase, the old Teutonic 
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‘mystery of woods and forests,’ 
need not be vindicated. It is one 
of those great original or ultimate 
instincts about which there cannot 
be any controversy. Mr. Ruskin 
might as profitably attack the 
notions of space, time, and immor- 
tality. The universal conscious- 
ness is beyond the reach of argu- 
ment, and men believe in the chase 
as they believe in the existence of 
an external world. Mr. Ruskin 
must really withdraw his appeal. 
Let him consider that all mighty 
hunters are, like Douglas, ‘ tender 
and true,’ sound in wind and sound 
in faith, good Christians and good 
Tories, who fear God and honour 
the Queen. And then let him recol- 
lect the wonderful tenderness which 
nature lavishes on the crack shot, 
be it on Scottish moor or Tyrolese 
Alp. We have been blessed, duck- 
shooting on the Lagoon, with fitful 
golden gleams of Venice, such as 
Mr, Ruskin himself never obtained. 
If the author of Modern Painters 
will follow us, gun in hand, to a 
mountain-covert that we wot of, 
and as he clambers across the débris 
of fallen rocks in pursuit of the 
spotted ptarmigan who haunt the 
summit, forget in the passion of the 
sport everything about clouds and 
trees and rivers that he has ever 
written, we will bring him at length 
to a lonely crag, from which, on the 
one hand, he will look down across 
a fair and fertile strath, bathed in 
golden sunlight, rich with autumn 
sheaves, and washed by the sea; 
and on the other, into a wilderness 
of terrible rocks,—innumerable 
jagged peaks, bleached by age or 
blackened by storm, rising one over 
the other beyond the sunset. But 
a man need not carry a gun to 
witness this Annunciation? Of 
course he must. Ten to one if you 
take to trespassing on these moors 
in search of the picturesque, a 
shaggy red-headed Celt will have 
clutched you before you have gone 
amile. You need be in no bodily 
alarm, indeed : he does his spiriting 
gently. He will listen to your 
anathemas against game-preservers 
and game-destroyers with the 
suavity of a courtier, and will even 
go the length perhaps of assenting 
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to your un-apostolic views against 
whisky-drinking, ‘’specially pad 
whusky. But to that crag you will 
never get: a shock-headed gillie is 
inexorable as fate. Even if you 
elude him, however, it will not 
avail you. Nature does not reveal 
her loftiest loveliness to the un- 
quiet seeker. Her best gifts are 
bestowed unwooed and unsolicited, 
It is while we watch for the wild- 
duck, or creep down the torrent- 
bed upon the blackcock, it is at 
such moments that the gloria mundi 
streams through the veil, and we 
are permitted to gaze unchallenged 
upon the uncovered face of an 
immortal. 

Having thus disposed of the 
opinions of other people, it is about 
time that we should state our own, 
if we have any. And I shall do so, 
most honestly and in briefest space, 
if I consider first where Mr. Ruskin 
succeeds, and afterwards where he 
fails. 

He has succeeded in this—that 
he has translated into words the 
wordless music of skies and leaves 
and streams, That mystery which 
haunts nature, and which the poets 
have striven by remote symbols to 
express, he has boldly set himself 
to analyse. The range and capacity 
which he has manifested in this 
work are perfectly unique. He has 
shown that he is familiar alike 
with the laws which hang the leaf 
upon its stem, and break the thun- 
der-cloud upon its Alp. And his 
analysis is not only felicitous but 
novel. No such systematic exami- 
nation of the structure of natural 
forms had ever before been at- 
tempted. 

But it is objected, Cui bono? 
This is a book written to teach 
artists how to paint, and the great 
artists were ignorant of the laws 
which it unfolds. The objection is 
not sound. However little tech- 
nical knowledge they may have 
had of these laws, we know that 
some of them had a technical 
knowledge of other laws, and with 
what result. Michael Angelo, for 
instance, was familiar with the 
anatomy of the human frame ; and 
his magnificent truth and power are 
to be ascribed to this familiarity, 
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He does not ostentatiously proclaim 
his acquaintance with physical 
laws ; there is no manifestation of 
special knowledge in his work; 
but the surgeon tells us that the 
current of every vein, and the curve 
of every muscle, are directed by an 
unfaltering instinct. As he ad- 
vanced in his art he probably for- 
got the technicalities of the science ; 
but the thoroughness with which 
he had once mastered them, kept 
him ever afterwards out of error. 
As Michael Angelo studied the 
anatomy of the body, so ought the 
landscape-painter to study the ana- 
tomy of nature. Whoever forces 
him to undertake that study, does 
him a service for which he may 
well feel grateful. When he is 
brought to understand that the re- 
lation between the limbs of a tree 
is as determined and organic as 
that between the limbs of the body, 
he will be as liable to put a leaf on 
the wrong part of its stem as to put 
the hand on a wrong part of the 
arm. It is needless to say that our 
artists have not hitherto possessed 
such an acquaintance; and Mr. 
Ruskin’s lessons and exhortations 
were consequently very necessary. 
Nor is the full benefit of his teach- 
ing yet visible. The school which 
he founded has somewhat ostenta- 
tiously paraded its industry and its 
knowledge. It was determined 
that all the world should know that 
it had accurately observed leaves, 
and grasses, and the pebbles in 
mountain brooks ; and so for some 
years it has been favouring us 
with studies of these objects, 
which it is very advisable should 
be made, but which ought to be 
kept in the portfolio of the artist. 
This exaggeration, however, was 
not unnatural in beginners ; most 
of them have already outgrown it ; 
and the knowledge they have ac- 
quired, little used though it may 
now appear to be, cannot remain 
unfruitful. Time and experience 
will mature it into a regulating in- 
stinct—the instinct which rejoices 
when law is obeyed, which is hurt 
when law is transgressed. 

As the analyst of natural forms, 
and the teacher of natural laws, 
Mr, Ruskin has achieved a great 
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success; but as a theorist he has 
failed. To a logician, Modern 
Painters must be an exasperating 
work. An air of philosophical ex- 
actness is assumed throughout ; 
the arguments are divided and sub- 
divided with scholastic industry ; 
and yet the work is utterly want- 
ing in scientific precision. The 
elaborate definitions are never ex- 
haustive; and the more that ill- 
considered definitions are accumu- 
lated, the more profound is the 
confusion which they produce, and 
the greater the trouble into which 
they bring their maker. With all 
his capacity for ingenious analysis, 
he often misses the most obvious 
link in the argument—the link 
which lies on the surface, and needs 
no seeking. If Mr. Ruskin’s design 
in the speculative part of his book 
lias been to produce what he calls 
‘a wholesome state of not knowing 
what to think,’ in the reader, he 
may undoubtedly congratulate him- 
self on the result. 

It is not difficult to account for 
this failure. His intellect has un- 
dergone no complete nor systematic 
training. He is obviously ignorant 
of the very rudiments of meta- 
physics, and he often sets himself 
to confute sophisms which have 
been dead for generations. At 
other times the most splendid de- 
clamation and the most subtle rhe- 
torical art are employed to veil a 
truism or decorate a caprice, In 
Modern Painters, indeed, we may 
be said to watch the progress of his 
education, and the varying influ- 
ences which have moulded his 
mind, from the time when he wor- 
shipped Wordsworth and Walter 
Scott, to the time when he dare not 
read Keats,—‘so discontented he 
makes me with my own work,’ 
This complete subjugation is a very 
anomalous feature in a man of first- 
rate powers, and probably accounts 
for a good deal that is weak in Mr. 
Ruskin’s intellectual character. 
Like Mr. Gladstone, he surrenders 
himself without restraint to the 
impression of the moment. Such 
a temper is essentially fanatical, 
and ought to be very carefully 
guarded against,—entirely incon- 
sistent as it is with the justice of 
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judgment, the sound sense, and the 
exquisite balance of the faculties 
which characterize the great 
thinkers, It may lead a mob or a 
creed to victory; but it cannot 
write an Jliad,a Hamlet, or a Faust, 

I speak strongly on this point, 
because I believe that Mr. Ruskin 
can be temperate if he will, and 
that he is knowingly going astray. 
‘ Knowingly,’ for many of his inci- 
dental observations are admirably 
true and just, and manifest a power 
of impartial discrimination and 
clear practical sense, in which no 
constitutional twist is discernible. 
Here are a few sentences gathered 
not quite at random, but without 
any violent effort :— 


There has been much dispute respect- 
ing the character of the Swiss, arising out 
of the difficulty which other nations had 
to understand their simplicity. They 
were assumed to be either romantically 
virtucus, or basely mercenary, when in 
fact they were neither heroic nor base, 
but were true-hearted men, stubborn with 
more than any recorded stubbornness ; 
not much regarding their lives, yet not 
casting them causelessly away ; forming 
no high ideal of improvement, but never 
relaxing their grasp of a good they had 
once gained; devoid of all romantic sen- 
timent, yet loving with a practical and 
patient love that neither wearied nor for- 
sook; little given to enthusiasm in re- 
ligion, but maintaining their faith in a 
purity which no worldliness deadened and 
no hypocrisy soiled ; neither chivalrously 
generous nor pathetically humane, yet 
never pursuing their defeated enemies, 
nor suffering their poor to perish ; proud, 
yet not allowing their pride to prick them 
into unwary or unworthy quarrel ; ava- 
ricious, yet contentedly rendering to their 
neighbour his due ; dull, but clear-sighted 
to all the principles of justice; and 
patient, though without ever allowing 
delay to be prolonged by sloth, or for- 
bearance by fear. 

* 7 » * 

No one can explain how the notes of a 
Mozart melody, or the folds of a piece of 
Titian’s drapery, produce their essential 
effects on each other. If you do not feel 
it, no one can by reasoning make you feel 
it. And the highest composition is so 
subtle, that it is apt to become unpopular, 


and sometimes seem insipid. 
* 


* * * 


The victory over sin and death is with 


the Greek tragedians more complete than 
with Shakspere. As the enemy has more 
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direct moral personality,—as it is sinful- 
ness more than mischance, it is met by a 
higher moral resolve, a greater prepara- 
tion of heart, a more solemn patience and 
purposed self-sacrifice, At the close of a 
Shakspere tragedy nothing remains but 
dead march and clothes of burial. At 
the close of a Greek tragedy there are far- 
off sounds of a divine triumph, and a 
glory as of resurrection. 
* co * * 

The religion of Titian is like that of 
Shakspere — occult behind his magnifi- 
cent equity. 

* + * 

Fineness of nature is of course com- 
patible with heroic bodily strength and 
mental firmness ; in fact, heroic strength 
is not conceivable without such delicacy. 
Elephantine strength may drive its way 
through a forest and feel no touch of the 
boughs ; but the white skin of Homer’s 
Atrides would have felt a bent rose-leaf, 
yet subdue its feeling in glow of battle, 
and behave itself like iron. 

7 * * 


* * 


A truer sign of breeding than mere 
kindness is sympathy. A vulgar man 


may often be kind in a hard way, on 

principle, and because he thinks he ought 

to be; whereas a highly-bred man, even 

when cruel, will be cruel in a softer way, 

understanding and feeling what he in- 

flicts, and pitying his victim. 
* * * 


* 


The Venetian religion, as seen by 
Giorgione, was a religion indisputably 
powerful in human affairs; often very 
painfully so; sometimes devouring 
widows’ houses, and consuming the 
strongest and fairest from among the 
young; freezing into merciless bigotry 
the policy of the old; also, on the other 
hand, animating national courage, and 
raising souls, otherwise sordid, into hero- 
ism; on the whole, always a real and 
great power ; served with daily sacrifice 
of gold, time, and thought ; putting forth 
its claims, if hypocritically, at least in 
bold hypocrisy, not waiving any atom of 
them in doubt and fear ; and, assuredly, 
in large measure, sincere, believing in 
itself, and believed; a goodly system, 
moreover, in aspect ; gorgeous, harmoni- 
ous, mysterious ;—a thing which had 
either to be obeyed or combated, but 
could not be scorned. A religion tower- 
ing over all the city—many buttressed — 
luminous in marble stateliness, as the 
dome of our Lady of Safety shines over 
the sea ; many voiced also, giving, over 
all the eastern seas, to the sentinel his 
watchword, to the soldier his war-cry ; 
and, on the lips of all who died for 
Venice, shaping the whisper of death. 
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Without attempting to follow 
Mr. Ruskin step by step through 
the theoretical part of the volume, 
I note one or two speculations 
which, considering the very narrow 
induction on which they are rested, 
he advances certainly with far too 
much confidence. ‘lo avoid mis- 
construction, I quote his own 
words :— 


We find that all true landscape, 
whether simple or exalted, depends pri- 
marily for its interest on connexion with 
humanity, or with spiritual powers. ... 
Show that the dark clefts of the most ro- 
mantic mountain are uninhabited or un- 
traversed ; it will cease to be romantic. 
... The essential connexion of the power 
of landscape with human emotion is not 
less certain, because in many impressive 
pictures the link is slight or local. That 
the connexion should appear at a single 
point is all that we need. The compari- 
son with the dress of the body may be 
carried out into the extremest parallelism. 
It may often happen that no part of the 
figure wearing the dress is discernible, 
nevertheless, the perceivable fact that 
the drapery is worn by a figure makes all 
the difference. In one of the most 
sublime figures in the world this is ac- 
tually so; one of the fainting Marys in 
Tintoret’s ‘Crucifixion’ has cast her 
mantle over her head, and her face is lost 
in its shade, and her whole figure veiled 
in folds of gray. But what the difference 
is between that gray woof, that gathers 
round her as she falls, and the same folds 
cast in a heap upon the ground, that dif- 
ference and more exists between the 
power of Nature through which humanity 
is seen, and her power in the desert. . . . 
The purist school of Christian art cannot 
constitute areal school, because its first 
assumption is false, namely, that the 
natural world can be represented without 
the element of death. . . . All great and 
beautiful work has come of first gazing 
without shrinking into the darkness. If 
having done so, the human spirit can, by 
its courage and faith, conquer the evil, it 
rises into conceptions of victorious and 
consummated beauty. It is then the 
spirit of the highest Greek and Venetian 
art. 


And then follows through half a 
dozen chapters a splendid rhapsody 
on human progress, which 1 may 
briefly epitomize thus :— 

Death was faced heroically by 
the Greek, and therein to him was 
conquest and immortal strength. 
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The art of Christendom before the 
Reformation was, typically, Flo- 
rentine or Purist. It did not re- 
gard death. It turned away from 
the perishableness of earth to the 
rest and glory of heaven. It wears 
therefore no cross of valour or vic- 
tory. Among all the schools of art 
at that period the Venetian alone 
did its work manfully ; the Vene- 
tian artist was neither a fanatic nor 
an ascetic; he consented to look 
on either side of the horizon. At 
length the Reformation came, and 
shook the faiths of men. They had 
rested in Catholicism, and Catholi- 
cism had failed them. Death, the 
ancient enemy, came up again, 
hideous as of old. The brood of 
weak men fled before him, and gave 
themselves up to sensuality and 
unbelief. There is no other senti- 
ment traceable in the art of that 
period than ‘the weak dislike to 
entertain the idea of toil or suffer- 
ing. So that, ‘after a few pale 
rays of fading sanctity from Guido, 
and brown gleams of gipsy-Ma- 
donnahood from Murillo,’ religious 
art came utterly toan end. Three 
men only waited to see what would 
come of this resurrection of death : 
two in the north, Holbein and 
Durer; one in the south, Salvator. 
The two former war bravely with 
evil ; bravely and constantly ; but 
they retain the marks of the con- 
test, and never quite prevail. A 
sadness, not of their northern pines 
alone, rests upon their work. But 
Salvator fell,—his sombre soul did 
not perish in meanness or weakness, 
but he was overcome of evil. Since 
his fall there has been no faith in 
the art of Europe. 

We do not mean to inquire how 
far this narrative is historical. It is 
no doubt possible to combine the 

hilosophy with the poetry of 
clas Mr. Ruskin has the poetic 
intellect which translates ideas into 
forms ; andif he correctly describes 
the regulating ideas which have 
governed the life of Europe, then 
we are quite willing to allow him 
to dress them up in whatever garb 
hedeems best. But it is a pity,we 
think, that he should mix up with 
this, to say the least, doubtful 
argument, the true and exquisite 
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studies from the lives of individual 
artists which fill the closing chap- 
ters of the volume, This is a mis- 
take intwo ways. In the first place 
it disposes us to resent as irrelevant 
to the issue much that is other- 
wise most interesting ; and in the 
second place it gives an air of 
awkwardness to the narrative, and 
a feeling of insecurity to the 
reader. 

The observations I have to make 
on the preceding argument relate 
to two points only. 

First. The sources 
beauty. 

The power of all landscape, 
says Mr. Ruskin, depends on_ its 
connexion with human emotion. 
Without some link, however slight 
or local, with man, there can be no 
beauty or desirableness in nature, 
nor in any representation of it. 

We do not care to ask how far 
this doctrine is consistent with 
Mr. Ruskin’s previous teaching. 
He says that the annunciation of 
this truth has been the aim of all 
his past work. Suppose that it has 
been, is the doctrine any other 
than the old Alison-Jeffrey doctrine 
of association—a doctrine against 
which [had fancied that Mr. Ruskin 
once lifted up his voice? They 
held that all the beauty in natural 
forms is connected with human 
emotion, and so came substantially 
to the result at which he now 
arrives. Their application of the 
law was indeed somewhat more 
subtle and philosophic. Mr. Ruskin 
says that there must be in the 
landscape itself the visible link 
between the landscape and the 
emotion. Into any picture of the 
desert, for instance, a famished 
Arab, or other representative of 
humanity, must be introduced. But 
Jeffrey did not ask any such arbi- 
trary interposition. ‘Though there 
is no sign of life anywhere, the 
desert may be beautiful tous. The 
bodily presence of man is not re- 
quired, only the presence of his 
spirit. By subtlest mental laws, 
hard to analyse because dealing 
with intangible influences, and 
going back into the remotest years 
of life, he has twined strange feel- 
ings and dark sympathies around 


of natural 
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the desert forms, so that if you put 
him down in its midst, or place a 
representation of it before him, his 
sense of solitary and forlorn beauty 
will be immediately excited.’ It is 
manifest that this application is 
the more tenable of the two; Mr. 
Ruskin’s indeed leading inevitably 
and inextricably into the mire. 
The illustration which he employs 
is even more fallacious than the 
proposition which it enforces, As 
the human body dignifies the dress, 
so the human spirit dignifies the 
world. Acloak is naught; but the 
gray woof shrouding the face of 
Mary touches us to the quick. It 
has been said that a metaphor 
always conceals a fallacy : the pre- 
sent conceals two. The dress is of 
course a mere accessory to the form; 
it plays, and is intended to play, 
an entirely subordinate part. We 
do not admit that an old Roman or 
Venetian cloak, hanging on a peg, 
is necessarily an unlovely object ; 
but it stands to reason that, as it 
was made to be worn, it will appear 
to greatest advantage when wrapped 
round the body. But Monte Rosa, 
or the acacia at the window, or the 
sea out yonder, are not articles of 
raiment ; and it will be difficult to 
convince those who love these 
things, as some of us do, that their 
beauty and desirableness depend 
exclusively on their connexion with 
the perishable emotions of men. 
‘But, candidly, is not the feeling 
with which we look upon the veiled 
Mary very different—ditferent, not 
only in degree, but in kind—from 
that with which we look on the 
veil? Of course it is; and this is 
fallacy number two. Mr. Ruskin 
says, that in Tintoret’s picture the 
whole form is hidden. But we know 
that a weeper is there; the figure 
therefore cannot be entirely con- 
cealed, and it is the grief of the 
woman that moves us, and not the 
folds of the cloak. The cloak 
may be very skilfully painted, but 
we do not care much about dress at 
such a moment: we look past the 
cloak to the sorrow which it hides, 
Or take another illustration. A 
soldier has fallen in battle; a sheet 
is cast over the body. No limb is 
visible ; we only know that a dead 
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man lies there by the rigid lines of 
the drapery. Is it the sheet that 
stirs our pity, or the stricken 
warrior behind? 

So we put aside the illustration 
as essentially fallacious. But we 
do not deny that the argument, 
though it distorts and perverts, 
contains a few grains of truth. 
There can be no doubt that the 
loveliness of the world is heightened 
by the colouring of man’s spirit. 
Marathon is enchanted ground. A 
spell lies upon Thermopylz which 
the grandest defile in the Andes 
does not invoke. But we believe 
that rhetoric has greatly exagge- 
rated the effect of those associations, 
The breaking of the dykes by 
William of Orange and the Dutch 
is perhaps the most heroic act in 
European history; but no man 
asserts that the dykes are comely. 
The tranquil fidelity with which 
the Hollanders offered up their land 
as a sacrifice to truth and freedom 
moves our hearts, but does not 
deceive our taste. We reverence 
the great deed, and our reverence is 
none the less sincere because we 
know that it was transacted upon a 
morass. And onthe other hand, 
though the Spartan band had never 
poured out their blood like water, 
Greek and Barbarian would still 
view with awful delight the 
bleached and barren rocks of 
Thermopyle. 

Second, The temper of the great 
artists, 

It is rather difficult to see what 
Mr. Ruskin desires to indicate when 
he says, ‘ The natural world cannot 
be represented without the element 
of death.’ Taken in connexion, how- 
ever, with what follows, this some- 
what startling proposition appears 
to mean ioe that an artist, 
before he can do his work well, 
must, by trial endured with con- 
stancy, and conflict faced manfully, 
have arrived at some living faith. 
The Cross of suffering first—then 
the Crown of faith. 


They learn in suffering what they teach 
in song. 


T fancy that that is what Mr. Ruskin 
means, and if so, then undoubtedly 
the proposition, if not quite novel, 
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nor quite so startling as it appears 
at the outset, is to some extent 
true. <A belief cannot be called a 
real belief until it has been tried. 
Suffering, wrong, persecution from 
without, the cry of despair from 
within, are needed to call it into 
consciousness and give it strength. 
The feeble heart fails ; but, clear in 
spirit and crowned with victory, 
the strong man issues forth from 
the valley of death. 

Yet the proposition is more cer- 
tainly applicable to belief than to 
work, There is no evidence to 
prove that the calm superiority of 
the greatest men is due to such 
training. They are tranquil because 
they are strong. A supreme ima- 
gination is always tranquil; it is 
satisfied with its own sweetness 
and strength; whereas feebleness 
is restless, uneasy, and inquisitive. 
I do not know that Homer or 
Shakspeare or Goethe underwent 
many stormy mental conflicts, or 
that their work is less noble or less 
consummate because they did not. 
A passionate belief cannot perhaps 
be attained without pain; but isa 
passionate belief necessary to pro- 
duce great work ? 

Or take the artists whom Mr. 
Ruskin worships—the Venetian. 

Mr. Ruskin says that the superi- 
ority of Venetian to Florentine 
landscape consisted in this, that 
while the one turned away im- 
patiently from sin and death, the 
other ‘gazed without shrinking 
into the darkness,’ and having by 
its courage and faith conquered the 
evil, ‘ rose into conceptions of vic- 
torious and consummated beauty.’ 
No one denies that Venetian art 
differs from Florentine ; but how 
does it differ? Are there any signs 
of spiritual conflict in Titian and 
Tintoret that we do not find in the 
Florentines? These lordly and 
sumptuous Venetians do not cer- 
tainly look like men who spent 
much time in ‘gazing into the 
darkness.’ I am sure that they 
were noble gentlemen; and that, 
like all in Venice, they felt proud 
and glad that they were Venetians. 
But | find no evidence of spiritual 
strife or spiritual victory in their 
lives or in their work ; and these 
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are assuredly the last qualities that 
I should expect to find in it. 
Venetian art, in short, was essen- 
tially national and secular ; and in 
this volume Mr. Ruskin has shown 
admirably why it was so. Only he 
will not be content with simple 
phrases. The art was great because 
‘it did not exclude the element of 
death ; the artists were great, be- 
cause they ‘looked without shrink- 
ing into the darkness,’ De gusti- 
bus,—and to this debate the maxim 
is peculiarly applicable, for it is 
one where neither side can produce 
any positive evidence. But there 
is one point which Mr. Ruskin 
should consider. 

He has told us in language of 
matchless beauty how speedily the 
art of Venice declined :— 


T know not how far in humility, or how 
far in bitter and hopeless levity, the great 
Venetians gave their art to be blasted by 
the sea-winds, or wasted by the worm. 
I know not whether in sorrowful obedi- 
ence, or in wanton compliance, they fos- 
tered the folly, and enriched the luxury of 
their age. This only I know that in 
proportion to the greatness of their power 
was the shame of its desecration and the 
suddenness of its fall. The enchanter’s 
spell, woven by centuries of toil, was 
broken in the weakness of a moment ; 
and swiftly, and utterly, as a rainbow 
vanishes, the radiance and the strength 
faded from the wings of the Lion. 


And he attributes its fall to its 
‘recklessness in aim. Wholly noble 
in its sources, it was wholly un- 
worthy in its purposes.’ 

Now, is this explanation tenable 
or consistent? Consider what, he 
says, these men were,—men who 
had striven with evil, and who had 
vanquished evil. What does such 
a discipline imply? Not only ‘an 
equal temper of heroic hearts,’ but 
the life of faith, obedience, self- 
sacrifice, self-control. If it does 
not mean that, what does it mean ? 
By their fruits ye shall know them ; 
and the fruit of stern moral re- 
straint and splendid spiritual vic- 
tory is—recklessness. Surely, if 
Mr. Ruskin’s assertion had been 
accurate, the Venetians would have 
worked, not recklessly, but with 
supreme earnestness, ‘as unto God 
and not unto man,’ 
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Time fails; but I have under- 
taken to quote one or two of Mr. 
Ruskin’s ‘ poems, and if I did not, 
the reader would be entitled to 
complain. Here are a few stanzas 
from the song upon the Pine, the 
Greek Hymn, and the Ode to 
Venice, of which I spoke :-— 


THE PINE, 


Magnificent erectness !—nay sometimes 
almost terrible. Other trees, tufting 
crag or hill, yield to the form and sway 
of the ground, clothe it with soft compli- 
ance, are partly its subjects, partly its 
flatterers, partly its comforters. But the 
pine rises in serene resistance, self-con- 
tained ; nor can I ever without awe stay 
long under a great Alpine cliff, far from 
all house or work of men, looking up to 
its companies of pine, as they stand on 
the inaccessible juts and perilous ledges 
of the enormous wall, in quiet multitudes, 
each like the shadow of the one beside it 
—upright, fixed, spectral, as troops of 
giants standing on the walls of Hades, not 
knowing each other—dumb for ever. 
You cannot reach them, cannot cry to 
them ;—those trees never heard human 
voice ; they are far above all sound but 
of the winds. No foot ever stirred fallen 
leaf of theirs. All comfortless they stand 
between the two eternities of the Vacancy 
and the Rock; yet with such iron will 
that the rock itself looks bent and shat- 
tered beside them—fragile, weak, incon- 
sistent, compared to their dark energy of 
delicate life, and monotony of enchanted 
pride ;—unnumbered, unconquerable. 

And indeed you may pass under them 
if, leaving the most sacred spot in Swiss 
history, the Meadow of the Three Foun- 
tains, you bid the boatman row southward 
a little way by the shore of the Bay of 
Uri. Steepest there on its western side, 
the walls of its rocks ascend to heaven. 
Far in the blue of evening, like a great 
cathedral pavement, lies the lake in its 
darkness ; and you may hear the whisper 
of innumerable falling waters return from 
the hollows of the cliff, like the voices of 
a multitude praying under their breath. 
From time to time the beat of a wave, 
slow lifted, where the rocks lean over the 
black depth, dies heavily as the last note 
of arequiem. Opposite, green with steep 
grass, and set with chalet villages, the 
Fron-Alp rises in one solemn glow of pas- 
toral light and peace ; and above, against 
the clouds of twilight, ghostly on the gray 
precipice, stand, myriad by myriad, the 
shadowy armies of the Unterwalden pine. 

I have seen that it is possible for the 
stranger to pass through this great chapel, 
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with its font of waters, and mountain 
pillars, and vaults of cloud, without being 
touched by one noble thought, or stirred 
by any sacred passion ; but for those who 
received from its waves the baptism of 
their youth, and learned beneath its rocks 
the fidelity of their manhood, and watched 
amidst its clouds the likeness of the 
dream of life, with the eyes of age—for 
those I will not believe that the mountain 
shrine was built, or the calm of its forest 
shadows guarded by their God, in vain. 


A GREEK HYMN. 


The Greeks never shrink from horror ; 
down to its uttermost depth, to its most 
appalling physical detail, they strive to 
sound the secrets of sorrow. For them 
there is no passing by on the other side, 
no turning away the eyes to vanity from 
pain. Literally, they have not ‘lifted 
up their souls unto vanity.’ Whether 
there be consolation for them or not, 
neither apathy nor blindness shall be 
their saviours ; if, for them, thus know- 
ing the facts of the grief of earth, any 
hope, relief, or triumph may hereafter 
seem possible—well; but, if not, still 
hopeless, reliefless, eternal, the sorrow 
shall be met face to face. This Hector, 
so righteous, so merciful, so brave, has, 
nevertheless, to look upon his dearest 
brother in miserablest death. His own 
soul passes away in hopeless sobs through 
the throat-wound of the Grecian spear. 
That is one aspect of things in this world, 
a fair world truly, but having, among its 
other aspects, this one, highly ambiguous. 

And beyond that mortality, what hope 
have we? Nothing is clear to us on 
that horizon, nor comforting. Funeral 
honours ; perhaps also rest; perhaps a 
shadowy life,—artless, joyless, loveless. 
No devices in that darkness of the grave, 
nor daring, nor delight. Neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage, nor casting of 
spears, nor rolling of chariots, nor voice 
of fame. 

Be it so. With no better reward, no 
brighter hope, we will be men while we 
may ; men, just and strong and fearless, 
and up to our power, perfect. Athena 
herself, our wisdom and our strength, 
may betray us ;—Pheebus, our sun, smite 
us with plague, or hide his face from us 
helpless ;—Jove and all the powers of fate 
oppress us, or give us up to destruction. 
While we live, we will hold fast our in- 
tegrity ; no weak tears shall blind us, no 
unmanly tremors abate our strength of 
arm nor swiftness of limb. The gods 
have given us at least this glorious body 
and this righteous conscience ; these will 
we keep bright and pure to the end. So 
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may we fall to misery, but not to base- 
ness ; so may we sink to sleep, but not 
to shame. . 

And herein was conquest, So defied, 
the betraying and accusing shadows 
shrank back ; the mysterious horror sub- 
dued itself to majestic sorrow. Death 
was swallowed up in victory. Their 
blood, which seemed to be poured out 
upon the ground, rose into hyacinthine 
flowers. All the beauty of earth opened 
to them; they had ploughed into its 
darkness, and they reaped its gold; the 
Gods, in whom they had trusted through 
all semblance of oppression, came down 
to love them, and be their helpmates. 
Great Artemis guarded their flocks by 
night ; Selene kissed in love the eyes of 
those who slept. And from all came the 
help of heaven to body and soul; a 
strange spirit lifting the lovely limbs ; 
strange light glowing on the golden hair ; 
and strongest comfort filling the trustful 
heart, so that they could put off their 
armour and lie down to sleep, —their work 
well done, whether at the gates of their 
temples or of their mountains ; accepting 
the death they once thought terrible, as 
the gift of Him who knew and granted 
what was best. 


AN ODE TO VENICE. 


A city of marble did I say? Nay, 
rather a golden city, paved with emerald. 
For truly, every pinnacle and turret 
gleamed or glowed, overlaid with gold, or 
bossed with jasper. Beneath, the unsul- 
lied sea drew in deep breathing, to and 
fro, its eddies of green wave. Deep- 
hearted, majestic, terrible as the sea, the 
men of Venice moved in sway of power 
and war; pure as her pillars of alabaster 
stood her mothers and maidens; from 
foot to brow, all noble, walked her knights ; 
the low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted 
armour shot angrily under their blood-red 
mantle-folds. Fearless, faithful, patient, 
impenetrable, implacable—every word a 
fate—sat her senate. In hope and honour, 
lulled by flowing of wave around their 
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isles of sacred sand, each with his name 
written, and the cross graved at his side, 
lay her dead. A wonderful piece of 
world. Rather, itself a world. It lay 
along the face of the waters, no larger, as 
the captains saw it from their masts at 
evening, than a bar of sunset that could 
not pass away ; but for its power, it must 
have seemed to them as if they were 
sailing in the expanse of heaven, and this 
a great planet, whose orient edge widened 
through ether. A world from which all 
ignoble care and petty thoughts were 
banished, with all the common and poor 
elements of life. No foulness, nor tumult, 
in those tremulous streets, that filled, or 
fell, beneath the moon; but rippled 
music of majestic change, or thrilling 
silence. No weak walls could rise above 
them ; no low-roofed cottage, nor straw- 
built shed. Only the strength as of rock, 
and the finished setting of stones most 
precious. And around them, far as the 
eye could reach, still the soft moving of 
stainless waters, proudly pure; as not 
the flower, so neither the thorn nor the 
thistle, could grow in the glancing fields. 
Ethereal strength of Alps, dreaming, 
vanishing, in high procession beyond the 
Torcellan shore: blue islands of Paduan 
hills, poised in the golden west. Above, 
free winds and fiery clouds ranging at 
their will; brightness out of the north, 
and balm from the south, and the stars of 
the evening and morning clear in the 
limitless light of arched heaven and 
circling sea. 

Such was Giorgione’s school,—such 
Titian’s home. 


More than once, as the successive 
volumes appeared, we have noticed 
Modern Painters. Here we close 
our criticisms; and here (there 
having been strife between us), we 
must record our deliberate convic- 
tion that Mr. Ruskin has completed 
a work which is destined to’ live, 
and that this, the closing volume, 
is its flower and crown. 

SHIRLEY, 
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IDA CONWAY. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HERE was a party that night 

at Madame de Valincourt’s, It 
was supposed to be one of her best 
receptions ; and among the many 
distinguished guests already as- 
sembled, it was whispered that the 
Countess Rosenberg was to grace 
it with her presence. Baron Entz- 
berg was the first to hear the news 
—lost no time in repeating it— 
heard it again through the source 
of which he had himself been the 
fountain-head — communicated it 
again—received it again—parted 
with it again—took it up again— 
and finally found himself impressed 
with the idea that this anticipated 
arrival was making a sensation. 
When he had sufficiently enjoyed 
this excitement, he set out in 
quest of another; and for that 
purpose he entered that small third 
inner apartment where Auguste 
was wont to play at cards. He 
there found what he wanted. He 
found Auguste and Potolski at play. 
Auguste pale, depressed, agitated : 
Potolski flushed with enjoyment, 
and evidently a winner. There 
could not be a better study or a 
more entertaining scene. The 
Baron took a seat at the table to 
overlook the game. The stakes 
were high: the movement of the 
game was rapid: the antagonists 
were silent. In ten minutes the 
matter was concluded, and Auguste 
rose from the table with a faltering 
step and a trembling voice. 

‘This is the seventh successive 
evening on which Fortune has 
enlisted entirely on your side, 
Chevalier,’ said he. 

‘But she is an inconstant lady, 
and may change again to-morrow,’ 
replied Potolski. 

‘I can play no more to-night,’ 
said Auguste. ‘My head aches 
violently. The devil is in posses- 
sion, I think. My brain is giving 
way ; but I will try another chance 
with you to-morrow morning.’ 





Potolski smiled his assent, and 
strolled into the music-room, where 
he presently delighted the company 
by his performance on the flute : 
it was no ordinary performance ; 
the tone he drew from the in- 
strument was sweet and full; 
his execution was brilliant; and, 
flushed and ciated as he was, 
his music was enriched with a 
deep melodious passion. It was 
difficult to listen to it without 
emotion ; and D’Entzberg, little 
given to sentiment, found himself 
forgetting to be vigilant, losing 
himself in recollections of his 
youth, in thoughts of his childhood, 
of his mother’s love, of her loss, 
and his own lost days. The ten- 
derness of the strain conjured up 
to him that better time; and he 
saw his former self, with an am- 
bition not altogether ignoble, with 
a sense of religion, with one pure 
and deep affection, when he was 
not an intriguer, not a courtier, not 
a searcher into vice, when he was 
not a mere worm finding his food 
in corruption, when his palate had 
not learnt to relish the records of 
sensuality and depravity. But be- 
fore the melody ceased, he wiped 
the moist drops from his eyeglass, 
fitted it again into his eye, and re- 
sumed his scrutiny. It was worth 
while. Ernest Wertheim’s was the 
next entrance, and immediately 
after him came Sir Archibald Con- 
way, alone. There was no daughter 
with him to make an excuse for 
his presence ; and from the moment 
that he arrived, Madame de Valin- 
court became lost to the rest of her 
company. She and Félicie were 
immediately seated on either side 
of him. Auguste hovered in the 
vicinity, but his wife’s discretion 
kept him safely in the background, 
The devotion of these two ladies 
to Sir Archibald was a subject for 
speculation. He was not an agree- 


able man—he had ceased to be a 
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handsome man; yet for his sake 
Madame de Valincourt was willing 
to affront and disappoint admirers 
who were young, fashionable, and 
amusing. Sir Archibald wasa man 
of property; and the Baron had 
gleaned from the shopkeepers of 
Badheim that the Valincourts were 
not paying their bills. He had 
seen Auguste, not only on this 
night, but constantly, a loser in 

rivate play with Potolski; and he 

new that he frequently encoun- 
tered losses at the public table. It 
was evident that Sir Archibald’s 
funds were to be drawn upon: it 
was for this that Sir Archibald was 
to be flattered. For every effect 
there must beacause. D’Entzberg 
had reached such a point in his 
reflections when Ernest joined him. 
While he returned his salutation, 
he observed the paleness of his 
face; it showed lines about the 
mouth such as belong to older men ; 
and his eyes had an anxious and 
restless expression. He was clear- 
ly ill at ease; and the Baron 
derived a pleasure from this obser- 
vation. He had received that very 
evening from Ernest’s father the 
positive assurance that his son was 
engaged to the Countess Rosen- 
berg, but he believed neverthe- 
less that Ernest loved Ida ; and he 
thought that he was struggling to 
free himself from the chain that 
bound him; while he felt certain 
that the intended marriage with 
the Countess was a scheme of old 
Wertheim’s, with a view to court 
preferment and the aggrandizement 
of his family. As he was think- 
ing of these things, Count Ernest 
addressed him. 

* How hot the room is,’ said he: 
‘too full.’ 

‘And still you see, replied 
D’Entzberg, ‘the most important 
arrival has not yet taken place. The 
Countess Rosenberg is not yet 
come.’ 

‘She will be here in ten minutes’ 
time,’ said a voice near them: it 
was that of the young Hauptman 
Otto Briinfels. 

‘Indeed ; and pray where have 
you heard this? asked the Baron. 

‘Oh! at the Palace ; I was there 
to-day.’ 
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Ernest looked round him and 
sighed. 

‘Miss Conway,’ said he, ‘is not 
here.’ 

‘No, replied D’Entzberg, with 
vivacity, ‘ that dear child could not 
come. I called to see her just 
before I came here, but I could 
only see Captain Warburton, and 
he told me that she was suffering 
from a violent, severe, terrible, 
excruciating headache, Suffering 
agonies of pain, the darling child! 

The Baron had not laid on his 
epithets in vain. When he turned 
towards Ernest he saw a movement 
of pain. This encouraged him to 
go on; and before Ernest could 
speak, he continued— 

‘That sweet, lovelyIda, Iam,oh! 
so grieved. It was the ox-wagon 
pene that was too much for 
1er; do you know, poor Captain 
Warburton was quite distressed ? 
He is an honest young man, that ; 
a fine manly fellow. We were not 
such great friends, I may tell you 
now, when we first met, but we are 
great friends to-day. You see, we 
have a subject of sympathy. And 
I like him for Ida’s sake.’ 

‘For Miss Conway’s sake? ques- 
tioned Ernest, in a voice that shook. 

‘Yes, certainly ; for Miss Ida’s 
sake, Do younot knowthat heloves 
Ida? It is a secret that is pretty 
well known; but you will be so 
kind as not to repeat that I have 
said so. Yes, it is a certain fact. 
But you need not say that I have 
said so, lest I lose my character for 
discretion. It is as clear, I may 
say, as our best noondaysun! And 
is it not natural? Think what 
opportunities he has! Why, they 
are always together.’ 

It had occurred to the Baron— 
and he could not resist interference 
—that a little stir of jealousy might 
be useful, and as the Count turned 
away abruptly, he concluded that 
he had not missed his aim. 

Florian Geier, walking slowly, 
and wiping his spectacles as he 
walked, now joined them. He had 
just arrived. 

‘You will be sorry, said he to 
Ernest, ‘to hear that your most 
dear sister is not able to come to- 
night. She is quite ill: she must 
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be very ill, for she could not see 
even me to-day. Madame Wolf 
tells me she is ill. I fear she must 
have caught cold in that damp 
tower.’ 

‘What hardships were you all 
exposed to? Ernest asked. ‘Miss 
Conway is ill too.’ 

Baron Entzberg listened and 
smiled ; proud, though he had the 
pain of repressing his knowledge, 
to know more than they did. The 
difficulty of retention was relieved 
by the long-expected entrance of 
the Countess a a There 
was a general stir as she came in, 
and she was received with the 
honours of royalty, although not 
legitimately entitled to them. Otto 
Briinfels, with Ernest, followed in 
the movement that followed her, 
and Potolski also moved away from 
the piano to look at her; as he 
passed Baron Entzberg, a little note 
dropped from his pocket, which the 
Baron silently picked up. 

Human nature is sometimes 
sorely tempted, and the Baron’s 
was tempted now. He turned the 
note carefully round, and examined 
the handwriting of the address. It 
vas certainly the Countess Doro- 
thea’s. ‘'To the Chevalier Potolski.’ 
No other direction. ‘It had, then, 
been either carried to him,’ the 
Baron said to himself, ‘or he had 
called for it: he had probably 
called for it. Had it been written 
this very day? He looked closely 
through his eyeglass, and from the 
colour of the ink he judged that 
it had. What might its contents 
be? What could they be? What 
might they not be? Happily for 
the Baron’s integrity, Potolski just 
now strolled back again, he looked 
on the ground, he was evidently 
in search of his lost property, and 
D’Entzberg returned it to him 
intact, and with a bow as profound 
as the relief of his conscience. 
He felt himself fairly entitled to 
watch Potolski’s countenance when 
he took back the note ; and he saw 
him handle it with unction ; sawhim 
glance towards Ernest Wertheim 
as he did so; saw a smile of exul- 
tation on his lips, and said to him- 
self, ‘the Countess Dorothea is a lost 
woman,’ But it was time to present 
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himself to the Countess Rosenberg, 
and he passed on. Rosalie de 
Rosenberg had the gifts of beauty 
and of grace, in addition to that ofa 
high position at Court, and she was 
surrounded by adulators ; she was 
the centre of a group of worshippers. 
D’Entzberg, when he drew near her, 
found Ernest Wertheim at his side, 
and at the same moment Madame 
de Valincourt, sweeping the floor 
with her gorgeous silks, advanced, 
to present Sir Archibald Conway 
to the Countess. She greeted him 
with much courtesy, and inquired 
for his daughter. 

‘ Lhave,’ said she, ‘heard somuch 
of the beauty and the accomplish- 
ments of Miss Conway.’ 

Sir Archibald lamented that his 
daughter had not been able to ac- 
company him this evening. She 
was detained at home by indisposi- 
tion. 

Baron Entzberg was certain of 
an agitation in the demeanour of 
Ernest Wertheim at these words, 
and eagerly waited for more. The 
Countess continued. 

She wished to know Miss Conway. 
She hoped for her presence at a 
stag hunt that was to take place in 
the forest of N afew days hence 
under her patronage, when a 
déjedner would be given under the 
auspices of M. Dupuis, the Grand- 
Duke having lent his Jagdhaus as 
the place of rendezvous and re- 
freshment for the occasion. Sir 
Archibald accepted the invitation 
with many acknowledgments, and 
the Countess then turned to Ernest 
Wertheim to inquire after his sister 
Dorothea. Her illness was de- 
scribed as having proceeded from 
the fatigues of the same unlucky 
expedition in an ox-wagon which 
had so much tried Miss Conway’s 
strength. The Countess protested 
against ox-wagons. Florian Geier 
came forward and deliberately and 
emphatically doubted the ladies’ 
indisposition being fairly attri- 
butable to the ox-wagon. He 
rather believed the damp old 
tower to be in fault; it was 
ill-built, ill-contrived, and it was 
known throughout the country 
as the Devil’s Tower; at great 
length he detailed the legend al- 
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ready told in these pages, while 
Baron Entzberg stood by, smiling 
and bowing, and smiling again, 
hardly able to contain himself. 

‘A curious old legend that,’ said 
Otto Briinfels, observing the mirth 
to which the Baron was moved, 

‘Ah! yes, that devilis alwayssuch 
an amusing fellow in a story-book,’ 
replied the Baron. ‘ A very funny 
fellow indeed, as long as one does 
not meet him rather too closely. 
It is not pleasant to get into his 
debt ; but it is pleasant to hear of 
his tricks.’ 

‘The Professor makes a lively tale 
long and tedious,’ said Otto. ‘Was 
he in the Tower himself yesterday ? 

‘No, answered the Baron, ‘not 
he but another was there, much less 
tedious but much less honest. We 
fell in there with the Chevalier 
Potolski.’ 

How D’Entzberg now longed to 
talk! How he longed, under the 
strictest injunctions of secresy, 
of course, to tell all that he knew, 
and to insinuate more. But he 
had promised Ida, ‘Tell, said the 


custom of his nature —‘ refrain,’ 
said the prompting of a better 
affection; and he obeyed the better 


spirit, and withdrew himself from 
Otto’s company. A hasty retreat 
was his only safety. 

There was little left now to 
interest him; and when Ernest 
Wertheim soon afterwards left the 
company, the Baron accompanied 
him. A singularly clear beautiful 
moonlight assisted D’Entzberg’s 
good conscience in the animation 
of his spirits, and as they passed 
along the promenade he poured 
a quantity of gossip into Ernest’s 
ears. His companion was silent, 
and the face that had looked 
pale in Madame de Valincourt’s 
brilliant room looked haggard now. 
When they reached the path lead- 
ing to his house, he took the Baron’s 
hand, pressed it for a moment 
warmly in his own, and affection- 
ately wished him good night. The 
Baron’s natural good humour led 
him to return this unwonted cor- 
diality with a double fervour. He 
kept up a series of profound bows 
till the young Count was quite out 
of sight, and then he turned home- 
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wards, holding a busy converse 
with his thoughts as he walked, 
concentrating his attention upon 
Ernest’s heart, striving with all his 
might to penetrate to its coré and 
to pluck from it its mystery. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The early morning found the 
Baron and his dog at the custo- 
mary place of observation ; and as 
he walked briskly up and down to 
the measure of a waltz tune from 
the melodious Bohemians, he met 
Carlotta Schultz. 

‘Where are you going to, Miss 
Carlotta? 

‘Where 
Baron ¢ 

‘I come from those dear Con- 
ways.” 

‘I go to those dear Conways.’ 

‘Have you given your lesson this 
morning 

‘Yes, to that good Captain War- 
burton. But, do you know, he 
scarcely understood me? He was 
in a dream, a deep dream ; he wan- 
dered—he could not read the words. 
Ah! I know so well where his 
thoughts took him.’ 

‘Indeed ; did you tell him so? 

‘No; but to show him my sym- 
pathy, [ told him my own history. 
Ah, Baron! J have known what 
it is to suffer in this way; you 
probably remember ? 

‘Yes, yes, excellent Miss Car- 
lotta, I know. But your history 
belongs to the past, and this young 
man’s is going on under our very 
eyes. Now, I confess to you that 
my sympathy with distant events 
is faint and dim like the events 
themselves. I have little value for 
what is called history, for I have so 
many doubts as to whether it is 
correctly handed down to us. I 
prefer watching life as it goes, and 
I am infinitely interested in the 
progress of our young friend’s 
affections.’ 

‘I admire Count Ernest Wer- 
theim, but Captain Warburton 
is my pupil, and it is my opinion, 
you must know, that he may yet 
gain the day,’ said Carlotta.. ‘Do 


are you going to, 
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you know anything authentic, dear 
excellent Baron, concerning the 
Countess Rosenberg; and is ‘it, do 
you think, the news of this engage- 
ment that has so troubled Miss 
Ida? 

‘Great Heaven! you are indis- 
creet, Miss Carlotta ; I think—but 
mind, Miss Carlotta, I have no 
right to think—that there are cer- 
tain other causes at work; there 
is no one living but yourself 
to whom I would tell so much. 
We must be discreet and not too 
inquisitive, Miss Carlotta—not too 


inquisitive. Do you visit at the 
palace to-day ? 
‘Yes, Baron; I have a new 


stitch in embroidery to explain to 
her Serene Highness’s gowvernante, 
and I shall be there perhaps for 
half an hour.’ 

‘So! Come afterwards, then, to 
me and tell anything you may 
chance to pick up ; any little news; 
and we must assist each other to 
be cautious, for this is a most 
delicate matter, which must rest 
between youandmealone. Come, 
Arno! Arno!—come to see your 
friend, Miss Ida.’ 

Carlotta parted from him, and he 
chatted to his dog for the rest of 
the way. He moved with alacrity, 
he enjoyed the morning air and 
the sunshine that was breaking 
through the early mists, while he 
was making an effort at a similar 
proceeding in his own mind; and 
he had contrived a great many 
situations and a great many expla- 
nations for the principal characters 
in his story, before Captain Warbur- 
ton’s voice from the garden gate 
greeted him. The greeting was in 
the cordial tone of a man who was 
tired of his own company. 

‘Ah, Herr Baron! there you are 
—come in, come in. You will see, 
perhaps, no one but myself, but 1 
am heartily glad to see you. Come 


> 


in. 


The invitation was complied with 
at once, and they entered the house 
together. 

‘You must come to our apart- 
ments,’ said Richard; ‘Mrs. War- 


burton will be delighted to: have 
your company at breakfast.’ 
‘1 have eat my breakfast, I zank, 
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up, said the Baron; ‘ Arno and I 
we are early to eat ; zen come our 
promenade, and zen begin ze busi- 
ness of ze day.’ 

Captain Warburton fixed his 
wide blue eyes upon the Baron’s 
face, wondering what the business 
of the day consisted in. 

‘How goes all, zis morning?’ 
asked the Baron. 

‘How goes all, is a comprehen- 
sive question, and not so very easy 
toanswer. Must I take it in detail? 
Sir Archibald has been quizzing 
his sister and scolding his servants. 
Aunt Kitty has been ¢ crying. Miss 
Conway—lIda Conw ay—has not yet 
left her room, and Mrs. Warburton 
is there with her. It seems that 
when a party of English people go 
out in a German ox-wagon, they 
come back as if they had been out 
to battle and got licked ; just about 
as happy, Baron, as the French the 
day after Waterloo.’ 

‘Ach! mein Gott! but you are 
comic, my Captain. You shall 
hear ze poor Herr Professor Geier 
defend our wagon, he shall do it 
brave, and so slow as brave. It is 
to ze Countess Rosalie last night 
he praise ze wagon so high, and 
he only blame ze old tower. Rosalie 
has not listened him all ze way ; 
but she has order so many copies 
of ze treatise on ze Clarence dream.’ 

‘Where was this ?’ 

‘Tt shall have been last night at 
ze réception Valincourt. Mon Dieu! 
but Count Ernest, he is all white ; 
he shall be contract perhaps to ze 
Rosenberg Countess, but he shall 
not be to her (I speak confiding, to 
you alone), he shall not be to her, I 
believe, so very devout attach. I 
shall tell you, ze old Fazer Wer- 
theim shall be a so shrewd fox. 
He shall enter so soft ze yard of ze 
poultry, and walk so grave, so 
demure ; but his imagination shall 
be to swallow up for himself. His 
son shall be victim, shall perhaps 
make wiz him quarrel, but what for 
his honour !” 

Captain Warburton made a move- 
ment that betrayed agitation, and 
his countenance underwent a 
change. He drew back his chair 
a few paces. Baron Entzberg 
followed his movement, and laying 
3D2 
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his hand upon his arm, fixed his 
grey eyes upon him. 

‘If I understand you rightly, 
Baron, said Richard, after a minute 
of silence, ‘Count Ernest’s honour 
and fortunes go together in this 
matter.’ 

The Baron replied with an im- 
pressive nod, 

Captain Warburton on this began 

first to whistle and then to sing one 
of his favourite negro melodies. 
It was Cheer up, Sam, Don’t let your 
spirits go down, and the Baron ap- 
—— with his usual vivacity. 
<mily Warburton entered just at 
the loudest moment of the song and 
the applause, disposed for gravity, 
but unable to resist a smile at the 
performance. 

‘You are merry,’ said she. ‘You 
have infected Richard with some of 
your own natural gaiety, Baron 
Entzberg ; for I am sure I left him 
ten minutes ago in a very different 
mood.’ 

The Baron laughed and bowed, 
and inquired after zat so lovely, so 
adored Miss Ida. 

Mrs. Warburton replied that Ida 
had a slight cold, and that Aunt 
Kitty made too much of it. She 
really thought too much of her 
niece, 

Captain Warburton did not see 
that. 

Emily added that Sir Archibald 
had as soon as he had swallowed 
his cup of coffee gone to the Valin- 
courts, 

‘To game,’ said the Baron. 

Emily started. 

‘Impossible ! 
you to think it? 

‘For zis, to visit Auguste de 
Valincourt means to game; it is 
his alone occupation.’ 

‘Yes; but Sir Archibald goes to 
visit madame.’ 

‘To make his love, for zat is 
her sports,’ 

‘You are perhaps mistaken, Baron 
Entzberg ; Sir Archibald possibly 
goes there merely to get rid of his 
time.’ 

‘Possibly ; but he shall certainly 
get so rid of his money, and most 
like of his heart. I assure you I 
esteem ze Valincourts; zey are 
polite ; zey are good society ; but 
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nobody shall be ever indulge wiz 
zeir intimate and not pay for it in 
coin. Ze duty on zeir friendship 
shall be high; but zen, ze tax is 
levy wiz ze great amiability.’ 

‘That Félicie,’ said Richard, ‘isa 
laughing, silly innocent.’ 

‘Not so silly,’ said the Baron. 
‘Du Himmel! Mrs. Warburton, 
shall she like ze English titles of 
Lady Archibald Holybrook ?’ 

‘She is seventeen,’ said Emily ; 
‘and Sir Archibald is past fifty, 

‘Seventeen and fifty have been 
add before now,’ said the Baron ; 
‘in ordinary count make sixty- 
seven, but ze sum of zis addition 
shall be more considerate. Ach 
Gott, how I hate to scandal! howl 
hate so intrigue! but I shall not be 
astonish to see. But let me not 
any more interrupt you, Mrs. War- 
burton. Shall you zink zat dear 
Aunt Kitty shall see me? 

‘I am sure she would if she 
knew you were here. My maid 
shall announce you to her; you 
will find her in her breakfast- 
room.” 

*Zousand zank, Mrs. Warburton. 
Lieber Hauptman, adieu, and 
shaking hands cordially with 
Richard, he went down to the 
Conway suite of apartments with- 
out waiting for Emily Warburton’s 
maid, 

Aunt Kitty met him with 
kindness, but some depression 
showed itself through her attempts 
zt cheerfulness. She spoke of the 
vays of Badheim with unwonted 
bitterness. Madame Stein had just 
been to her in tribulation, her hus- 
band had just staked and lost all 
the earnings of the last three 
months. It was dreadful to hear 
everyday such miseries. It preyed 
upon her spirits, and she wished 
Sir Archibald would go. For who 
was safe ? 

The Baron rejected the idea: all 
would go well ; he could not endure 
so much asthe thought of their de- 
yarture. Miss Ida was only just 

eginning to be known and appre- 
ciated. Her beauty, her divine 
voice, her grace, her charms, were 
making themselves recognised in 
society. She must remain and 
achieve a triumph. He believed 
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that even now an invitation for Sir 
Archibald and the Miss Conways, 
and also for Captain and Mrs. 
Warburton, to a great concert to 
be given by the Grand-Duchess, was 
about to goforth. The concert was 
to take place in a few days. Ida’s 
gift of song must make a sensation ; 
it would be a great éclat for her. 
Aunt Kitty shook her head, and 
tears gathered in her eyes. At 
this moment Ida entered the 
room, her head drooping, her 
step slow, her cheeks pale, the 
beauty of her eyes extinguished, 
her whole demeanour altered, with 
a lock that sought the ground, 
with a movement that suggested 
heaviness, with an expression that 
was an entreaty for rest. Her face 
brightened for a moment when the 
Baron addressed her, but the smile 
that passed across it was transient. 
An appearance so totally unfit for 
making an éclat staggered even the 
Baron’s confidence for a few 
minutes, but it soon returned in 
all its force ; he took a chair next 
to his favourite, and spoke to her 
in caressing tones, as he was wont 
to do to Arno when he was sick. 


‘Du liebes kind, machére enfant ; 
my lovely child, you are not well ; 
your head aches, you have not slept, 


you shall be troubled. Ach Gott! 
but you shall not so give way; 
listen now, listen an aged friend ; 
you must get well, Badheim shall 
be desert without you. Ach! you 
were so missed at the Valincourt.’ 

Ida lifted her head for a moment, 
looked timidly in the Baron’s face, 
and asked, 

‘ Who missed me? 

‘I shall have missed you, and so 
also Count Ernest Wertheim, il était 
désolé; people talked, zere was 
noise, zere was animate conversa- 
tion, but “ where is Miss Conway ?” 
was his alone phrase. He was deso- 
late—he had no pleasure—he was 
not able for more—where is Miss 
Conway ? 

* Ach, my child, quiet your nerve, 
tranquillisez vous, All goes well. 
Now T shall go; but, no—wait— 
I shall tell you of ze concert. You 
shall go to ze Grand-Duke’s concert 
—you shall sing—you shall be fury 
—you shall be a great triumph. 
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How proud for me! 
adieu, ma belle enfant. 
Miss Conway. Good bye, my dear 
Miss Ida. God shall bless you!’ 
And taking a hand of each he 
bowed profoundly, according to his 
custom, and left the room. 

‘Ida, my child,’ said Aunt Kitty, 
as soon as the Baron was gone, ‘do 
not go from me, do not leave the 
room, do not sit alone. Come to 
me, come to me, and listen to me. 
What was all this, what could the 
Baron mean? Does Ernest think 
of you, of youalone? What use? 
whatuse? I[fear; indeedI do. Do 
we not know—ch, my Ida! my 
child, my treasure—do we not know 
that he is to marry the Countess 
Rosenberg? 

‘No, we do not know it. No, 
I do not believe it. He will not, 
cannot, must not. He does not 
love her.’ 

‘ But is he not engaged to her? it 
is generally known. Madame Stein, 
Carlotta Schultz, have spoken of it 
to me, and his sister to you.’ 

‘ His sister! yes, his sister! But 
I will believe it only when I hear 
it from himself. Badheim is full 
of falsehood. I will have no 
doubt left. I will tell him what I 
have heard. Do not be afraid, 
Aunt Kitty—do not look so—do 
not shake your head. I shall do 
nothing unbecoming. I shall 
merely offer him my congratula- 
tions.’ 

‘Oh, no! you will not have 
strength for it, my child,’ 

‘I have strength for anything I 
determine to do. I will do this. 
And when he has answered I shall 
know.’ 

Oh, 


Now zen, 


Good bye, 


‘You will know too much. 
Ida, why ask to know? Let it be, 
letit be. Let us leave this vicious 
Badheim. Let us go and turn back 
to England, to the quiet of Holly- 
brook—let us—— 

‘Let us go back to Hollybrook ? 
now, just at this moment? Aunt 
Kitty, what madness has come to 
you? You know, you know what 
the cry, the talk would be—* Poor 
Miss Conway! she left Badheim ;” 
“ She could not stand the Countess’s 
engagement.” Perhaps I should be 
said to have strangely deceived 
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myself, Félicie would perhaps say 
with her amiable innocence, “ Poor 
thing! she wasjilted.” Iwill have 
none of this said. No, I will have 
courage. I have committed no 
fault. Ihave done nothing wrong; 
and I will not break my heart.’ 

This assertion of strength on Ida’s 
part was interrupted by pauses, 
when the voice shook, and Aunt 
Kitty failed to look convinced. But 
she was little fitted for contention, 
much disposed to indulgence, and 
she adopted the usual resource of 
the weak—she postponed her de- 
termination. 

‘Well, my love, you may be 
right ; let us say no more at pre- 
sent. We will wait and think. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When Ida said that she had 
strength for anything that she re- 
solved to do, she said no more than 
the truth, and barely three hours 
elapsed before she set out to carry 
her determination into effect. 
Doubting the strength of her aunt, 
who had doubted hers, she persuad- 
ed Emily Warburton to accompany 
her to the promenade which Ernest 
habitually crossed at this time of 
the morning in his way from the 
palace to his father’s house. And 
according to her expectation, after 
a few turns up and down of anxi- 
ous anticipation, there she saw him 
approaching her. He recognised 
her ; he lifted his hat ; she thought 
he was coming to speak to her, but 
he turned and addressed some one 
else. ‘Trembling, leaning heavily 
upon Emily’s arm, she impelled 
her to advance to the spot where 
Ernest stood. His companion, it 
was Otto, moved away, and they 
now met face to face. Both were 
very pale. 

‘I hope you have recovered from 
your fatigue, Miss Conway,’ said 
Ernest, with attempted calmness ; 
‘TI am glad to see you outagain. 1 
hope you have quite recovered ? 

‘I am perfectly well, said Ida, 
stimulated by a movement of pride. 

‘It was probably, then,’ said 
Ernest, ‘Captain Warburton’s 
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anxiety that exaggerated your in- 
disposition when I heard him speak 
of it. He dwelt upon the words 
with an expression that was not 
lost upon Ida, and that animated 
her with fresh courage. She 
thought that Captain Warburton’s 
anxiety was a subject of jealousy, 
and with this conviction she hur- 
ried to her conclusion. 

‘I have just heard, Count Ernest, 
that you are engaged to be married 
to the Countess Rosenberg, and I 
beg to congratulate ycu. She 
spoke smoothly and with an un- 
usual distinctness, 

Ernest’s face was deepened into 
a red glow for a moment, 
and then again became all white. 
His lips parted, but he said 
nothing. He bowed profoundly, 
as if in acknowledgment of her 
courtesy, and then turned away 
from her on towards the Wertheim 
house with a hurried step. He had 
not denied his engagement, then ; 
he could not ; his emotion betrayec 
itself in his bearing. His pale looks 
were indications, it might be, of a 
secret grief ; but he had nothing to 
say. He thanked her for her con- 
gratulations, though he thanked her 
silently. 

The resolution which had sup- 
ported Ida in his presence, gave 
way when he was gone, and 
she sank down upon a_ bench, 
Emily looked timidly round, fear- 
ing lest some of the eager eyes 
of the place should be upon her, 
whispered to her to gather up her 
strength, and implored her imme- 
diately to come home. She obeyed 
with a strong sense of the necessity 
for exertion — that sense which 
knits up the feeblest fibres and the 
most failing sinews; and it was not 
till her faltering feet had taken 
her into the house, and even into 
the drawing-room, where Aunt 
Kitty was waiting and watching, 
that the crisis dreaded by her 
friend came on, and she fell into a 
condition of powerless exhaustion, 
perfectly conscious, knowing too 
well what had passed and ail that 
was passing around her, but lite- 
rally unable to speak and incapable 
of standing erect. There was a dull 
sound of something murmuring in 
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her ears, a sense of closing in and 
of coming darkness. Such a dark- 
ness would be welcome, but would 
not quitecome, In vain Aunt Kitty 
caressed ; in vain Emily Warburton 
whispered kind words. Ida rose 
from the couch on which she lay, 
to go from them, signing to them so 
earnestly not to follow her, that 
without a thought of resistance 
they obeyed that mute entreaty. 
Aunt Kitty now clasped Emily’s 
hands in hers, and wept. 

‘Ob, my child!’ said she, ‘my 
lovely child! so beautiful, so clever, 
so sweet, so captivating—made to 
conquer, to charm—she whom— 
she—is it so, Emily, can it be so, 
has she been trified with? Speak 
to me, tell me what this man has 


said.’ 

Emily repeated what had 
passed, and Aunt Kitty burst 
into a strain of accusation, re- 
proach, and contempt of Ernest. 
She spoke with unmeasured vio- 
lence, venting her anger with great 
vehemence of language, as is the 
manner of the feeble. Emily's 
stronger nature was able to main- 
tain a more reasonable composure, 
and her more concentrated indig- 
nation was not so capable of reliev- 
ing itself with words. 

‘I knew it would be so, said 
Aunt Kitty, who had never known 
it; ‘I saw from the beginning 
something strange, wayward, and 
capricious in that German. I 
never trusted him. Have I not 
told you a thousand times, Emily, 
that 1 mistrusted him ? 

‘Yes, dear, to-day you have.’ 

‘To-day! Not only to-day, 
Emily, but long ago—yes, certainly, 
long ago, at Karisfort as we walked 
behind the three. Surely you re- 
member that night when we went 
out to see the town by moonlight ; 
did I not tell you then that I felt 
no confidence in this man? Do 
you not remember? 

Emily could not remember it. 

* How strange that you cannot ; 
it is a wonder. But I do—I, to 
whom the subject was so important. 
Oh, Emily! it is a bitter thing 
to me.’ 

She now departed from the 
abusive style that was so foreign to 
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the habit of her mind, and sank 
into soft lamentings. Butthey were 
unexpectedly interrupted; there 
was a scratching against the door 
as of Arno’s feet ; the sound of the 
well-known whine of that idiotic 
favourite of the Baron made itself 
heard. The door was opened, and 
dog and master came running into 
the room together. The Baron 
threw himself upon a chair in 
breathless haste. 

‘Ach, Gott! zere is news. Car- 
lotta has given me news.’ 

Aunt Kitty eagerly pressed to his 
side, her excited feelings at once 
suggesting that it must concern 
Ernest ; and she was not mis- 
taken. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu! only give me a 
bit time, Miss Kitty, and I shall 
tell you. It is a scene—a scene 
at ze palace. Du Himmel! zis 
poor Ernest ; I zink he is in dif- 
ficults.’ 

‘Rest yourself, my dear Baron; 
compose yourself, my dear Baron ; 
take your breath, my dear Baron, 
and tell us more, 

‘Tam aged, my sodear Miss Kitty ; 
I feel my age now in my breath, 
it wants me so often when I want 
itself precise; it goes, goes away 
just when I must speak.’ 

‘Oh, my dear Baron, go on.’ 

‘Well, I shall tell you. Zere 
was in yesterday a rencontre wiz 
Count Ernest and Countess Rosen- 
berg; zere was quarrel. Ach! 
it was so loud! Carlotta was in 
ze house; she happen to be near ; 
it was ze noise reach in a chance to 
her, and she hear ze name of Ida 
Conway, and she sees Count Ernest 
and his friend Otto to depart in a 
great disorder. She went after to 
Countess Rosenberg and finds her 
in tears. Zis is singolar, ganz 
singolar !’ 

The impressionable and excitable 
mind of Catherine Conway seized 
upon this anecdote with avidity. 
It appeared evident to her active 
imagination at once that Ernest in- 
tended to break off his engagement 
and declare his attachment to Ida, 
She became quickly convinced that 
it could only be a matter of a few 
days of delay. Ernest was no 
longer a subject of distrust, and 
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Baron Entzberg was a good angel 
bringing happy tidings. 

‘Oh, Baron Entzberg,’ said she, 
shaking hands with him warmly as 
she spoke, ‘ this is news indeed ! 

‘Nicht wahr? Ach, my dear 
Miss Kit, what shall our Grand- 
Duke say? It shall be trouble ; it 
shall be all ze discords; for our 
Grand-Duchess must see Rosalie 
marry all at once. She must be no 
more at charge; ze ducal palace 
shall not be large enough, and our 
Grand-Duke must have a so high 
noble for her. She shall be his 
jewel ; it was his love; his little 

vet child. He has been so fond for 

er Miitterchen. Ze Grand-Duch- 
ess shall have all ze correct in her, 
but ze little shops girl all ze attract.’ 

While the colour had flowed 
back into Kitty Conway's cheeks, 
it had receded further from 
Emily Warburton’s, and a fresh 
anxiety was perceptible in her 
manner as Captain Warburton now 
came into the room, It was no 
wonder, for his naturally serene 
and satisfied countenance was 
clouded with care. There was un- 


happiness in his aspect and listless- 


ness in his walk ; he was disturbed 
and he was restless, unable to in- 
terest himself long in any pursuit, 
and incapable of any continued en- 
joyment. It was a pity, thought 
Emily, whose love for him was 
something between that of a mother 
and a sister, that so good, so honest 
a mind should be so overturned. It 
was a pity that his single-hearted 
devotion to Ida should fail to be 
prized—should be sacrificed to a 
man less worthy, less generous; 
who, whether or not he were irre- 
trievably pledged to the Countess, 
had undoubtedly been playing a 
double game, and must be on one 
side or the other untrue. It was 
unlucky that such a man, by a 
more engaging exterior, a more 
brilliant understanding, and a 
more vivid power of expression, 
had been able to gain the mas- 
tery over Ida’s atiections. For 
a while, before the arrival of the 
Baron with his last news, it had 
seemed to Emily that the complete 
final destruction of that affection 
was inevitable ; and then, through 
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the gloom of Ida’s first grief, she 
saw breaking a faint streak of rising 
light that might open into a happy 
day for Richard. She knew life ; 
she had witnessed and experienced 
many of its vicissitudes ; she was 
aware that emotion was not eternal, 
and she hoped that out of the ashes 
of that first love another might 
kindle into life, less fervent per- 
haps, but more steadfast, bringing 
with it a mild warmth and a con- 
tinual comfort. But as long asthe 
hope lasted in Ida’s thought of 
Ernest’s affection, this could not 
be; and that was why she sighed 
so deeply now at Captain War- 
burton’s entrance. 

The Baron rose to take his leave 
as he approached. 

‘What is the news, Baron? 
asked Richard ; ‘ for I conclude you 
bring some news. Standing at the 
garden gate, with my cigar, I have 
been seeing something of the life 
of Badheim, watching the passers 
to and from the promenade. There 
have been Carlotta Schultz, and 
Madame Stein in grand consulta- 
tion. The Cavalier Potki passed 
them, with his slow, stealthy, and 
wolf-like step, and I can tell you 
he stopped to listen in pass- 
ing. The Papa Wertheim has been 
by also; and the Countess Rosen- 
berg is driving her two black mules 
—heautiful animals they are, and 
capitally harnessed, though I think 
the bells about their necks are non- 
sensical—on the road to Gernsdorf.’ 

The Baron could scarcely wait 
for the end of the sentence. Life 
was stirring, and he must share in 
its excitement. 

‘Ach, Gott!’ cried he, ‘Carlotta 
is indiscreet. I must go directly 
and preach my prudence to her. 
My news, lieber Hauptman, is not 
for you, is not for you. We know 
not yet; we must wait. Lebe- 
wohl, lebewohl. Speak my love to 
Miss Ida; and catching up Arno 
under his arm, in order not to lose 
time in calling him, he left the 
room as hurriedly as he had entered 
it. His departure left the three 
free from that restraint which the 
presence of one not belonging to 
the inner circle of the family im- 
poses, Captain Warburton’s effort 
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at cheerfulness ceased, Emily sank 
into silent meditation, and Aunt 
Kitty announced, with much ex- 
citement of manner, that she was 
going to her Ida. As soon as she 
was gone, Emily drew near Richard, 
surveyed him for a while with- 
out speaking, took his hand in 
hers, and seated herself by his 
side, 

‘Richard!’ 

‘Emily! 

‘Richard, you are wasting your 
time, your thoughts, your life. You 
are doing wrong, for you are throw- 
ing away the good that God has 
given you.’ 

‘What do you mean ? 

‘I mean that your thoughts are 
all with Ida, that your heart is all 
with Ida, that your life is all for 
Ida, and that she never thinks of 
you.’ 

‘How can you say that she never 
thinks of me She does sometimes, 
I am certain she does. Has she 
not continually appealed to me for 
protection, for help? has she not 
always turned to me—at least in 
the absence of that other man? I 
can wait; I shall risk nothing. 
Patience; she may think of me 
more one day.’ 

‘No; for it appears from what M. 
D’Entzberg says, that Ernest is 
intending to break his engagement 
with the Countess,’ 

‘On the contrary, it appears 
from what D’Entzberg tells me— 
he has it from old Wertheim, a 
pretty good authority, I think, 
—that the engagement is positive. 
Leave me alone, Emily, leave me 
alone. I can use patience ; I risk 
nothing ; only leave me alone.’ 

‘You risk nothing? You risk 
everything—a man’s best and dear- 
est hopes, his sweetest prospect. 
Destroy this fancy while it is yet 
young; attack the root of this affec- 
tion before its strength is greater 
than your own. Tear it up with 
your strong manly hand.’ 

‘It is too much for me,’ replied 
Richard ; ‘it is too late. Leave 
me alone.’ 

‘ Leave this place with me.’ 

‘I cannot, I will not. Leave me 
alone.’ 

He drew his hand away while he 
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spoke. He took two or three turns 
up and down the room, sighed 
heavily, and looked at her with 
discontent. There was then a long 
pause, during which Richard stared 
vacantly out of the window, and 
tapped with his fingers on the 
window-frame to an air which he 
laboured to hum. Presently he 
went to the door, and while he 
held it half open he addressed 
Emily in a tone of bitter vexation, 

‘You have made me worse,’ said 
he, and then left the room. 

Emily, left alone, took up a piece 
of embroidery, and sought to 
soothe her ,mind by the exercise 
of her fingers; but she soon laid 
down the work, finding the colours 
that should have glowed under her 
touch dimmed by her tears. How 
seldom are remonstrance and coun- 
sel listened to, however just, how- 
ever wise, however considerate, 
however tender! ‘Their value is 
only acknowledged just too late. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Judgment is better endured than 
trial, suspense is worse than afflic- 
tion ; the apprehension of the falling 
stroke is more cruel than the actual 
blow ; once at the bottom of the 
pit, you are stunned into resigna- 
tion, you know that you can go no 
further, and the sharp agony be- 
longs, not to the downfall, but to 
the moment of precipitation, when 
the mind makes its last struggle 
against the impending destiny. 
Had Ida been certain of Ernest’s 
indifference, had she believed 
him by his own seeking. to be 
pledged to another, had she been 
convinced that his affections were 
alienated from her, she would 
probably have found within herself 
sufficient strength to bear such a 
calamity with due submission. But 
she could not be resigned while 
she doubted, and she did doubt. 
His worn, anxious look, his silence, 
his abrupt departure, might 
be accounted for by his _posi- 
tion at war with his feelings; 
the existence of feelings of which 
she was the centre, took its place 
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in her mind as a distinct certainty. 
Recollections of the days at Holly- 
brook thronged into her memory 
thick and fast, and mingling with 
the images of the present, pressed 
upon her brain. His conduct 
now, his sisters words, his 
father’s as reported by D’Entzberg, 
were strange contradictions to the 
looks and accents that she had 
cherished; her thoughts were 
troubled and confused, tossed and 
perplexed by a passion which veiled 
and almost smothered the judg- 
ment that should have controlled 
them ; she was as one seeking her 
way among slippery, sharp rocks, 
in terror of an invading sea, with- 
out any staff to lean upon, without 
any safe corner to creep into; her 
feet were failing under her. A 
hope rose when Aunt Kitty re- 
peated the Baron’s last current 
news—rose like the bark coming 
across the threatening waves to 
that exhausted wanderer to deliver 
him from his perils. She pressed 
her indulgent friend closely to 
her, called upon her to repeat every 
syllable again and again, kissed 
her for every word of comfort, con- 
jured her to believe in Ernest’s 
perfect integrity, to look upon him 
as a martyr to the plots and secret 
machinations of an ambitious father 
and a designing woman, and then 
unaccountably burst into tears, and 
declared that she did not believe in 
it herself ; her humour varied with 
every passing minute ; nothing was 
definite, nothing was trueto her, and 
each piercing thought was followed 
by its exact opposite; she thought 
she would never see Ernest again. 
She thought she must seek him 
immediately. She thought that all 
intercourse must cease between 
them. She thought that nothing 
could tear them asunder. She 
thought that her only hope was 
secret sorrow and absolute conceal- 
ment. She thought that the only 
course was an open, honest ex- 
planation. She thought that he 
was the noblest man she knew. 
She thought that he was the basest. 
These rapid alternations of emo- 
tion, these contrary views, this 
host of decisions coming against 
each other and fighting their battle 
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out in her mind, till its resources 
became exhausted ; this process of 
swift creation and swift destruc- 
tion, brought such disturbance as 
could be borne no longer, and 
finally, forcing an effort at strength 
from the extreme of weakness, she 
resolved to end her uncertainty 
by meeting him again, and 
announced to Aunt Kitty that 
she was determined to accept 
the invitations extended to her, 
both for the coming concert and 
the hunt. Aunt Kitty believing it 
certain that Ernest would be pre- 
sent on both occasions, hesitated and 
objected, but was persuaded. She 
said to herself in excuse of her own 
compliance, that Sir Archibald 
would have been extremely displeas- 
ed if his daughter had remained at 
home; an indisposition on such an 
occasion would have been a folly 
which he would barely have 
tolerated. He was proud of her 
distinction, and he was anxious to 
see her well married. Madame de 
Valincourt’s arts had nearly 
reached their aim. Charmed with 
her fascinating, caressing manner, 
amused and soothed in her society, 
flattered by the devotion of the 
young Félicie, he was never so 
happy as in the Maison Kiihn. 
Now, for the first time, his spirit 
ceased to mourn for the dead, 
Now, for the first time, something 
of his youth appeared renewed ; 
his friends never suffered him to 
know a vacant, listless hour. When 
madame thought he had tasted 
enough of cajoleries, she dismissed 
him to monsieur for the excite- 
ment of cards. She pleased him 
with compliments, she amused him 
with scandal; his bitter, sarcastic 
views of mankind were encouraged 
and admired; Félicie caricatured 
while he satirized ; when he was 
present she ceased to flirt with 
young men, and she frequently in- 
formed him how much she pre- 
ferred the sense and experience of 
a man of mature years. He lis- 
tened and enjoyed; his step ac- 
quired a fresh elasticity, the white 
hair that used to hang over his 
brow was smartly brushed up, his 
dark eyes began to sparkle, he fre- 
quently smiled ; he was no longer 
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careless of his dress; it occurred 
to him that he was not too old to 
marry again, and Madame de Valin- 
court would sometimes remark, 
in her most innocent manner, 
that it was a sad pity that 
there should be no heir to Holly- 
brook. She heartily desired the 
marriage of Ida as a circumstance 
likely to forward her own views. 
And the rumour of Ernest’s engage- 
ment to the Countess Rosenberg 
was on this account distressing to 
her. She watched him carefully. 
She was accustomed to such a kind 
of watching. She was in the habit 
of nicely balancing men’s looks, 
and words, and ways, in the scale 
against their affections; and she 
had acquired considerable dexterity 
in the practice. She believed from 
her observations that Ernest’s heart 
inclined strongly towards Ida, but 
she thought that Ida was deficient 
in the art tosecureit. She resolved 
therefore to become her counsellor. 
A dangerous counsellor for a trou- 
bled heart. A little more watching 
and a little more waiting were 
necessary before her advice was to 
be administered; and she looked 
forward to the concert and 
the hunt with scarcely less anxi- 
ety than Ida herself. Upon these 


two events, much _ expectation 
waited. D’Entzberg thought here 


to find the gratification of his 
curiosity. Richard Warburton 
thought here to ascertain the true 
position between Ida and Ernest, 
and to see his best hope revived 
or annihilated. Dorothea’s heart 
beat when she thought of this con- 
cert with a guilty throb, for Potol- 
ski’s flute was here to charm the 
Court. Ida’s remonstrance, then, 
had been thrown away. The pain 
she had gone through, the task she 
had imposed upon herself, had been 
for nothing. 

The Countess was incapable of 
listening to the warning voice. 
She could hear no promptings but 
those of her passionate inclination. 
Wayward and self-indulgent, a 
spoiled and capricious child, the 
idea of restraint was foreign to her 
nature. She had turned to Florian 


Geier because he was unlike any- 
thing she was accustomed to in her 
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own circle: she turned to Potolski 
because he was unlike Florian 
Geier. As soon as athing belonged 
to her she ceased to prize it. She 
disliked a duty: it was in the un- 
known and the difficult that she 
found romance. She had made 
love to Florian Geier: Potolski 
was making love to her. Her 
brother’s detestation of him and 
her own engagement to Florian 
were obstacles which gave a stimu- 
lus to her fancy: and for the sake 
of these she silenced misgivings 
that she sometimes felt when he 
talked. D’Entzberg, then, was not 
wrong when he pronounced her a 
lost woman, Not yet indeed alto- 
gether destroyed, but sliding fast 
down the steep descent. Unhappy 
creature! Unhappy all those are 
who cannot listen to the pleadings 
of the better spirit—who cannot 
open their minds to the true words 
ot a friend—who give way to the 
folly of pride and resentment, and 
cast from them the nobler affection. 

At last the evening arrived on 
which the concert was to take 
place. The town was all astir. 
The orange walk was illumin- 
ated — gay coloured lanterns 
were hanging by the side of 
the golden fruit from the trees. 
All the streets in the immediate 
vicinity of the Palace were lighted 
up. It was the birthday of the 
Grand-Duke’s youngest daughter. 
Captain Warburton, before begin- 
ning his own toilet, dawdled about 
the promenade with a cigar in his 
mouth, looking at the crowd, and 
despising it; looking at the 
illuminations, and despising them ; 
wondering secretly of what use 
Badheim was in the world, and 
wondering why Germans were ever 
made; wondering, in short, at 
the system of creation which 
had not made everything English. 
The habit of smoking had in- 
creased with him: the cigar was 
the soothing friend ; it composed 
his nerves, it quieted his thoughts, 
and under its immediate influence 
the deep passion of his heart be- 
came like a vague and distant 
dream ; it enabled him to compose 
himself, and to wait in patience. 
While he sauntered dreamily up 
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and down, Ida was absorbed in 
the care of her dress, She stood 
in long contemplation of two 
wreaths, adjusted them on her head, 
took them off again, looked in the 
glass, and then thought herself 
prettier without either of them ; 
turned her hair back off her fore- 
head, smoothed it over her temples, 
and wondered how she was seen 
to best advantage. The little 
Antonia was called upon to decide, 
but to little purpose. 

‘How can I tell, Ida,’ said she, 

“when you are so beautiful every 
way ? 
_ *Do not call me beautiful,’ said 
Ida, in reply, ‘ do not call me beau- 
tiful till you have seen the Countess 
Rosenberg. Oh, Antonia! she has 
a stately figure, an alabaster skin, 
a fine classical head, and I am no- 
thing by her side.’ 

The reflection was too much 
for her, and she sat down in 
_— meditation. Her maid 
Sugénie came in to see if she were 
‘No; she 
She dis- 


ready for her assistance. 
would ring presently.’ 


missed her, ashamed that she should 
be witness to her extreme anxiety, 


the wreath of snowdrops was pre- 
ferred to the wreath of roses. The 
hair was partially turned back from 
the temples, and two long bright 
curls drooped down behind either 
ear. A dress of white lace, a pair 
of diamond earrings, and a diamond 
necklace which had belonged to her 
mother, completed her toilet ; and 
she stood before the pier-glass in 
her aunt’s room and thought 
that Ernest would admire her 
beauty. <A pitiful thought for a 
mind capable of much better ones ! 
—but the mastery of an imperious 
affection lowers the level of the 
best, and higher aspirations are 
sunk in the intense desire to please. 
it is a state of slavish subjection. 
Ida’s own admiration did not suf- 
fice to herself, and she called under 
these circumstances upon the ready 
funds of Aunt Kitty’s. It was 
poured out to her in lavish abun- 
dance. Poor Aunt Kitty—good 
and generous soul! — willing 
now to fill the secondary place, 
willing that her worship eat be 


and tried the wreaths again ; at last, 
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valued only because of the secret 
thought it suggested that another 
might worship too ; willing for the 
present to be extinguished beneath 
the pressure of the dominat- 
ing sentiment. The sigh with 
which she turned from Ida had 
in it no breath of selfish regret; 
it was only inspired by a 
doubt, a fear for Ida’s happiness ; 
but the fear was transient as the 
sigh, for hope and faith belonged 
to her child-like nature; and 
her own eyes twinkled with 
excitement and expectation, her 
own knees shook with agitation, 
when she arrived at the palace 
with Ida, flushed, palpitating, and 
radiant at her side, As they passed 
through the antechamber to the 
concert room she heard with 
delight the murmurs of admira- 
tion that followed Ida’s slender, 
gliding figure; as they passed 
among fair decorated women, 
through a crowd of grace and 
beauty, she heard many whispers 
from the men outside the circle, 
distinguishing Ida as the most at- 
tractive. 

And Ida heard them _ too, 
and eagerly gathered them up 
with the hope attached to them 
that they might reach Ernest. At 
the moment of her presentation to 
the Grand-Duchess she saw him; 
he stood, one of a group stationed 
immediately behind the ducal chair. 
As she sank and rose in her grace- 
ful curtsey their eyes met—met 
with a startled, troubled glance ; 
met with a shock that made the 
colour fiy from the cheeks of both, 
and even from their lips, which 
trembled and sent quivering lines 
playing about the corners of the 
mouth, like the ripples on dis- 
turbed water, indicating the action 
below. Was it for such a pale look, 
was it for such a timid tremor, that 
Ida had spent hours of longing ? 
How strange, how fatal the delu- 
sion that made such a moment 
worth all the rest ; that made her 
feet cling to that spot as if pressed 
down with a leaden weight; that 
made her spirit drag her body like 
a burden from the place where 
that man stood whose image filled 
all the space of her thoughts. 
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As she moved slowly on, leaning 
upon her father’s arm, she passed 
the Countess of Rosenberg, and a 
cold shiver went over her. The 
Countess’s calm light-blue eyes 
were fixed steadily upon her, and 
she inclined her head with dignified 
and graceful composure. With a 
bitter reluctance Ida acknow- 
ledged to herself her perfect 
beauty; with an evil movement 
her heart wished her different ; 
and for the first time nature’s 
bounties to another seemed an 
affront to herself. She knew it, 
she was conscious of it, and the 
sting of remorse was added to that 
of envy. It was a relief then to 
move on to another room, to hear 
the sound of swelling music, even 
though it came from Potolski’s 
flute, and to mix herself with the 
crowd of listeners and admirers. 
The exquisite modulations of the 
skilled musician, the sweet un- 
dulations of his tones, the 
thrilling vibrations that loaded 
the whole air with melody like the 
delicious fragrance of scented 


flowers, at once charming and op- 
] > 
pressing the senses, found a ready 


way to her perturbed soul, and 
melted into tenderness her hard 
and struggling thoughts. 

* Allow me to pass you,’ said Sir 
Archibald’s voice, interrupting her 
dreamy meditation ; ‘ you are silent 
and dull, and there, on there beyond 
you, I discern the region of bright 
smiles ! 

Ida looked up as he spoke, and 
saw, and was not pleased to see, 
that the region of bright smiles was 
Féiicie, who was indulging in loud 
mirth at the expense of the shape 
of Potolski’s coat collar. Sir Archi- 
bald joined her, borrowed the little 
gold pencil attached to her chain, 
and drew on the back of a note 
from Madame de Valincourt, a 
sketch of Potolski’s attitude. 

‘Courage, my lovely Miss Ida,’ 
said D’Entzberg’s voice by her side ; 
‘courage, you shall prepare your 
nerve, your turn shall be to come, 
Ach, Gott! you shall dress up your 
feazer, and lift up your head, and 
send up your voice to start us 
all, like a so crowing chanticleer 
on ze bright morning.’ 
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Ida smiled, and promised to do 
her best. 

A hand pressed hers, it was 
Dorothea’s, her eyes still wet from 
the music that had just ceased, her 
face all glowing, her look following 
Potolski’s movements. Ida with- 
drew from her touch and averted 
her head. Dorothea walked slowly 
away. Perhaps Ida was not doing 
right when she turned away from 
her. Captain Warburton now ap- 
proached. 

‘ This music,’ said he, addressing 
Ida, ‘is too much ; too loud, I think. 
One cannot get rid of it ; and I do 
not care to hear Potki play; will you 
come with me to the open window?’ 

He led the way as he _ spoke, 
and Ida and the Baron followed, 
Ida stood and drew in _ the 
sweet night air. Captain Warbur- 
ton stood near her, quite still. 
The Baron, of course, was prepared 
to break the silence. It was enter- 
taining and, according to his 
views of life, profitable to occupy 
a position between these two, 
where investigation was so easy, 
and he desired to fix himself in it 
for atime. He wished to see if it 
were possible to interest them so 
as to withdraw them from their 
own thoughts, but the serious, dull 
look of Richard Warburton, the 
flushed anxiety of Ida, and the 
damp stillness of the atmosphere, 
so far affected his own spirits that 
his voice was lowered to a whisper. 
There might, indeed, have been 
another reason for that, found in 
the subject he chose to enter upon. 

‘Countess Dorothea,’ said he, ‘has 
a so vast splendour of tears. Do 
you know, [ shall have seen her drop 
a tear for each note of Potolski’s 
flute. It is pity for our Herr 
Professor Florian Geier zat all 
her tears are not pearls.’ 

‘If the old story be true, that 
pearls change colour when poison 
comes near them,’ said Ida, ‘those 
pearls would come to him with 
some stains upon them. But 
pray, dear Baron Entzberg, say no 
more about Dorothea.’ 

‘You shall be so right, so wise, 
my child, for here shall ze Herr 
Professor approach. Here he come 
in a book to his kand,’ 
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‘The poor wretch comes reading,’ 
said Richard, whose faculty for 
contempt found encouragement in 
the presence of Florian. 

The Professor now joined them, 
and staring out from him, while 
he read through his spectacles, as 
if at some distant object seen by 
no other eyes, he began, without any 
preface, a sustained recitation from 
the volume he held in his hand. 
It was his favourite Werther, a de- 
fence of which, as a work of art 
against modern criticism, he had 
devoted a chapter to in his forth- 
coming work upon the development 
of the esthetic in the progress of 
the civilization of nations. 

‘Weiss Gott ich lege mich so oft 
zm Bette mit dem Wunsch ja 
manchmal mit der Hoffnung, nicht 
wieder zu erwachen, und des 
Morgens schlage ich die Augen auf, 
sehe die Sonne wieder und bin 
elend,’ 

When he had ended this sentence, 
he was interrupted by the Baron 
and Captain Warburton. Captain 
Warburton hated the sound of the 
German. The Baron objected to a 
recitation which interrupted con- 
versation. Florian put the book 
in his pocket with an offended air, 
and addressed his observations ex- 
clusively to Ida, speaking in Ger- 
man— 

‘This,’ said he, ‘is a work that 
has suffered from the effect of re- 
action ; overrated, perhaps, when 
it first appeared, it is much 
more underrated now; deep 
thought, original observation, per- 
fect style, and passionate eloquence 
are to be found in these pages, 
but they are disregarded now, or 
only regarded to be pillaged, like 
a monarch on his death bed. I 
hope somewhat to turn the tide of 
popular opinion in my essay upon 
the French Novelists, and what 
they owe to Werther. I am very 
eager about it, and I almost think 
I must set aside the disquisition on 
Clarence’s dream for it. Yes! I 
will breathe a fresh life into that 
kingly corpse, and he shall rise and 
take up his sceptre again.” 

The Countess Dorothea, followed 
by Potolski, brushed by them, her 
ample lace skirg just fluttering 
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across the scanty legs of the Pro- 
fessor. 

‘My God’ said the Baron, in Ger- 
man also, ‘keep your comments on 
Werther for your printed page, and 
do not let that lovely Countess want 
an escort, or find one that she had 
better nothave. My dear Professor, 
do not leave it to Potolski to lead 
her to the refreshment-room.’ 

‘Does she want me? said Florian, 
in reply. ‘I will go to her, then, 
and 1 will read some of these pages 
to her ; for I found her yesterday 
not well, not sufficiently alive to 
the interest of the subject.’ 

‘He drawls in his walk and he 
drawls in his talk,’ said Captain 
Warburton, looking after him when 
he departed; ‘and if I were so 
unlucky as to find myself be- 
trothed to him, I doubt if I could 
keep my faith.’ 

A message was now brought to 
Ida from the Grand-Duchess, re- 
questing her to sing, brought by a 
graceful messenger, Madame de 
Valincourt. 

‘Ah, my dear friend, sing now. 
Let them be all astonished,’ she 
said, in French. ‘ Help me, Baron 
Entzberg, help me to persuade this 
child to accept a sovereignty, for 
she will rule all these hearts for to- 
night ; and,’ she whispered with a 
caress, ‘pierce Count Ernest with 
your song.’ 

Ida silently walked to the 
piano-forte. Madame Stein was 
there ready to play her accom- 
paniment. What song should 
it be? ‘The Song of Parting, by 
Abt. And the notes of prelude 
were touched, and then the clear 
round voice sent forth all its sweet- 
ness and allits fulness. It rose on 
the air as it told of the flight of the 
swallows, dropped in a dying fall 
at the death of the roses, and 
warbled with the nightingale in a 
tender ecstasy. But it was for the 
words of parting that its tones 
reserved their truest, their most 
penetrating music. There they 
swelled with a pathetic passion— 
there they stirred and trembled— 
there they lingered, caressed, and 
lamented, till every heart was cap- 
tivated. Florian Geier shut up his 
Werther ; Félicie’s laughter subsid- 
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ed; Mr. Orme ceased to preach ; and 
there were some unaccustomed visi- 
tors in Richard Warburton’s eyes. 
Where was Ernest? was he present? 
was he listening? Ida, conscious 
of her power, conscious of the 
emotion she had created, looked 
for him as she uplifted the last 
notes of her passionate strain. She 
looked and saw him: he was lean- 
ing against the wall in the doorway 
between the music and the recep- 
tion-room—leaning as if overcome 
with a heavy languor. He moved 
for a moment in the direction to- 
wards her, but seemed to change 
his mind, stood for a moment in 
yacillation, and then altered his 
course. The crowd moved forward : 
he turned back. Ida was sur- 
rounded by eager admirers, by 
worshippers : but Ernest was gone. 
She listened to glowing phrases 
with abstracted attention; for he 
was away, and the sound of their 
echo would not even reach him. 
She received the general homage 
with total indifference : and as soon 
as she could she stole away from 
the throng of congratulation, and 
ensconced herself alone by the 
open window. Again she leant 
her head out to feel the cool 
night air; and in this hour of 
her triumph, those most bitter 
of all tears to a woman, the tears 
of humiliation, were flowing down 
her cheek. She thought herself 
unobserved, but a soft hand was 
on her shoulder, and looking round 
she saw Madame de Valincourt 
by her side. 

‘Why these tears? she whis- 
pered in French. ‘Why should 
the beautiful syren distress herself? 
You have great cards in your hand: 
only let me teach you to play them. 
Your forces are disposed for vic- 
tory: only have courage to lead them 
on. 

Ida’s head drooped. All her 
force seemed gone out of her; 
but the Frenchwoman persevered. 

‘ Now,’ said she, ‘ rouse yourself ; 
the Grand-Duchess and the Coun- 
tess Rosenberg are anxious to speak 
a few words to you; come with 
me. There is the Graf Wertheim 


standing near them; see, he is 
coming towards us,’ 
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A reluctance to the idea of speak- 
ing with Ernest’s father at the 
present moment induced Ida to 
allow herself to be led away by 
Madame de Valincourt, The Grand- 
Duchess thanked her for the song 
with enthusiasm. 

‘What a gift, said she, address- 
ing her in German ; ‘and in your 
case, my child, it does not stand 
alone.’ 

She contemplated her fiushed 
countenance while she spoke with 
evident admiration. The Countess 
Rosenberg advanced and took 
TIda’s hand in hers with flattering 
kindness. 

‘What a power,’ said she, ‘you 
have in your voice ; all hearts must 
be at your disposal when you sing.’ 

A bitter thought came to Ida 
with these words, and she drew 
away her hand from her rival’s 
touch. The Countess looked on 
her with an expression of compas- 
sion galling to Ida’s pride. It was 
a gentle look, but to Ida’s heart it 
carried an impression of insolent 
triumph. She assumed a very 
erect position, and she smiled, that 
she might appear pleased with the 
sentence of which every word was 
a pang to her; resolved to 
leek as if indeed no heart were 
wanting to her dominion; if 
her spirits were actually failing 
within her, if the pulsations of her 
blood were sinking, her rival should 
not know it; no, not if they sank 
to the point of death. When she 
smiled, the Countess looked at her 
again with steady attentive eyes; 
the expression of compassion passed 
from them, and the result of her 
contemplation appeared, to be a 
serene satisfaction. She addressed 
her again with sweet tones: 

‘I am glad, said she, ‘to see 
you look so well. I had heard 
from my friend Baron Entzberg, and 
from Count Ernest Wertheim also, 
that you were suffering from fatigue 
after a party in an ox-wagon, and I 
feared that the exertion you have 
been so kind as to make for us 
might be too much for you. Iam 
delighted to see such a bloom upon 
your cheeks, such a brightness in 
your eyes.’ 


‘I thank you, Countess,’ said Ida 
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with resolution, ‘I have never felt 
better.’ 

‘I trust, then, continued the 
Countess, ‘that you will be pre- 
sent at the hunt next Thursday. I 
believe the Graf Wertheim’s horses 
are at your disposal, or I would 
offer one of mine for your riding.’ 

The Graf now advanced, and 
assured the Countess that his 
favorite horse Blucher was to be at 
Miss Conway’s service on that day ; 
not a finer horse, he believed, was 
to be seen in all Germany. 

‘All Germany is a large word, 
your Excellency,’ said the Countess, 
sniling. 

‘But I will say a larger one yet,’ 
replied the Graf, with a courteous 
bow to Ida, ‘I will say there is not 
a finer horse to be seen in all 
England,’ 

*T should very much doubt that,’ 
said Captain Warburton, who had 
stolen behind Ida, and had intended 
to remain undiscovered ; but this 
observation was too much for hin. 
‘You are probably not aware, your 
Excellency, of the perfection of 
a good breed of English horses ; 
there is as much difierence be- 
tween an English and a German 
horse as between a lion and a 
guinea pig.’ 

‘ Wait till you have seen Blucher,’ 
replied Wertheim, speaking French ; 
‘wait,’ he added, with a significant 
smile, and laying his hand upon 
Richard’s shoulder as he spoke, 
‘wait till you have seen Miss 
Conway mounted on him.’ 

‘Miss Conway,’ answered Cap- 
tain Warburton, with blunt since- 
rity, and in his own language, ‘isa 
first-rate rider; and I grant you 
that the clumsiest brute might 
look well when she rode him.’ 

‘You are right, said Madame de 
Valincourt, in French, with a mean- 
ing in her tone and in her smile that 
none of the bystanders could mis- 
take, though it escaped Richard’s 
notice ; ‘the most awkward, rough 
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creature may gain a kind of grace 
under the effect of her influ- 
ence ;—really now, it may,’ she 
continued, glancing round for ap- 
probation, while a fiery blush 
mounting to the Captain’s cheek on 
the mention of Ida’s name, gave an 
unusual brilliancy to his round 
blue eyes. 

Sir Archibald, who had just 
joined the group, replied to her 
look with a sarcastic smile; but 
the sympathy of the rest was with 
Richard Warburton. Idarecognised 
anew subject for disquiet in the 
comments she read in many sur- 
rounding faces concerning her 
relation with Captain Warburton, 
and in a hurried whisper she urged 
her father to go home. 

Before her departure, she en- 
gaged herself to the Countess 
Rosenberg for the hunt, and she 
promised Madame de Valincourt to 
visit her the next morning early 
and alone. 

As she left the room, Otto 
Briinfels came up to her, and con- 
gratulated her with an air of gal- 
lantry and particular pleasure upon 
the radiance of her countenance. 
It was evident, he said, that her 
exertions had not fatigued her; 
never before had she looked so 
well. Otto was Ernest’s dearest 
friend. Ida’s pride rejoiced in the 
thought that he would carry this 
tidings to him ; and she therefore 
made an effort to look doubly well, 
and to call up all her vivacity 
while she replied to his congratu- 
lations, 

How different she looked that 
night when in her silent room, 
having rejected the services of 
Eugénie, having rejected even the 
presence of Aunt Kitty, she cast 
down her snowdrop wreath in petu- 
lant discontent, and threw herself 
upon her bed in that last extremity 
of a woman’s suffering which is in- 
different to the discomposure of a 


ball dress, 
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A dew-drop falling on the wild sea wave, 







Exclalmed in fear, —‘I perish in this grave.’ 
But in a shell received, that drop of dew 

Unto a pearl of marvellous beauty grew ; 

And haply now the grave did magnify 

Which thrust it forth, as it had feared—to die ; 
Until again, ‘I perish quite,’ it said. 

Torn by rude diver from its ocean bed, 

O, unbelieving ! so it came to gleam 


A LTHOUGH T had resided four 
‘% years in Ceylon, that most 
lovely little island, ‘where every 
prospect pleases, and only man is 
vile,’ and had travelled over almost 
every portion of it, circumstances 
had prevented my being present at 
Aripo while a pearl fishery was 
going on, until the year 1859. 

The fisheries always take place 
in the lull of calm weather between 
the termination of the north-east 
and the commencement of the 
south-west monsoons, This weather 
extends usually all through March, 
to the middle of April. 

The route from Colombo to 
Aripo is anything but interesting ; 
and as the months of January and 
February, from their comparative 
coolness, are the pleasantest for 
travelling, we made arrangements 
for a long tour from the south, 
through the ‘happy hunting 
grounds’ on the east coast to 
Batticaloa, striking thence across 
the whole breadth of the country 
to Aripo, on the opposite side of 
the island. 

Those who after a comfortable 
breakfast at home seat themselves 
in an express train to dine with a 
friend three hundred miles distant, 
unencumbered with anything save 
a railway rug and the last Fraser, 
can have but little idea of travelling 
in Ceylon, where a journey of three 
hundred miles becomes a serious 
business, The modes of progres- 
sion are various. Some people, 
with an eye to state more than to 
speed, are carried in covered chairs ; 
some bury themselves in a palan- 
quin, a kind of sarcophagus, 


wherein they must renounce all 
hope of enjoying the scenery and 
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beauty round them ; but by far the 
pleasantest mode of performing a 
journey is on horseback. 

Nothing but fowls and eggs of 
an inferior quality is procurable in 
the ‘ jungle’ (as everywhere beyond 
the precincts of the few provincial 
towns is designated). Every article 
required for a two months’ journey 
—provisions for men and horses, 
guns, ammunition, wine, beer, soap, 
candles, pickles, &c. &c.—had 
therefore to be carried with us; 
and as men’s heads and shoulders 
are the only means of transport, 
our party was necessarily rather a 
large one. 

Each race differs as to the man- 
ner in which the load is carried. 
A Tamil cooly prefers carrying his 
on the top of his head. A Cin- 
ghalese makes use of a ‘ pingo, an 
elastic piece of wood placed across 
one shoulder, to either end of 
which his burden is attached. 
Moormen carry theirs on their 
backs, with a strap round the head, 
after the fashion of English porters 
before light carts came into univer- 
sal use. 

Having portioned out the bag- 
gage, and given the coolies a day’s 
start, we left for Badulla early in 
January. The beautiful mountain 
of Namunu Kooli had been our 
landmark long before we reached 
the town it overshadows, Badulla 
lying on’the verge of the mountain 
zone to the eastward. For the 
next twelve miles the road to Ella 
Pass winds through the lovely 
Ouvah country, gradually ascending 
until the small tableland on which 
the Rest House stands is reached. 
This flat is situated between two 
magnificent hills, whose steep sides, 
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almost destitute of vegetation, 
covered with huge boulders of 
black gneiss rock, form a complete 
frame for the picture of the low 
country below; a distant silvery 
line, seventy miles away, showing 
where the jungles are terminated 
by the bright waters of the Indian 
Ocean. The sun was setting as we 
arrived, its soft rays gilding the 
mountains, and lighting up the 
valleys beneath with a parting 
smile, ere it disappeared over the 
crests of the western range of hills, 

The descent of the Pass is very 
abrupt; in eight miles you reach 
the sea level, and find the ‘high 
road’ to Hambentotte, a dreary and 
uninteresting track. Like most 
other ‘high roads’ in Ceylon, it has 
been cut mathematically through 
the jungle, in a perfectly straight 
line, wherever it was practicable. 
The view ends in a point when the 
day’s march is commenced, and the 
point is still visible when it is 
ended. The sides of the road are 


choked up with thick scrub, not 
high enough to afford the genial 
shade so much appreciated by the 
tropical traveller, but sufficiently 


so to exclude the breeze. The 
norti-east monsoon, which greeted 
us at Hambentotte, proved there- 
fore doubly welcome. 

At this station there is a large 
salt establishment, enormous de- 
— of that necessary condiment 

eing annually collected in the 
neighbouring leeways, or back- 
waters. The soil near the town is 
so strongly impregnated with it 
that but little vegetation is to be 
seen, imparting a barren appear- 
ance to the town and its environs 
very unusual in the Tropics, At 
our next halting-place, however, 
about twelve miles inland, our 
camp presented a much more cheer- 
ful aspect. The tents were pitched 
in an open grassy plain, dotted 
with patches of jungle and clumps 
of fine large trees, covered with 
every variety of parasitical plant, 
from enormous creepers a foot in 
diameter, down to the tiniest and 
most fragile air-plant. One of the 
larger creepers (Hntada pusetha, or 
Mimosa scandens) bears a gigantic 
pod, from three to five feet in 
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length, containing from ten to 
fifteen seeds, looking like large 
flattened horse chesnuts. Its flower 
is a minute cluster of blue blossoms 
something like a hyacinth. But 
few brightly coloured flowers are 
to be seen here, with the exception 
of akind of myrtle with a bright 
blue flower, and the quaint but 
beautiful Gloriosa superba, whose 
vivid scarlet and yellow petals pre- 
sent a pleasing contrast to the uni- 
versal green of the surrounding 
vecetation. 

Our next encampment was at 
Tissa Maha Rama, the site of one 
of the ancient capitals of Ceylon, 
and a royal residence in the second 
and third centuries B.c. The forest 
is strewn with blocks of stone and 
roughly hewn pillars; one of the 
latter, still standing, was pointed 
out to us as that to which the 
king’s elephant was always fas- 
tened, the marks of its chain being 
still visible at the base. Some of 
these pillars were used as ‘ uprights’ 
in a temporary dwelling erected for 
our reception, the interstices being 
filled in with ‘cajan, the native 
name for the long leaves of the 
cocoa-nut palm, with the lesser 
fronds tightly plaited together. 
Gaudy-coloured cloths were hung 
around, and on being lighted up 
the effect of the combination be- 
tween ancient ruins and modern 
jungle architecture was both strange 
and picturesque. 

During the night a large herd of 
elephants remained for a long time 
quite close to the camp, and it was 
with feelings of intense satisfaction 
that we listened to their prolonged 
roaring and trumpeting,—the wel- 
come sounds assuring us that we 
were once more amongst the wild 
beasts of the field. There is no 
voice that can be compared in 
volume to the roar of a wandering 
elephant, calling to its companions. 
It can be heard on still nights for 
several miles, and the noise pro- 
duced by a large herd is something 
indescribable, and almost incre- 
dible. They only make this when 
calling to each other. If frightened 
or angry, they give a shrill trumpet 
through the trunk—not a pleasant 
sound to hear, when unarmed, 
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within a few yards of an angry 
‘rogue.’ When suspicious of dan- 
ger, they emit a deep rumbling 
growl, or give a kind of snort 
through their trunks, striking the 
end upon the ground at the same 
time. This, again, differs entirely 
from the roar of a wounded ele- 
phant, which seems to be more the 
outpouring of baffled rage than an 
expression of pain, for no animal 
bears that with greater fortitude, 
especially after they have been 
tamed. In a wild state they are 
very healthy ; indeed it has always 
been a mystery when, how, or 
where they die natural deaths, No 
corpses are ever found, except of 
such as have come to violent ends. 
In captivity they are often ill, and 
the trade of an elephant doctor is a 
common one in Ceylon ; in a state 
of nature they suffer apparently 
from no worse ailment than tooth- 
ache. 

This malady only attacks the 
tushes—stunted processes growing 
perpendicularly downwards from 
the upper jaw. Upon these some 
minute insect establishes itself, 
building itself a cellular house, and 
eating deeply into the ivory, and, 
though the tushes have apparently 
no nerves, causing their owner as 
much anguish as would gladden 
the heart of a dentist. In their 
paroxysms of pain elephants fre- 
quently break them short ‘off, by 
knocking them against the trees. 
The originator of their distress has 
never been seen. It would be im- 
possible to ascertain what it is 
without a microscopic examination ; 
but before the tush can be ex- 
tracted and delivered to some 
scientific individual, the insect it- 
self has invariably disappeared, 
leaving only its hard, scaly, cellu- 
lar abode, and deep rodentations in 
the ivory, which looks, in well de- 
veloped cases, like a cabbage stalk 
gnawed by a rabbit. 

The tusks of the elephant are 
not subject to this infliction, nor 
are the grinders, which are tov 
hard for anything approaching to 
toothache, and appear to preserve 
the enamel throughout their whole 
extent. After a lapse of many 


years, the two front teeth—those 
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most in use—disappear, the jaw 
growing over the cavities. Those 
that remain, however, even in very 
old elephants, are nearly as hard as 
flint, though worn down to half 
their usual size. After the death 
of the animal, if the skull be ex- 
posed to the influence of the 
atmosphere, and a sufficient period 
having elapsed for corruption to 
have passed away, the teeth split 
into five or six longitudinal 
divisions, like a pack of cards, each 
piece being from half to three 
quarters of an inch in thickness, 
showing the exact formation of the 
grinder, and giving ‘a perfectly 
different idea respecting it from 
that conveyed by a lateral section. 

Large herds of buffalo roamed 
undisturbed in the forests near our 
camp—fine fat animals, and darker 
as to the ‘ points’ than the ordinary 
slate-coloured ones. We shot one 
enormous bull, bigger than any we 
had previously met with; but as 
they seldom show any sport, and 
their flesh,with the exception of the 
tongue and tail, is quite uneatable 
by Europeans, we abstained from 
killing many of them. 

After leaving Tissa Maha Rama 
our path lay in the vicinity of the 
sea, through large plains inter- 
spersed with patches of jungle 
peculiar to this portion of the 
island. It is principally composed 
of the cactus tree (Huphorbia anti- 
quorum), which attains the height 
of thirty feet, the branches radiating 
from a gnarled stem six or seven 
feet from the ground. Beneath 
this grows the ‘ Niloo,’ a septennial 
plant, which has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic Jerusalem 
artichoke. Its lovely flowers are 
of all shades of blue lilac, and are 
only put forth once, just before the 
plant dies. 

We found several elephants in 
these jungles, but it was not easy 
to shoot them, or even to see them, 
in the thick, close niloo, through 
which, at the least alarm, they 
crashed like animated steam- 
engines. Wecame upon one lying 
down fast asleep, within a few feet 
of us, without being able to bring 
a gun to bear upon its head, when 
it got up and made off. Unfor- 
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tunately, however, for its own 
comfort it took the direction of a 
more open space close by, across 
which it was hurrying when its 
mortal career was closed by a shot 
behind the ear from a heavy rifle. 
We had only just time to reload 
when the head of a second elephant 
loomed out of the thick jungle 
within a few paces of us, whose 
fate was speedily decided by a 
bullet in the forehead. 

As we approached Yalle River, 
fine forests took the place of the 
cactus trees. Occasional tracts of 
open ground showed traces of 
ancient cultivation; but as the 
means of irrigation failed, so did 
the prosperity of this district dis- 
appear, and nothing now remains 
of one of the most thickly popu- 
lated and fertile spots in olen 
except its name, ‘ Yalle,’ signifying 
‘fifty-fold,’ 

The Tamarind-tree, with its 
beautifully feathered foliage, must 
have been formerly cultivated here 
by the possessors of the soil, as 
neither it nor the mustard-tree 
(Salvadora persica), which is also 
found here, are indigenous to this 
part of the island. Boulders of 
rock of strange fantastic shapes are 
scattered over the plains; while 
every here and there lies the 
bleached skull of an elephant, a 
small round hole in the temple 
telling a short but expressive 
history of its fate. 

Most picturesque and _ pleasant 
was our encampment at Yalle River. 
The waters are bright, and clear as 
crystal, their banks shaded by mag- 
nificent trees, under whose genial 
shade we pitched our tents, and 
through ao dense foliage not 
even the mid-day rays of a tropical 
sun can penetrate. 

We saw here specimens of almost 
every wild animal to be met with 
in Ceylon. Buffalo and wild boar 
wallowed indiscriminately in the 
muddy pools. Pea-fowl, their long 
tails glistening in the sun, stalked 
about the open glades in all the 
self-sufficiency of conscious beauty, 
unmindful of the groups of spotted 
deer (axis) browsing near them. 
Fresh tracks of bears were visible 
at every ant-hill, as well as the 
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traces of the very recent presence 
of a herd of elephants. 

These last we were quietly fol- 
lowing up, when we came upon two 
cheetahs devouring a fine spotted 
buck, which they had just killed. 
Our sudden appearance rather dis- 
turbed their meal, and they slunk 
off the carcass into the jungle, be- 
fore we could get a shot at either 
of them. On examining the buck 
we found that its neck had been 
broken, by a blow from one of their 
paws, 

After having tracked up the herd 
of elephants for some miles through 
the forest, we heard the welcome 
sound of a deep roar, apparently 
about a quarter of a mile distant, 
and hurrying up we found a small 
herd of five, all standing close toge- 
ther. The largest speedily answered 
to an appeal from the big rifle by 
sinking on its knees in the placid 
sleep of death. A second was soon 
placed in a similar position after a 
sharp chase, but the remainder 
dashed into so impracticable a 
clump of thick ‘ wait-a-bit’ thorns, 
that it was impossible to follow 
them further, and we therefore re- 
traced our steps to secure the tails 
of those we had killed. By the 
side of each we found a very little 
elephant ; one had only been born 
a few hours. Poor little beasts! 
It was painful to listen to their 
orolonged roaring. They were 
car little creatures, with blood- 
shot eyes, and rather a malignant 
expression of countenance. Their 
trunks were out of all proportion 
to their bodies, being not more 
than a foot and a half in length, 
and tapering almost to a_ point. 
We tied them up with ‘jungle rope’ 
(Bauhinia scandens), a tough, strong 
creeper, and tried to bring them 
both into camp, but the youngest 
soon gave in, and as it would have 
died of starvation had we left it to 
itself, we thought it more merciful 
to put an end to its brief existence. 
The other gave no trouble at all 
beyond occasionally _ playfully 
charging the gun-bearers. It trotted 
briskly along, and, provided the 
tip of its trunk was above water, 
did not mind crossing some rather 
deep streams which lay between 
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us and camp, twelve miles distant. 
Its arrival there created consider- 
able excitement among the servants 
and coolies, under whose care it 
soon became reconciled toits change 
of life. 

As we were returning that morn- 
ing we came upon a dead elephant 
in a dark recess of the forest, near 
a black slimy pool of water, into 
which a large oe with a mass 
of the putrid flesh between his 
jaws, dropped with a sullen splash. 
‘Two huge wild boar, gnashing their 
gleaming tushes, were feasting on 
the carcass, much too intent on 
their horrid meal to notice our 
approach. One of them succeeded 
in tearing off the fore-foot, and was 
proceeding to regale himself with 
it, when the other, roused by the 
sight of so succulent a morsel, at 
once attacked him. A fight ensued 
of the most savage description, the 
boars standing up on their hind- 
legs, and inflicting terrible gashes 
on each other's throats with their 
tusks. It was a curious and rather 
disgusting spectacle ; but after see- 
ing it we had no difficulty in ar- 
riving at the conclusion that the 
principles laid down in the Koran 
with regard to ‘charcuterie’ of all 
kinds, are in Eastern lands the 
proper and correct ones. 

Bears we were not fortunate 
enough to fall in with, their habits 
being principally nocturnal. The 
dread entertained of them by the 
natives is very great, these formid- 
able animals rarely losing an oppor- 
tunity of attacking any single 
individual who crosses their path, 
Casualties are of frequent occur- 
rence, and in districts where they 
abound, we met with poor wretches 
in the most pitiable state of muti- 
lation ; the whole of the integu- 
ments of the face, lips, nose, and 
eyes having been torn or sucked 
off by these bloodthirsty creatures. 

It was with considerable regret 
that we broke up our camp at 
Yalle River, whose pellucid waters 
had been doubly appreciated on 
account of the scarcity at our pre- 
vious halting-places,wherethe pools 
from which we drew our supplies 
were either impregnated with salt, 
or rendered horribly impure by the 
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buffaloes, who take refuge inside 
them from the heat of the sun, and 
the torments inflicted upon them 
by myriads of insects. They rush 
out violently at the approach of 
man, imparting to the water a 
strong flavour of mud and bull 
that no admixture of brandy can 
disguise. 

In spite of the charm attached to 
the crystal waters of these rivers, 
and their lovely shaded banks, 
there is an ugly reverse to the pic- 
ture, in the fact that fever is an 
almost certain result of any pro- 
tracted stay in such places. Several 
of our servants and coolies were 
laid up with it, but fortunately the 
attacks were slight, and succumbed 
quickly to quinine and castor oil, 
of which we had an ample supply. 
From their uniform diet and tem- 
perate habits, the natives are capi- 
tal patients, 

After leaving Yalle, the country 
becomes more open ; large plains, 
intersected by arms of the sea, 
lying between the masses of forest 
and enormous lakes, or tanks, de- 
noting the ancient prosperity of 
the district. These tanks at this 
season of the year are covered with 
aquatic birds of every possible va- 
riety. They are seen literally in 
countless thousands. Pelicans, like 
becalmed vessels, float listlessly 
over the waters, surrounded by 
tlocks of wild duck—one variety as 
large as the common goose, with 
brilliant plumage and a black pro- 
tuberance on his head. The small 
brown ‘whistling teal’ arrives in 
immense flights, their advent being 
welcomed by the traveller, as assur- 
ing him a certain and savoury ad- 
dition to his daily dinner. 

Water-pheasants, rails, cormo- 
rants, wimbrel, and both the white 
and brown varieties of curlew, 
abound, The golden eyes of the 
diver gleam in the suy as it cau- 
tiously raises its head among the 
lotus plants, over whose broad 
leaves the purple coot, looking like 
lapis lazuli, moves restlessly along. 

The long-legged tribes confine 
themselves to the shallow waters 
and muddy margins of the lakes. 
The marabou, so much prized for 
its delicate feathers, stalks warily 
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along, instantaneously appropriat- 
ing any small bird, beast, or reptile 
which comes within reach of its 
formidable bill. Gigantic cranes 
and storks here station themselves, 
motionless, until their prey is 
within reach ; while large flocks of 
martial flamingoes ‘stand at ease’ 
upon the banks before an admiring 
crowd of graceful herons, delicate 
ibis, and elegant little grebes, 

Magnificent sport in the way of 
wild-fowl shooting might have been 
obtained here, had a boat been 
procurable, A portable one would 
be rather too fragile a craft, as 
many of these tanksare several miles 
in circumference, Alligators swarm 
in all of them, and in the event 
of an upset any attempt to reach 
the shore by swimming would be 
most unpleasantly frustrated by 
these hideous reptiles, The natives 
with us would not even venture a 
few yards into the water to retrieve 
birds that had fallen a short dis- 
tance from the banks; but after 
having seen one or two of them 
disappear suddenly with an omi- 
nous splash, we could not wonder 
at their declining to do so. 

Many people have rather a vague 
idea of the powers of deglutition 
possessed by the alligator tribe, 
and fancy that they swallow 
whole the victims that they immo- 
late. An examination of the throat 
will, however, quite disprove this 
theory. The nostrils are placed 
at the extreme end of the upper 
jaw, and communicate with the 
lungs below the throat, which is 
constructed on the same principle 
as the domestic pump, with a 
tight kind of valve to prevent the 
ingress of water. This is at no 
time capable of any great disten- 
sion, and unless the morsel they 
have provided for their dinner be 
in a most tender state from par- 
tial putrefaction, they cannot swal- 
low it at all; and although they 
seize and drag under water any 
animal, from a well grown buffalo 
down to a young child, they never 
devour it upon the spot, but store 
their prize under some bank, or 
among the straggling roots of the 
mangrove trees, watching it care- 
fully till it is sufficiently forward 
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for their delicate appetites. Owing 
to their position when floating on 
the water, it is not easy to kill 
them, unless they are fired at from 
above; not on account of the 
thickness of their scales, as a bullet 
fired at the proper angle will go 
through and through any part of 
their bodies, but from the liability 
of the ball to glance. The most 
certain shot is through the top of 
the head, a little above the eyes, 
where the little brains they have— 
abouta tablespoonful—are situated. 

From Potteville we made a de- 
tour inland to a large tank about 
seventeen miles distant, the natives 
having brought us a glowing report 
of the number of elephants to be 
found there. The path, a mere 
footway, was most wild and pictu- 
resque, through magnificent forests 
and by the margins of three smaller 
tanks, their sides overhung with 
dense vegetation, huge crags and 
boulders of black rock standing 
out here and there in bold relief 
from the bright green foliage. 

We arrived at our destination 
about 1o A.M., and sat down to 
breakfast under the shade of some 
splendid trees growing upon the 
‘bund, or embankment, of the 
tank. 

The broad waters lay stretched 
out before us, a light breeze just 
rippling their silvery surface, dis- 
turbing the placidity of the lazy 
lotus plants, the ‘flapping’ of 
whose leaves was the only sound 
to be heard. While we were break- 
fasting two large elephants emerged 
from the forest on the opposite 
side, and stalked majestically into 
the water; five more followed 
them, and before long there were 
fifteen assembled, a well-sustained 
roaring denoting the presence of 
many more close by. We watched 
them for some time as they 
gathered huge bundles of the leaves 
and juicy stalks of the lotus, wash- 
ing the whole carefully, and then 
stuffing them into their capacious 
jaws. Several calves were with the 
herd, of whom the parents took 
the greatest care, picking them 
bundles of leaves, which they first 
used upon them as a sponge, and 
afterWards administered internally. 
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It seemed almost a pity to dis- 
turb so curious and interesting a 
scene, but the love of sport 
overcame all other feelings, and 
we age sag through the jungle 
to the side upon which they were. 
When we emerged once more into 
the open, we found ourselves 
within one hundred yards of the 
herd, now augmented to thirty- 
three in number, all feeding un- 
suspiciously, unmindful of any- 
thing but their present ease. 

As we were maturing our plan of 
attack, a large male passed within 
ten yards of us, but we would not 
fire at him for fear of disturbing 
the main body. We had just ar- 
ranged to send a man round to the 
other side with directions to fire off 
a blank cartridge, so as to drive 
the elephants out of the water 
towards the place where we were 
hidden, when our ambuscade was 
discovered, and all our hopes of 
making a bag annihilated. 

An old female with a calf came 
out of the forest within twenty 
yards of us, and made towards the 
water. Unfortunately the calf 
could see under the bushes, and 
perceiving our party, came straight 
towards us. His anxious mother 
followed, and as she assumed a 
most vicious and unpleasant ex- 
pression on seeing the company 
into which he had fallen, we 
thought it prudent to receive 
her with a No. 1o ball in the 
temple, which killed her on 
the spot, an absolutely necessary 
measure, but fatal to our hopes of 
sport. 

At the sound of the shot the 
whole herd made off through the 
water, distancing us completely as 
we ran round to try and cut some 
of them off. Their splashing, roar- 
ing, and trumpeting, were perfectly 
indescribable, and they left a track 
through the forest like a broad 
cart road. 

The forests here abound in mag- 
nificent timber, ebony and satin- 
wood being found in equal profu- 
sion. From the difficulty of trans- 
port, however, but little advantage 
can be taken of it. With the ex- 
ception of afew straggling villages, 
the country is almost uninhabited, 
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but left in undisturbed possession 
of the beasts of the field. 

The number of snakes we fell in 
with was comparatively small ; 
chiefly owing, however, to their 
retiring habits, all kinds retreating 
before the presence of their ancient 
enemy—man. The largest we saw 
was a specimen of the Python 
tribe, a branch of the Boa-con- 
strictor family, but a poor relation 
compared to the Singapore or 
South American varieties, It was 
lying coiled up, its head upon a 
deer path, so that it could see both 
ways, and its tail tightly wound 
round a small tree as a purchase, 
in fact, completely ‘ set’ as a trap. 
A bullet through the back of its 
head paralysed it, but nothing that 
we could do in the way of extermi- 
nation seemed to have any further 
effect upon it, and it was difficult 
to say when it was really dead. It 
took two stout natives to carry it 
back to camp, lashed by the head 
and tail to a strong pole, round 
which it kept writhing like a huge 
animated corkscrew. It measured 
fifteen feet in length, the circum- 
ference at its thickest part being 
equal to that of a well-grown man’s 
thigh. 

As we approached Batticaloa the 
forests disappeared, and large cocoa- 
nut plantations indicated our re- 
turn to the pale of civilization and 
population; the Cinghalese having 
a proverb; that ‘unless you walk 
under it and talk under it, the 
cocoa-nut palm will never thrive.’ 

These plantations are all formed 
in tracts of deep white sand, and 
as, With the exception of the time 
when the nuts are picked, but little 
labour is employed upon them, 
their apparently deserted and neg- 
lected appearance did not impress 
us with a high idea either of their 
value or of their cheerfulness as a 
place of residence. Eleven years 
is the average for the trees to come 
into bearing, a long and dreary 
time to wait for smal! profits. They 
do not, however, seem to require 
much trouble or care, except when 
quite young. They are then liable 
to serious damage from a member 
of the beetle tribe, who bores large 
holes in the stem, as a nest for its 
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family, and eventually destroys the 
tree unless its operations are dis- 
covered and frustrated in time. 
Small boys are usually employed 
for this purpose ; they ascertain by 
the ‘ buzzing’ where the beetles are 
at work, and extract them with a 
slender iron hook, so much a head 
being paid for them by the pro- 
prietors. 

We reached Batticaloa early in 
February, the last thirty miles 
having been performed by boat up 
the lake or lagoon to the pretty 
little island of Puliantive, on which 
the government buildings are 
situated and the English employés 
reside. Our horses, servants, and 
coolies all requiring rest, we called 
a halt for a few days, and took 
advantage of the hospitality of the 
government agent of the district. 
After so long a sojourn in tents, 
the ‘otium’ of a tiled house was 
very pleasant. 

A curious phenomenon, which 

oes by the name of the ‘singing 

sh,’ is heard in these waters. It 
consists of strange musical sounds, 
rising apparently from the depths 
of the i. something similar to 
the swelling notes of the larger in- 
struments in a distant brass band. 
Some compare them to an olian 
harp, others to a concertina, both 
of which they slightly resemble. 
Three distinct notes can be distin- 
guished, but only at intervals. No 
clue has as yet been discovered 
as to their origin; and although 
pailsful of fish and shells have been 
dredged from different parts of the 
lake, no person has ever seen any- 
thing at all likely to produce such 
sounds, They are heard from 
rocky, muddy, and sandy bottoms, 
as well as in places where the water 
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is many fathoms deep, so that it is 
hardly possible that they can be 
caused by ‘singing sand,’ as Hugh 
Miller found was the case on the 
west coast of Scotland. Their 
mystery is perhaps their principal 
charm, and it is certainly a pleasant 
way of passing a lovely moonlight 
evening listening to these strains, 


Whose fairy-like music steals over the sea. 


We bid adieu to civilization after 
leaving Puliantive, as well as to the 
balmy influence of the north-east 
monsoon. As we left the coast the 
heat steadily increased, and the 
number of mosquitoes deprived us 
of a large portion of our natural 
and necessary rest. ‘The scenery 
all through this district is most 
lovely. It was formerly ‘ the Gar- 
den of Ceylon,’ but it is now quite 
deserted, and but little of interest 
occurred till we reached the ruins 
of Topari-or Polinarua, 

More positive remains of its 
former grandeur still exist than 
are to be found on the sites of any 
other of the ancient cities of Ceylon. 
The Dagobas (so called from datu 
a relic, and gabhan a shrine)—bell- 
shaped buildings in which some 
relic was deposited—are in very 
good preservation. One small tem- 
ple, the Gal Wihare, is cut out of 
the solid rock, and has the plinths 
of its doorway beautifully carved. 
Near it are two colossal figures of 
Buddha, hewn from the living rock, 
One is in the usual sitting posture; 
the other, forty-five feet in length, 
is in the recumbent attitude of 
‘Nirwana,’ or repose, and is half 
covered with thick tangled jungle, 
the faces of both exhibiting the 
same calm placidity amid . the 
surrounding desolation. 


So still the Buddha’s rock-hewn features wear 

The same impassive and unmeaning stare 

They wore when millions bowed beneath their feet ; 
When stuccoed palaces with gardens fair 

Lay round them, and the wide palm-shaded street 
Was thronged with busy life-—G. A. M. 


Three sides of a brick-built tem- 
ple are still standing, on one of the 
walls of which a large alto relievo 
figure of Buddha is still to be seen; 
and traces of buildings, and even 
streets, are found on all sides, 


In A.D. 769, Topari was a royal 
residence, and tradition hands 
down its history to the thir- 
teenth century, when the frequent 
invasions of the Malabars forced 
the kings to remove to a safer 
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location. Tradition fails when 
population disappears, and no re- 
cord remains of its final abandon- 
ment. 


The ruined city slumbers with its dead. 


It is beautifully situated on the 
borders of a large tank, one link in 
the huge chain of such works which 
in ancient times irrigated the mid- 
land portion of the island, then 
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teeming with towns and villages, 
their size and numbers proving the 
existence of a dense population. 
That their decay is of long standing 
is shown by the very large forest 
trees growing in those tanks from 
which the waters have receded ; 
while complete annihilation seems 
to have befallen the race who left 
— memorials of their industry ; 
ut 


Whether destruction, like the simoom’s blast, 
Swept over them at once, or whether they 

As sink the waters of the ruined tank 

Whose ‘bund’ is broken—wasted slow away 
By war, drought, famine, fever— 

All now is desolation. —G. A. M. 


From Topari we rode on to Min- 
nery Lake, passing by Giritelle, ‘the 
rocky tank,’ a perfect little gem of 
beauty, just as the rising sun was 
gilding the white starry flowers of 
the lotus (Vymphoa stellata) which 
covered its surface. Snipe flew up 
under the horses’ feet as we rode 
along the sedgy margin ; and two 
enormous alligators, who had been 
sleeping on the bank, dropped into 
the water at our approach. Min- 
nery Lake is one of the finest pieces 
of water in Ceylon, more than 
twenty miles in circumference, with 
its margin varied by numerous little 
bays, and promontories covered 
with sedgy grass literally swarming 
with snipe. So large a ‘bag’ was 
made of the latter that the whole 
camp, including servants and horse- 
keepers, feasted that evening upon 
snipe-curry, a dish respecting which 
too much cannot be said in its 
praise. 

From Minnery we travelled for 
the last time by the shady jungle- 
paths, through the wooded wastes 
and pleasant grassy glades; t! 
rest of our route being along: 
high road, cut, as usual, thr sh 
thick forests and dense scrub he 
electric telegraph which connects 
India and Ceylon runs parallel with 
it; and as it was found necessary 
to fell the trees on either side of it. 


to prevent the wires from being’ 


injured by the falling branches, 
there is now no shade whatever ; 
the glare of the sun upon the white, 
dusty road presenting a disagreeable 
contrast to the country through 
which we had previously travelled. 


The telegraph has a curious ap- 
pearance in this wild and uninha- 
bited district. Troops of monkeys 
may be occasionally seen playing 
on the wire; and on many of the 
posts we found marks which de- 
noted that an elephant had relieved 
a temporary irritation by rubbing 
his sides against it. 

At Mehintelle, where there is a 
station, we telegraphed to Colombo 
for the correct time, and ascertained 
that the steamer from Suez was 
then entering Galle harbour. Many 
days, however, elapsed before we 
got our letters. 

Whilst here we visited the cele- 
brated temple, built in the first year 
of the Christian era upon a rock 
one thousand feet in height, up 
whose scarped sides a flight of steps, 
sixteen hundred in number, have 
been cut right up to the summit. 
The view from here was magnificent. 
On looking back we could see the 
whole country we had lately tra- 
versed ; before us lay the Dagobas 
and ruins of Aneradhapoora; the 
sacred Temple of Dambool loomed 
above the forest ; while Sigiri’s 
towering height rose like a pillar 
from an ocean of vegetation be- 
neath it, a silvery streak showing 
where the sunlight played on the 
waters of the little tank at its base. 

A portion of this road is carried 
along the ancient embankments of 
the ‘ Giant’s Tank,’ part of a Titanic 
irrigation scheme, which, hadit been 
completed, would have far exceeded 
in magnitude any other works of 
the kind in Ceylon. An enormous 
embankment still remains, but the 
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bulk of the water has long since 
escaped through the many wide 
breaches in it, its place being now 
filled up by villages, with their rice- 
fields and tobacco gardens. The 
dam across the Aripo river, erected 
two thousand years ago for the 
purpose of turning its precious 
waters in a northerly direction, is 
still in as good preservation as ever ; 
the cyclopean masses of rock of 
which it is composed being appa- 
rently impervious to the effects of 
time. 

The only incident that enlivened 
our progress along this dreary road 
was an attack made upon one of 
our sheep by a hungry cheetah, in 
broad daylight, and in the middle 
of the camp. It occurred just in 
the confusion of starting, and as 
there was no gun handy, the raven- 
ous brute escaped unharmed. 

The low scrubby brushwood at 
the side of the road was infested 
with ticks of a most minute de- 
scription, but with a very great 
capacity for inflicting poisonous 
bites. When well established upon 
the foot or leg, its first object is to 
bury itself comfortably under the 
skin, so as to secure board and 
lodging at the same time. The 
horses suffered terribly from them ; 
myriads fastening on their fetlocks 
and coronets, causing them to swell 
up in an alarming manner before 
their presence was discovered. 
Cocoa-nut oil is the best remedy 
for them. Under its powerful in- 
fluence and unpleasant odour the 
ticks give in at once, and drop 
reluctantly from off their victim. 

On our way to Aripo we passed 
by a large tract of rice-fields, the 
golden hue of the fast ripening 
grain almost reminding us of 
autumnal corn-fields in our own 
country. The heat here was in- 
tense—not a breath of air stirring, 
or a tree within miles under whose 
genial shade we could pitch our 
tents—in which the thermometer 
stood at 104°. We were very glad 
to reach our destination at Aripo, 
and take up our abode in ‘the 
Doric,’ the two-storied house of the 
superintendent of the fishery; 
those whom it could not accommo- 
date camping under the shade of 
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some beautiful suriya trees ( Zybis- 
cus populneus ) close by. 

The surrounding plain is desti- 
tute of vegetation, with the excep- 
tion of a few patches of coarse 
grass, and occasional specimens of 
the cockspur thorn ( Acacia ebur- 
nea), known by the natives as the 
‘plant that turns the elephant ;’ 
its murderous spikes, white as 
ivory, being often four inches in 
length. Beyond the Government 
buildings and a few straggling huts, 
there is scarcely a sign of popula- 
tion ; and, except at the time of the 
fishery, Aripo must be a most cheer- 
less spot. That being in full ope- 
ration when we arrived, matters 
bore a very lively appearance. The 
plain was dotted with tents curious 
in shape and colour, and ‘cajan’ 
huts of every possible size, for the 
accommodation of the temporary 
visitors. In the roadstead lay 
vessels of all kinds, from the small 
schooner used by the superinten- 
dent as his flag-ship, to the various 
strangely-shaped native boats, with 
their clumsy outriggers and broad 
brown sails; fragile looking little 
canoes and catamarans making 
rapid voyages between them and 
the shore. 

All the details of the fishery are 
carried on at Silawatorre, two miles 
down the coast, the seaboard for a 
considerable distance being raised 
several feet in height by the accu- 
mulations of oyster-shells for ages 
past. 

The boats used by the divers, one 
luundred and seventy-eight in num- 
ber, were drawn up in two squa- 
drons, opposite the Government 
buildings. One squadron is told 
« for each day’s fishing, and gets 
t ler weigh at midnight, when a 
si, “ gun is fired; a breeze gene- 
ra ‘Springing up at that time, 
enaoling them to reach the Pearl 
Banks, twelve miles from the shore, 
by daylight. The boats are all 
numbered, and anchor in a line, 
when diving commences imme- 
diately. Each boat has five ‘ sink- 
ing stones,’ and two divers are told 
off to each stone, which weighs 
about forty pounds. They do not 
dive alternately, as too much time 
would be lost by changing, but 
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when one man is tired the other 
takes his place. They discard all 
accessories for closing the ears and 
nostrils, and the diver descends by 
placing his feet upon the ‘sinking 
stone, to which a rope is attached. 
His movements are watched by his 
comrade, who draws up the stone 
the moment the diver reaches the 
bottom, then the net or basket in 
which the oysters are deposited ; 
the diver himself facilitating his 
own ascent by the same means, 
After holding on to an oar, or float- 
ing for a minute or so, to recover 
his wind, he is ready for another 
plunge. Most of the divers are 
Tamils, and far from being of 
miserable appearance, are mostly 
stout healthy men. Accidents from 
sharks are of very rare occurrence, 
contrary to our preconceived notions 
on the subject, only one authenti- 
cated fatal case having occurred 
since Ceylon came into our posses- 
SLON, 

Ridiculous tales have been told, 
and believed, respecting the length 
of time the divers remain under 
water, some giving the average as 
two minutes, others asserting that 
as much as seven minutes’ submer- 
sion has been achieved. The ut- 
most ever accomplished by the 
present less amphibious race is 
eighty-five seconds, fifty seconds 
being theordinary duration of adive. 

So large a number of divers are 
at work at once, that they must 
trust to chance for filling their nets 
in the muddy water ; all kinds of 
curious marine animals—sea-slugs, 
black, greasy, and hideous, strange 
polypi, and beautiful shells,—all 
coming up in company with the 
legitimate pearl oyster. AS many 
as sixty-five of these have been 
brought up in one haul, but the 
average number seldom exceeds 
fifteen or twenty. 

Properly speaking, it is not an 
oyster at all, but a member of the 
mussel family, its correct designa- 
tion being the Meleagrina marga- 
ritifera. he shells are of a reddish- 
brown colour, and have deeper and 
more clearly defined hinges than 
the common oyster, which to un- 
scientific eyes it greatly resembles, 
It possesses a curious kind of 
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sucker, or leg, by means of which 
it can accomplish a slow progress 
over the bottom of the sea, a bluish- 
green tassel (byssus) enabling it to 
attach itself to any object that 
takes its fancy. ‘This ‘byssus’ is 
broken off and left behind when 
the oyster moves on, it having the 
power of reproducing it when again 
desirous of remaining stationary. 
They are, however, generally found 
loose by the divers, in which case 
they are easily transferred to the 
nets. 

According to the natives, its most 
formidable enemy is a fish whom 
nature has provided with a kind of 
gimlet on its nose, with which it 
bores through the shell, sucking out 
its juicy contents through the hole. 
They are also said to fall victims 
to a kind of conch, five or six 
inches in length, which devours the 
oyster, shell and all. They may do 
some damage among the very 
young ones, but a full-grown, hard- 
shelled pearl oyster probably 
proves as lasting a meal to a conch 
as a buck with fine antlers to a boa 
constrictor. 

The divers work steadily for 
about six hours, but at mid-day 
they have nearly had enough of it. 
A gun is fired as a signal for the 
fishing to cease ; a final and simul- 
taneous plunge is made by the 
divers, and the little flotilla gets 
under weigh for the beach, each 
boat as it arrives delivering its 
precious freight at the Govern- 
ment ‘ kottoo,’ or receiving yard, a 
large open palisaded enclosure, 
with a sentry at each gate. A 
Government official superintends 
the division of the whole into four 
equal lots, one of which is the 
remuneration to which the divers 
are entitled, and for this they pro- 
vide boats and boatmen. ‘This 
share is usually at once sold by 
them at retail prices outside the 
gates, higher prices being obtained 
for them than those fetched at the 
Government sales, where only 
thousands are talked about. 

These sales take place on the 
day following the fishery, in a large 
‘cajan’ building, with open sides, 
round which crowd the speculators 
of all classes, castes, and hues. 
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Cinghalese but seldom venture in 
these undertakings, preferring to 
invest such savings as they make 
in land, 

By far the greater proportion are 
natives of the south continent of 
India, where the spirit of specula- 
tion seems equally well developed 
in the wealthy Chetty merchant, 
the possessor of thousands, and in 
the common cooly, who will ex- 
pend his hardly earned hire in three 
or four of the much coveted 
bivalves. 

It is difficult to distinguish rich 
from poor among these swarthy 
gentry, the richest seldom wearing 
any clothes beyond a linen cloth 
round the head and another round 
the loins, though alarge amount of 
wealth is often concealed in the 
dirty folds of the latter. A pair of 
wooden sandals and a gingham um- 
brella complete the costume, which, 
if not elegant, is certainly inex- 
pensive. ‘The eager, restless coun- 
tenances of all are alike stamped 
with avarice, the auri sacra fames 
appearing to blunt all other feel- 
ings. 

The oysters are sold by auction, 
in lots of not less than one thou- 
sand, a purchaser to that extent 
having the option of taking as 
many as thirty thousand, if he 
likes the price. At the previous 
fisheries of 1857-58, the prices were 
very low, £1 14s. per thousand 
being the average ; but the profits 
then made were enormous, and the 
fact so well known that on this 
occasion £4 8s. per thousand was 
the price freely offered at the first 
day's sale. The best criterion of 
the success of the speculators was 
the steady rise in prices; at one 
time several hundred thousands 
were sold at £8 6s, and up to the 
end of the fishery £5, £6, and £7 
were readily given. At a sale at 
which we were present, over four 
hundred thousand oysters were 
disposed of, and paid for in ready 
money. 

The oysters are immediately re- 
moved by their purchasers to their 
own private yards, where, if time 
can be given, they are left till all 
the animal matter has decomposed 
and disappeared. Some consider- 
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able time must necessarily elapse 
before all this is accomplished, 
even in a tropical country ; and in 
most cases, therefore, the pearls 


are obtained from the oysters 
by ‘washing, a process which 


takes place when they are in an 
advanced stage of decomposition. 
It is conducted upon the same 
principle as that employed with 
gold found in sand or alluvial de- 
osits. They are removed into 
see tubs, or canoes hewn from a 
solid log, the shells are picked out, 
care being taken to preserve those 
to which pearls are found adher- 
ing. Water is then freely applied, 
the loathsome mass being well 
stirred up by hand till the pearls 
are freed from all adhesive matter 
and precipitated to the bottom, 
where, after the liquid has been 
poured off, they are disclosed to 
the excited, anxious gaze of their 
proprietor. 

A more disgusting spectacle can 
hardly be conceived than that of a 
crowd of women and children em- 
ployed upon this loathsome work ; 
nor can human nature be viewed 
in a much more repulsive aspect 
than in that of an old coloured 


‘woman, almost destitute of cloth- 


ing, her hair tangled and dishe- 
velled, her eyes gleaming with 
cupidity, and her skinny arms half 
buried in a hideous mass of cor- 
ruption that would appal an ana- 
lytical chemist. 

Peculation is rife among the 
people thus employed ; swallowing 
the pearls being the most approved 
method of appropriating them, not- 
withstanding the horrible odour 
and appearance of the mass from 
which they are extracted. Punish- 
ment, however, follows swiftly 
upon detection, the suspected 
party being at once dosed with a 
powerful emetic, no regard being 
paid to either age, sex, or constitu- 
tion, a trustworthy friend of the 
proprietor watching the result. 

The owners of large stocks of 
oysters generally erect their tem- 
porary domiciles close by, or in the 
yards in which they are stored, ap- 
parently unconscious of the poison- 
ous stench generated by the decay- 
ing heaps; sufficiently poisonous 
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one would imagine, to produce a 
plague every fishery. 

Trading in pearls appears to be 
a distinct business with these 
people, and is not combined with 
dealing in any other description of 
gems. The merchant usually car- 
ries most of his stock about with 
him, secreted in the folds of his 
garment, together with his ‘ apan- 
age, consisting of a square of dark 
blue cloth marked out into divi- 
sions, a pair of scales and weights, 
and a series of small brass saucers 
perforated with holes of different 
sizes; number one being large 
enough to admit the passage of a 
pearl the size of a pea, while the 
smallest is only calculated to allow 
the dust to escape. Through these 
the pearls are sifted, those re- 
maining in each saucer being 
placed upon its appropriate divi- 
sion on the cloth, a rough measure- 
ment being thus speedily arrived 
at. 

It is not easy to value them cor- 
rectly, the distinctions made being 
so many and so nice. There are 
altogether twelve classes, in none 
of which is the actual weight taken 
into consideration. No. 1 is called 
Ani, comprising those pearls to 
which Pliny first applied the term 
‘unio, in which all the highest 
perfections of lustre and sphericity 
are centred, 

No. 2, Anathari, are such as fail 
a little in one point, either in lustre 
or sphericity. 

No. 3, —") Such as fail 

No. 4, Kayeral in both. 

No. 5, Afassagu, or confusion, 

No. 6, Vadivu, beauty. 

No. 7, Medangu, bent, or ‘ folded’ 
pearls, 

No. 8, Kurwal, double pearls. 

No. 9, Kalippu, signifying ‘abun- 
dance.’ 

No. 10, Pesal 

No. 11, Kural 

These find a ready sale in India, 
all kinds and shapes being indis- 
criminately used to adorn the 
roughly made breastplates of gold 
worn by women of high caste. 

No. 12, 7'hool, literally ‘ powder.’ 
These are all easily disposed of in 
India, where they are made into 
‘chunam, a refined kind of lime 


; ‘mis-shapen.’ 
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for great ladies of colour to chew 
with their betel. 

It was hardly to be expected 
that we should escape the contagion 
in this hotbed of gambling. As 
at Hombourg or Baden you hear 
marvellous tales of broken banks, 
and of individuals who have won 
more napoleons than they had ever 
previously seen ; so at Aripo, mys- 
terious whispers pervade the camp. 
You are told of a common cooly 
having made his fortune for life by 
the fortunate expenditure of a 
rupee; and we were shown one 
fine pearl worth seven or eight 
pounds, the result of a sixpenny 
speculation by a small brown 
girl. 

Not having time to wait until 
the animal matter had decayed and 
disappeared, and being quite in- 
capable of overlooking the ‘ wash- 
ing’ operation, we were obliged 
to content ourselves with a small 
speculation of one thousand, open- 
ing the oysters personally while 
quite fresh, a curious and rather 
exciting process. 

The two valves, which are equally 
concave, are easily separated, when 
the body of the fish appears ad- 
hering equally to each. It is usually 
very fat, and a knife can be passed 
laterally through it, an operation 
which the handiest maiden in the 
Haymarket, or the most expert 
gargon in the Rocher de Cancale, 
would not easily perform upon the 
comparatively delicate varieties 
that pass through their hands, It 
is then loosened at the hinge, the 
body turned over, and the much 
coveted little gems disclosed gleam- 
ing through the adipose matter at 
the back, from which they are ex- 
tracted with the point of the pen- 
knife. 

There is no rule respecting the 
situation in which they are found. 
Some occasionally adhere tightly to 
the shell, some are found in the 
liver and ‘mantle ; some are quite 
loose, and would have been lost for 
ever had not the parent oyster 
been 


Torn by rude diver from its ocean bed. 


Unfortunately one of the first 
pearls that appeared was a very 
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large one, not quite ‘unique,’ but 
of a beautiful lustre. This spoilt 
the whole. Visions of a necklace 
such as graces the fair throat of the 
lovely Empress of the French 
floated over our sanguine mind; 
butasoyster after oyster was opened, 
and none but inferior pearls came 
to light, disgust, mingled with de- 
spair, succeeded to the hopeful sen- 
timent, and ‘an ancient and fish- 
like smell, previously unnoticed, 
pervaded the whole tent. 

About two hundred of all sizes 
were extracted, from the fatal large 
one to many not bigger than pins’ 
heads, more of which would doubt- 
less have been obtained had the 
oysters been properly washed. As 
it was, the result proved that it 
must be a profitable business ; al- 
though the Indian trader, whose 
object it is to keep down thie prices 
at the Government sales, walks 
about with a doleful visage, and if 
questioned as to his success de- 
clares that ruin stares him in the 
face. 

It is not often that very large and 
perfect pearls are found in the 
oysters taken on this coast. Ina 
large assortment—about £1800 
worth—which was brought for our 
inspection, there was not one worth 
individually as much as £20. Some 
were very large, but dull in colour, 
and almost valueless in the English 
market. Among the ‘ peesal,’ or 
misshapen class, were some like 
pieces of stick, others were conglo- 
merate masses of nacreous matter, 
while one was exactly the shape 
and size of the conical bullet used 
in a large Colt’s revolver. 

The largest pearl ever found at 
Aripo was found at the fishery that 
took place in March, 1860. It was 
perfect in lustre and sphericity, and 
was as large as the round bullet 
used ina No. 14 rifle. It is very 
rare, however, that any are found 
of even half this size. 

A portion of the bank still re- 
mained untouched by the divers, 
when an outbreak of cholera put an 
abrupt end tothe fishery. Ten men 
were carried off in one night, a 
warning which could not be neg- 
lected; and the Government em- 
ployés and troops were at once 
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embarked in the little colonial 
steamer Pearl, and removed to 
Colombo. 

Before this disaster occurred, 
£48,215 had been realized by the 
Government sales. Including the 
divers’ share—another fourth—the 
immense sum of £60,375 must have 
been spent in pearls during the 
short space of six weeks. 

The untouched portion of the 
bank was fished early in 1860, and 
the amount realized by Government 
was £36,650, the oysters selling at 
the unprecedented price of £16 per 
thousand. This high price is indi- 
rectly owing to the mutinies in 
India, An enormous amount of 
jewellery was ‘ looted’ by the British 
soldiery, nearly the whole of which 
was either taken out of the country 
or fell into the hands of the well- 
affected nobility. Now that matters 
have settled down, the ladies of 
Oude, who were the principal losers, 
are anxious for a fresh assortment; 
the demand greatly exceeds the 
supply, and the prices of pearls are 
now exactly indie what they were 
last year. 

From Aripo we proceeded home- 
wards by the dreary coast road—an 
indistinct track, knee-deep in sand 
for several miles, through low 
scrubby jungle. Shade there was 
none, the heat was excessive, and 
the continuous drought had re- 
duced the few small tanks to in- 
significant mud-holes. The wild 
beasts had all betaken themselves 
to a more genial region, partly 
driven away by the want of water, 
and partly by the horrible smell 
arising from the millions of decay- 
ing oysters at Aripo, the ‘ bouquet’ 
from which extends for several 
miles down the coast. 

At certain seasons animals of all 
kinds abound in this district. The 
road into Putlam, which in the 
rainy season is two feet deep in 
tenacious mud, was now like cast 
iron, and bore the impression of 
the feet of every animal that had 
passed over it in the sticky stage. 
Some months had elapsed since the 
mud had hardened, but deep round 
holes denoted the presence of the 
elephant, and the footprints of 
butialo, bears, cheetahs, deer, and 
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wild hog, even the tiny vestigia 
of the wild cat, were distinctly 
visible. 

Our horses were quite knocked 
up by long stages over this abomi- 
nable ground, and we therefore 
proceeded by the canal to Negombo, 
the ‘ otium’ of this mode of travel- 
ling proving very pleasant after the 
‘ixionic’ progression we had pre- 
viously made on horseback. 

Fortunately for our ears the 
boatmen were all Cinghalese, not 
Moormen, so we were spared the 
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monotonous discordant singing 
without which the latter never pull 
a stroke, to the great discomfort of 
English passengers. 

Travelling by boat, although 
pleasant enough, is very slow work, 
and we therefore exchanged this 
mode of conveyance for a carriage 
at Negombo, from whence we drove 
through an interminable grove of 
shady cocoa-nut trees to Colombo, 
arriving early in April, and com- 
pleting a journey of seven hundred 
and twenty miles. 

S. W. 


ON MODERN COMPETITION. 


NE great evil of the present 

day, in the eyes of many who 
are not political economists, and 
of some who are, is competition. 
Look in what direction you may, 
you will, according to them, see 
signs of a social war. Artisan 


is contending with artisan for the. 


privilege to labour, either uncon- 
sciously beating down the rate of 
wages, or more unconsciously ex- 
pelling some unknown rival from 
employment. And for what? 
Simply that the successful compe- 
titor may eke out life, drudgingly 
during his days of strength, with 
the ‘house’ to look forward to at 
its close. Turn to the retail trades- 
man, especially the small dealer, and 
imagine his slow despair as competi- 
tion reduces the extent of his sales 
and the amount of his profits, 
compelling him to encroach upon 
his capital that he may keep 
up his usual ‘appearance,’ or live 
at all, while a gradually grow- 
ing embarrassment ever haunts him 
with the coming ruin of him and 
his. Pass on to a higher grade, 
and you are among the painful 
struggles of the professional classes, 
where education and a social 
position, with the sensitive 
feelings they are supposed to pro- 
duce, add bitterness to failure. 
There is the life-long corrosion as 
youth passes, hopes fade, enforced 
celibacy threatens advancing life ; 
while the lonely, sour, sad old age of 
the ‘poor gentleman’ looms through 
the vista of years, Nay, those who 


once ranked among the compe- 
tently wealthy suffer from the 
pressure, or sink under it. Many 
sons of old mercantile houses are 
striving to uphold the character 
of the ‘firm’ and the standing of 
the family, but are overborne on 
one side by millionaires, and met 
on the other by adventurers, whose 
attainment of credit, when every 
allowance is made for plausibility 
and impudence, is still a mystery. 
Such in brief outline are the most 
prominent features that modern 
English society offers to the eye of 
observing sensibility; a constant 
and too often an unsuccessful 
struggle among all classes for 
subsistence, or the maintenance of 
* position.’ 

The graver observer sees greater 
mischiefs in the moral evils of 
competition. The contest of 
labour competing against  la- 
bour is, to do it justice, often un- 
conscious, and always unwilling. 
Indeed the artisans continually 
struggle against this effect of com- 
petition. It is frequently a leading 
object of strikes to find employ- 
ment for those whom the actual 
state of things throws out of work. 
This kindly feeling, however, is 
only found among artisans. ‘ Every 
one for himself’ is the maxim of 
other classes, giving rise to 
various evils, of which selfishness 
and some form of untruth are the 
roots, The cynic, looking at that 
portion of society which lives by 
profits, might hold that it exhibited 
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the counterpart of the dark and 
middle ages, though in a milder 
form. Men do not now sally out 
mounted and armed to plunder the 
wayfaring merchant, or carry off 
the property of their neighbours. 
But they openly undersell them, 
they slily undermine them, they 
covertly deprive them of their 
‘connexion’ by arts perhaps not a 
whit more reputable than those by 
which a band of Highlanders, or 
borderers, or German freebooters, 
stole upon a homestead or other 
place where plunder might be 
gotten. In professional struggles, 
competition may take a less sordidly 
offensive shape. A lawyer or a 
medical man may not so’ openly 
attempt to deprive a professional 
brother of his client or patient ; but 
indirectly and by the use of ‘influ- 
ence, possibly by insinuation, he 
may resort to arts which are 
morally as bad. as the trades- 
man’s. Probably even the divine 
may seek his own preferment before 
that of his competitors, and lose 
sight of his means in the end so 
desirable for Christianity and him- 
self. In the less formally recog- 
nised professions — agencies, en- 
gineering, andthe like—solicitation, 
with its avowed practices and un- 
avowed arts, is palpable. But in 
trade, competition goes beyond dis- 
creditable acts of rivalry. It leads 
to fraud in many directions ; adul- 
teration in articles where adultera- 
tion is possible, even to the danger 
of health or life; fraudulent 
weights and fraudulent measures, 
not secretly perpetrated by indivi- 
duals, but openly carried on by the 
trade. In textures of all kinds, 
woollen, linen, cotton, as well as in 
silks and other things, an inferior 
article is substituted for the genu- 
ine, and made to appear like it by 
misapplied science. Nor does 
the end for which an article is 
designed, or the consequences that 
may flow from its inferiority, 
influence the maker or the seller. 
The edge of the axe turns in the 
hands of the solitary emigrant; 
the spade breaks and the pick is 
blunted when the engineer is driv- 
ing his sap under the enemy’s 
batteries; the soldier's and the 
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labourer’s shoes fall to pieces, and 
leave their owners barefoot. It 
may be replied that these frauds 
are owing to the rage for cheapness ; 
that people want commodities for 
less than they cost ; but still com- 
petition is at the root of it all. The 
necessity of underselling a (per- 


‘haps fair-dealing) competitor by a 


seemingly cheaper article, origi- 
nally gives rise to trick, and is 
increased by increasing competi- 
tion, Whether we are worse than 
our ancestors, upon the whole, 
or whether one age differs from 
another less in its morality than its 
means of cheating, are questions 
difficult to determine. Precautions, 
ending in laws, would indicate that 
false weights and measures were 
rife at a very early period in Eng- 
land, If we might trust an obvious 
attack upon society, and receive the 
charges of Piers Plowman as lite- 
rally true, false representations, 
false measures, and false wares 
were common in the reign of 
Edward IIT. The first trustworthy 
records we have of competition 
relate to the rivalry of courtiers in 
Tudor and Stuart times ; and very 
shabby, base, and _ treacherous 
things were done by the competi- 
tors. As soon as the extension of 
wealth and trade that followed the 
Revolution of 1688 enabled joint- 
stock companies to be started, they 
sprung up with touches of ‘ smart- 
ness’ about them ; and the genuine 
bubble company shortly appeared, 
to culminate in the South Sea busi- 
ness. Still, unquestionably things 
are daily done by us, both in trade 
and professions, that our grand- 
fathers would not have tolerated, 
and which indeed could not have 
been attempted under the old- 
fashioned system of business eti- 
quette. 

The strict political economist will 
say that all this is inevitable, and 
arises from traceablecauses, Among 
them are the action and reaction of 
improved locomotion, of advanced 
medical practice, and of better un- 
derstood ‘hygiene.’ The applica- 
tion of science to practical arts, 
including (of late) agriculture and 
other sources of food and raw 
materials of manufactures, has 
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contributed to increase the popu- 
lation and the articles they deal in, 
and necessarily induced the com- 
ee spoken of. If num- 
ners, and their efforts to fulfil the 
highest duty of man by ‘ buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market,’ do induce a little 
confusion in the matters of meuwm 
and tuum and right and wrong, it 
cannot beavoided. Men who want 
to live must ‘look alive” If one 
vocation is somewhat crowded, 
turn to another, or go elsewhere. 
If you can’t get on, it is your own 
want of energy or industry or 
‘gumption, or something or other. 
And as for a glutted market, has 
not Professor M’Culloch written 
pages upon pages to demonstrate 
that ‘there can be no such thing as 
a general glut’? Even if super- 
numerary hands or heads should 
end in broken hearts, it cannot be 
helped ; it is stupidity in 
choosing a calling, or listlessness 
in following it. If the mass of 
competitors are rendered hard, 
selfish, unscrupulous, and may be 
not too honest in the strife, that 
cannot be helped either. Compe- 
tition stimulates invention and 
production, and cheapens goods. 
Let it alone (as indeed you must), 
and take your share of the advan- 
tage. 

All this, if true, does not exhibit 
a very satisfactory state of things, 
whether looked at from the senti- 
mental, the speculative, or the 
scientific point of view. But is our 
condition so bad as we are told? 
Beyond all question, what appears 
competition is greater now than it 
was formerly; for population has 
doubled itself in this country 
between 1801 and 1851, to go no fur- 
ther. But the question really at 
issue is, whether the degree of com- 
petition is so much more tntense—as 
is generally assumed. It is obvious 
on a moment’s thought that the 
number of people is not the sole 
consideration, but the number in 
proportion to the field of employ- 
ment. A couple of ‘general shops’ 
in a small village might induce a 
more intense degree of competition 
than all the ‘ establishments’ do in 
Regent-street, or the Manchester 
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warehouses in Wood-street. To 
what extent does this principle 
apply to the past and present con- 
dition of this country, and indeed 
of the world at large? We suspect 
somewhat differently to what many 
personsimagine. Let us endeavour 
to run over in a general way some 
of the broader facts of the subject. 

To speak in scientific phrase, 
‘the pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence’ is sometimes 
terribly severe in countries where 
the sentimentalist would say that 
competition could not exist at all, 
seeing that they have little internal 
trade, nor other than domestic 
manufactures, while their foreign 
commerce is extremely limited. 
This pressure was probably feltatan 
early periodamong the Hellenes,and 
might originatethe numerous Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor, Sicily, and 
Italy. The migratory movements 
of a still earlier time, which peopled 
Italy and Greece itself, seem to 
have originated in a like cause— 
namely, the insufficiency of the 
land, under their methods of ma- 
nagement, to furnish support for 
the population. That this cause 
aided in the westward and south- 
ern movements of the tribes that 
assailed and finally overthrew the 
Roman Empire is well known. It 
was the same with the Saxon in- 
vasions of this country, as well as 
with the Scandinavian inroads into 
England, Normandy, and other 
places. If the Norman Conquest 
did not originate in a sort of com- 
petition, it was carried out through 
its aid. If ambition and policy 
prompted William, it was the num- 
ber of landless warriors through- 
out Europe that enabled him to 
increase his army for the enter- 
prise, 

In these cases (and more 
might be added) it was a public 
necessity that impelled the move- 
ment, which was also conducted by 
public leaders. At what time that 
struggle for individual employ- 
ment, which is meant by the term 
competition, arises among the 
classes of a country, it is dif- 
ficult to say, from the absence of 
any full record as to the avocations 
of the people, and the little atten- 
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tion that has been given to the 
subject. In the incessant confu- 
sion of Saxon times, and the 
troubles which followed the Nor- 
man conquest, the species of ‘ com- 
petition’ so many are now talking 
of, could scarcely take place. Its 
existence implies some degree 
of peace and protection. To what 
extent, and among what classes, 
men struggled with each other for 
a living seven or eight hundred 
years ago, can only be answered 
conjecturally. In a very thinly 
peopled and tolerably fruitful 
country, there could be no compe- 
tition among serfs, any more than 
there could among slaves. As long 
as there is vacant and fertile land, 
the struggle with the masters 
seems to be rather to increase the 
number of their people, than to 
dispose of the raw produce those 
people produce. According to the 
modern notion, there should have 
been no trading competition in 
those good old days ; yet it-is pos- 
sible that the limitation in the 
number of customers, induced more 
rivalry among urban traders than 
would be generally supposed. The 
great fairs, moreover, in which 
the larger transactions took place, 
compelled competition, in a certain 
sense, by bringing traders and 
customers together, and narrowly 
contracting the time in which they 
could conclude their dealings. It 
seems likely that as severe a com- 
petition then occurred among the 
upper classes, as is now felt among 
the classes whose scions aim at the 
higher professions or public employ. 
Notwithstanding the vast confisca- 
tions of landed property that accom- 
panied the Conquest, it may be in- 
ferred that the Norman aristocracy 
soon found themselves in the posi- 
tion their successors are said to . in 
now, that is, too many for the field 
of employment. The first cru- 
sades perhaps attracted. many 
warriors through this cause. We 
know from family histories that 
Normans were in the habit of seek- 
ing fortune in a country where no 
Southron for centuries past would 
have dreamed of looking for her, 
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namely, Scotland. The once great 
house of the Scottish Lindsays, 
‘by kings protected, and to kings 
allied,’ and which ramified into 
five noble branches, each powerful 
and _ historically conspicuous, was 
originally Norman. Within less 
than fifty years after the Conquest, 
a cadet of the house of Randolph 
de Limesay (that is, Randolph of 
the isle of the lime-trees), a com- 
panion and reputed relation of the 
Conqueror, had wended his way 
northward, and with good accep- 
tance. Forin 1116, Walter de Lind- 
say appears as a magnate or greater 
baron, under David IL, in the 
character of a witness or juror, en- 
gaged in an inquiry touching the 
see of Glasgow.* And other Scot- 
tish families are Norman in their 
origin. Strongbow’s invasion of 
Ireland was prompted by fortune- 
seeking, as much as by any chival- 
rous feeling to succour the dis- 
tressed, or to restore a legitimate 
prince to his rights. In those 
days the professions and arts in 
which competition is at present so 
severe, were non-existent. Indeed, 
there were not classes of persons 
to supply a demand for their ser- 
vices ; or knowledge and education 
to produce the professors them- 
selves. The exceptions to this were 
chieflytwo. Throughout the middle 
ages, the armourer was a most im- 
portant artist, for the warrior’s life 
depended upon his arms and 
armour ; the architect and sculptor, 
then called masons, were probably 
ecclesiastics to a great extent : but 
in both cases the demand for those 
kinds of work seems to have equal- 
ledthesupply. Of allthe professions 
of modern times, the church alone 
was distinctly recognised ; and there 
competition seems to have been as 
rife at an early period as it is 
now, if in a different way. The 
representations of the verse-writers 
and story-tellers of the middle 
ages must be taken cum grano, 
bitterly opposed as they were to 
churchmen ; but enough remains, 
after all deductions, to show that 
competition between rival shrines, 
rival relics, rival orders, and rival 


* Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays. 
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monks of the mendicant frater- 
nities was very strong in the four- 
teenth century, if not earlier, and 
continually increased. It gave rise 
to unseemly contests among priests 
touching the merits of saints and 
so forth, and eventually led to 
such exaggeration as shocked the 
piety or excited the ridicule of the 
multitude, and was one great cause 
of the Reformation. In fact, it was 
the jealous zeal of Luther for the 
professional business of ‘ his order,’ 
and the gross pufing of indul- 
gences by Tetzel, that at last made 
the cup overflow, though at a later 
date than the times we are now 
touching upon. 

The line of the Norman kings 
ended with the accession of Henry 
the Second in 1154, eighty-eight 
years after the Conquest ; and the 
Plantagenets ruled England till the 
battle of Bosworth in 1485. During 
these three long centuries we 
possess some striking pictures of 
manners, with passing glimpses 
of the state of the country. There 
are also some facts that would be of 
great value in reference to the rates 
of wages, and the respective position 


of labourers and_ employers, if we 
were quite sure that we understood 
them, and if they did not seem to 


contradict each other. From the 
complaints in Acts of Parliament 
against the extortion of what are 
termed labourers, but were doubt- 
less artisans, and the attempts to 
reduce wages by enactments, it 
would seem that incessant wars, 
with occasional pestilence and 
famine, kept the ‘ labourers, what- 
ever they were, steadily below the 
demand for their labour. It would 
also appear that they were able to 
dictate terms, which could not have 
been the case with serfs. From other 
Acts passed to coerce the ‘ valiant 
(stout able-bodied) beggars, who 
were charged with perambulating 
the country in troops, frightening 
the lieges, extorting alms, and com- 
mitting robberies, violence, and 
even murder, it would seem that 
there was a superfluity of real 
‘labourers, did not the statutes 
also imply the idleness of those 
‘masterless men,’ and generally pre- 
scribe regulations for compelling 
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them to work. These parliament 
pictures are curious, and valuable 
if true ; but they do not enable us 
to decide the question we are dis- 
cussing. Passages implying some- 
thing like trading competition 
might be picked out from satires ; 
but the real object of the writer 
was to censure the vices and cupid- 
ity of men : the tricks of which the 
traders are accused might be prac- 
tised under a monopoly. iven 
if the actual life of the Poutenneat 
ages could necromantically be 
brought before us, it may be 
doubted whether we could form a 
right decision. We might think 
wretchedness, what the workmen 
and traders of those times would 
call comfort. We might marvel 
at the high rate of trade profit, but 
stand aghast at the cael amount 
of business done. When the Tudors 
succeeded the Plantagenets, our 
modern system of society rapidly 
developed itself. Nearly all the 
existing classes sprung into being 
—labourers, peasants, artisans 
tradesmen, merchants, gentry, and 
nobility. The recognised pro- 
fessions appear as a_ separate 
class ; for the lawyers as a body, 
apart from the clergy, were nume- 
rous, and the physicians were pro- 
fessionally important enough to 
receive a charter from Henry VIII. 
The manufacturers, now forming 
almost a power in the State, did 
not attain their present position 
till this century. ‘Their pre- 
decessors — the silk, woollen, 
iron, and paper manufacturers of 
an older time—were scarcely known 
under the three first Tudors. Some 
trading landowners, however, seem 
to have occupied their place. Bacon 
describes one of the class in his Hssay 
on Riches. He says, ‘Where men 
of great wealth do stoop to hus- 
bandry, it multiplieth riches ex- 
ceedingly. I knew a nobleman of 
England that had the greatest 
audits of any man in my time, a 
great grazier, a great sheep master, 
a great timber man, a great collier, a 
great corn master, a great lead man, 
and so of iron, and a number of 
the like points of husbandry; so 
as the earth seemed a sea to him 
in respect of the perpetual impor- 
3F2 
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tation.” Men of this kind, how- 
ever, are, in respect of their great 
possessions, removed from any- 
thing that may properly be called 
competition, at least in the sense 
now alluded to. We may speak 
figuratively of a competition for 
the Popedom, or the Premiership, 
or other great offices or positions, 
but this is not the meaning of 
political economists or of the public. 
Perhaps their idea is somewhat 
restricted by the present popular 
use of the term. When we now 
speak of the evil of competition, 
we do not so much refer to 
a struggle for existence, as to a 
striving after a particular style of 
living, or for the retention or ac- 
quisition of a position. Hardly as 
competition may press (especially 
on non-trading society) now, it may 
be doubted whether there is greater 
competition at present than there 
was under the Tudors, regard being 
always had to the greater field of 
employment. In those days there 
was scarcely an army and navy for 
the gentry, the younger sons of the 
nobility, and the few ambitious 
youth of the middle classes who 
aimed at what the French term a 
career. The ‘ civil service, as now 
understood, was equally non-ex- 
istent. There were no colonies, no 
India, though there was Ireland, 
but with hard knocks rather than 
fortune. The various secular pro- 
fessions, as architects, artists, engi- 
neers ; and the vocations that are 
known by the terms agents, sur- 
veyors, and the like, were either non- 
existent or very different in esti- 
mation, and paid very differently 
to what theyarenow. Thesurgeon 
was a ‘barber,’ the ‘ general prac- 
titioner’ was hardly met with even 
as an apothecary; the physician, 
though recognised and influential 
much as the astrologer was influ- 
ential, had not attained the pro- 
fessional position he has held for 
the last two centuries; nor was 
physic considered altogether a gen- 
tleman’s career. Under Elizabeth 
the law in its upper grades at- 
tained as high a position as it 
holds now ; but probably not in 
the lower branches. Competition, 
among the above classes, was in all 
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likelihood nearly as great as with 
us, if regard be had to the amount 
of business to be done in propor- 
tion to the men todo it. The keen 
competition in the Church has just 
been aliuded to. And this clerical 
pressure probably took place ata 
very early period, owing to the 
great prizes which the institution 
held out to the able and ambitious, 
to the easy subsistence it afforded 
to the idle, and to the position and 
secular advantages it offered to all. 
To these may be added the means 
which it furnished to the studious 
and the intellectual, and that it 
was the only profession then open 
to the citizen or humbler classes, 
Under Henry VIII. these advan- 
tages were very much curtailed. 
Whatever competition might exist 
among ‘parsons, the Church, 
from the Reformation till the 
middle of George the Third’s reign, 
was hardly a vocation to attract 
gentlemen, or draw off com- 
petitors in any great degree from 
other professions. All these cir- 
cumstances really left the young 
nobility and gentry, who now have 
so many walks of life open to them, 
no other pursuit than courtiership. 
We cannot peruse any writing of 
the Tudor times which bears upon 
actual life, without tracing there, 
directly or indirectly, a fixed 
opinion that advancement is to be 
sought for by the favour of the 
great, and that that favour is to be 
attained as much by art, possibly 
by flattery and worse practices, 
as by merit, or substantial and 
honest service. This may in part 
explain the extreme submission, not 
to say servility (as now esteemed), 
of the nobility and Commons under 
the Tudors. It may also furnish 
their excuse ; for in those days the 
career of an aspiring man was 
closed if he offended a sovereign, 
or possibly a powerful minister. 
It may also account for the extra- 
ordinary worldly wisdom and 
rather worldly morality which 
characterized the actors, and, with 
very few exceptions, the writers, of 
the Tudor century. Comparing 
the paucity of the rewards with 
the numbers that aspired to them, 
we doubt whether there was ever 
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more competition among the classes 
which furnish candidates to the 
higher professions, than during this 
period. As regards the poor, the 
facts are too notorious to admit of 
doubt, but that want of employ- 
ment, and indeed of food, was 
much greater among the labouring 
classes in the Tudor epoch, than it 
has been in England during any 
later period. ‘The country was 
then in a transition state, passing 
from the medizval to the modern 
condition ; and this was more espe- 
cially true of its agriculture. The 
precise condition of the lesser agri- 
culturists, and of the agricultural 
labourers or serfs, under the Plan- 
tagenets, is, as we have just inti- 
mated, unknown. It is possible 
that their comparative condition, in 
reference to other portions of soci- 
ety, was better than it is now; it 
appears quite certain that their 
actual condition was worse. But let 
it have been what it may, the old 
system of rude serf husbandry, with 
land almost ad libitum, wasin a state 
of decline under the Plantagenets, 
and began to break up openly on the 
accession of Henry VII.* Pas- 
turage became more profitable than 
tillage, and land grew in request 
for sheep farms. The tenant- 
farmers or peasant holders were 
expelled from the land, which was 
thrown into grazing ground. The 
labourers they employed suffered 


his reign, set about the remedy. 
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equally with themselves, The 
severe effects upon the sufferers 
are painted in Latimer’s Sermons 
and other contemporary works, in- 
dicating both social degradation 
and actual want. The practical 
results were shown in riotous out- 
breaks, especially during part of 
Henry VIIL.’s reign, andthe whole 
of Edward VI.’s; nor were they 
finally subdued till the Poor Laws 
of Elizabeth were passed as a social 
necessity. To compare the condi- 
tion of the peasantry under the 
Tudors with their condition at any 
time since, seems to us a mockery. 
That they have been worse off dur- 
ing the last sixty or seventy years 
than they were under the earlier 
Brunswicks and the Stuarts, is a 
very prevalent opinion. But if it 
be true, we doubt whether compe- 
tition, strictly speaking, is the 
cause of their inferior position. 
The proportion of agricultural la- 
bourers to agricultural work is less 
now than formerly. There is often 
a complaint by the farmers of want 
of hands. If the peasantry live 
harder, dress worse, and have 
fewer enjoyments now than of yore, 
it arises from a change of customs, 
and in part, probably, from com- 
ecg Till the latter end of the 


ast, and even in many places till 
some years in this century, it was 
the custom for the farm servants 
to live in the house. 


Among great 





* The evil appears to have pressed so much that the King, in the fourth year of 
According to the account which Bacon gives in his 
History of Henry the Seventh, the evil must have been of some standing. 


‘This 


[pasturage] bred a decay of people, and by consequence, a decay of towns, churches, 


tithes, and the like. 


The King likewise knew full well, and in no wise forgot, that 





there ensued withal upon this a decay and diminution of subsidies and taxes ; for the 
more gentlemen, ever the lower the books of subsidies. In remedying of this incon- 
venience the King’s wisdom was admirable, and the parliament’s at that time. 
Enclosures they would not forbid, for that had been to forbid the improvement of the 
patrimony of the kingdom ; nor tillage they would not compel, for that was to strive 
with nature and utility; but they took a course to take away depopulating en- 
closures and depopulating pasturage, and yet not by that name, or by any imperious 
express prohibition, but by consequence. The ordinance was ‘That all houses of 
husbandry that were used with twenty acres of ground and upwards, should be 
maintained and kept up for ever ; together with a competent proportion of land to be 
used and occupied with them.”’ This, however, was equally a strife against nature 
as express enactment, and had the usual result. Sir Thomas More, in the Utopia, 
paints a darker picture of this evil than Bacon, indicating at the same time the 
increase of national wealth, by his complaint of ‘luxury,’ &c.—‘ There is an excessive 
vanity in apparel, and great cost in diet ; and that not only in noblemen’s families, 


but even among tradesmen, and among the farmers themselves ; and among all ranks 
of persons.’ 
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or gentlemen farmers, the servants 
might eat separately from the 
family. In the great majority of 
instances, all the household took 
their meals together, the wealthier 
husbandman, like the feudal baron, 
observing the ceremony of the 
salt, so that the family and its 
visitors were conventionally sepa- 
rated ; still they sat, as it were, at 
the same table. That in such cases 
the mere living was better than 
the agricultural labourer can now 
procure, is likely; but it was 
chiefly shown in the plentifulness 
of fat pork, hard puddings, and 
buttermilk, for the viands of the 
upper table were not precisely 
those of the lower. Any other 
disadvantage to the labourer be- 
tween these and former times is, 
we believe, rather comparative than 
absolute. It is not & who has 
fallen, but the farmer who has 
risen, with the rest of the middle 
classes, in education, accomplish- 
ments, manners, and, we take leave 
to think, in the enjoyment of 
luxuries. 

Various elements have to be 
considered in forming any opinion 
as to the comparative condition of 
artisans or mechanics, now and 
formerly. To say that more men 
are out of work, or work harder, is 
nothing to the purpose. The ques- 
tion is, are more out of employ in 
proportion to the numbers of the 
population, or are they worse paid 
in proportion to the hours they la- 
bour? A similar consideration 
must be given as to wages. Do 
wages now command more or less 
of the necessaries or comforts of 
life? Some regard, perhaps, should 
be had to two other points. For- 
merly a thoroughly good mechanic 
enjoyed a somewhat higher social 
estimation than he does now. He 
was looked upon more as an artist, 
and was more of an artist, and 
pursued his work with the feelings 
of an artist. He was also, by means 
of guilds, corporations, and acts of 
Parliament, somewhat more of a 
monopolist. We say ‘somewhat 
more ;’ for by means of trade regu- 
lations, shop regulations, and an 
occasional ‘strike, there is by no 
means free-trade in skilled labour 
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even now. On the other hand, we 
must look at the great number of 
highly-trained, responsible, and in- 
structed workmen, often filling 
places of some confidence, which 
the gigantic establishments con- 
nected with engineering and the 
other applications of science to 
manufactures have produced and 
employ in our own day. These men 
are numerous and highly paid; 
much higher, we think, than the 
superior mechanics of former times ; 
perhaps they exceed in num- 
ber the entire class of artisans in 
the periods anterior to a century 
ago. That with a few exceptions 
these men, like all workmen, are 
liable to be ‘ out of work ; and that 
at all times large numbers of 
honest, willing, and capable work- 
men suffer great distress through 
want of employment, either from 
slackness of trade or their own 
strikes, is, we fear, too true. But 
upon the whole—regard being had 
to all the circumstances—we infer 
that the terrible ‘ competition’ so 
many are talking about does not 
apply to the artisan class of society 
in anything like the degree usually 
spoken of, if it does at all. 

That competition is severe 
among the retail trading class is 
true: perhaps the pressure is more 
severe here than with any other 
class of the community, unless 
among those aspirants who have 
attempted professional life without 
cml. connexion, or the varied 
worldly qualities which are needed 
for success, over and above mere 
professional merit. The greater 
part of this pressure in trade is 
unquestionably due to numbers 
engaging in a line of industry 
already filled up ; and this is strictly 
competition, hak other causes 


may be in operation. One of these 
is the greater freedom of trade. 
Formerly trading corporations, and 
what were called city privileges, 
gave a species of monopoly to a 


comparative few. A retail trade 
could only be carried on in a village 
or small town, except by ‘ taking up 
your freedom,’ the grant of which 
being sometimes discretionary in 
the authorities, and always requir- 
ing money, interposed obstacles to 
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the classes below the tradesman, 
which are now greatly lessened if 
not entirely removed. The wonder- 
ful increase in the capital of the 
country, and its proportionate dis- 
tribution among all classes above 
the mere labourer or the common 
artisan, have tended to bring more 
persons into retail trade. It is 
unpossible to fix the precise 
time when changes take place that 
alter the general system of society : 
they are gradual. Perhaps the 
different classes, as we now see 
them, originated with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, or soon after; but the 
germs of our present society might 
be traced to the first Stuart, or even 
to the closing years of Elizabeth. 
But begin when or where you will, 
a few hundred pounds was then a 
considerable capital, but ten or 
twenty times more difficult to get 
than now. This scarcity of capital 
of necessity limited the class of 
traders, and the same is true of a 
hundred or even fifty years ago. 
Hence numbers at present become 
small shopkeepers who formerly 
had not means to attempt it ; and 
though we do not say so much the 
better for them, it was clearly the 
better for the actual race of traders. 
The increase in population, in the 
variety and quantity of goods, 
as well as in the demand for 
them, has extended the divi- 
sion of labour among the shop- 
keeping class, and facilitated the 
species of competition we speak of. 
There are trades in which few 
would embark without some preli- 
minary knowledge. A man would 
scarcely start as a baker without 
knowing something of flour and 
making bread, or as a butcher if 
he did not think he was a judge of 
beasts and sheep, as well as capable 
in other respects. There are other 
trades obviously more complicated 
and requiring regular training or 
apprenticeship. But the multipli- 
cation of trades has considerably 
lessened this obstacle. ‘ Light 
genteel businesses’ abound, which 
great numbers fancy require no 
more knowledge than they already 
have, or can easily ‘pick up.’ Such 
is the case with any trade connected 
with needlework or apparel for 
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women, and indeed anything of 
mere vending, both for women and 
men. Numbers with small and 
often insufficient capital embark in 
these trades, and, as the saying is, 
‘do others harm and themselves no 
good.’ They soon find that if 
training does not appear necessary 
to commence their trade, training is 
necessary to conduct it advan- 
tageously. Choice of situation, 
choice of stock, skill in buying, the 
knack of selling, do not ‘come by 
nature. Generally the numbers 
of such traders—that is really 
competition iself—might prevent 
the success of their attempts. 
When to an insufficient amount of 
business is joined a want of know- 
ledge, of tact, and perhaps of 
means, the result is obvious. The 
profits being insufficient to main- 
tain the trader, the capital is en- 
croached upon, the stock is allowed 
to run down, such custom as there 
is falls off, debts accumulate, the 
landlord or the most impatient 
creditor ‘sells up, and the unfor- 
tunate trader, stripped of every- 
thing, ‘takes a situation’ if one 
can be got, or falls into a lower 
grade of society, or mayhap be- 
comes an outcast, and finally, as 
somebody has said, ‘is offered up, 
another victim to the Moloch of 
competition.’ 

While the more regular trades- 
man—who was once as distinct a 
class of society as the nobility. 
clergy, gentry, and merchants, and 
often as proud of his class—is thus 
encroached upon from below, he is 
still more heavily pressed upon 
from above. The reduction in the’ 
rate of profit, consequent upon the 
increase of numbers and capital, is 
not only ruinous to the small spe- 
culative shopkeeper just described, 
but bears very hardly upon skill, 
and upon moderate though suffi- 
cient capital, The same amount of 
business that half a century ago 
would support a family will not do 
sonow. Hence every one is anxious 
to increase the quantum of his 
dealings. This of itself does not 
contribute to maintain the old- 
fashioned honesty of trade. It 
certainly destroys the external re- 
spectability of its practice by giving 
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rise to ticketing, placarding, and 
the other acts of puffing. It has 
also produced a distinct class of 
large tradesmen, scarcely known, 
if at all, and certainly in nothing 
like their present numbers, in the 
last century. Every Londoner can 
call to mind some retailer whose 
premises are the size of a small 
fortress, whose ‘assistants’ would 
form a company of ‘rifles, and 
whose receipts exceed the revenue 
of some principalities. It is this 
extent of business which enables 
the conductors to reap a larger in- 
come from a smaller rate of profit, 
and presses with great wae on 
the more moderate dealer. Reports 
indeed fly about that the cheapness 
of some of these large ‘emporiums’ 
is not so great as it seems, that 
they sell small articles at a loss or 
thereabouts, and through the re- 
pute which that brings are able to 
impose a full price in their larger 
sales. They are also accused of 
buying unscrupulously, if not dis- 
honestly : but these are points apart 
from the matter immediately before 
us. 
Of that powerful and wealthy 
class which, altogether in some 
of its branches, and to a degree 
in all, is the growth of the last 
century—namely, the manufactur- 
ers—there is a great deal of 
rivalry. This rivalry, however, 
is not proportionally greater 
than must always exist, unless 
society is to continue stagnant. 
In all advancing countries there 
will ever be new aspirants in active 
life, even if the old system of mo- 
‘nopolizing trades were re-estab- 
lished by means of guilds and 
similar bodies ; for such privileged 
classes will continually furnish in- 
creased numbers of competitors 
from among themselves, and be 
bribed to admit new members. 
Without going the length of the 
strict economists respecting the 
attraction of capital to the most 
profitable employments, we may be 
pretty certain that when large for- 
tunes are made, and new factories, 
with their concomitant machinery, 
are continually erecting, that those 
businesses must be sufficiently pro- 
fitable, or such increase would not 
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take place. General opinion pro- 
nounces that such is the case in the 
trade of Lancashire, at all events, 
and statistics support the general 
judgment. In 1858-59, the value of 
new buildings erected in Lancashire 
was greater than in any other 
county, being £261,000, while in 
Middlesex itself it was only 
£243,000. Where demand, as is 
the case in many of our manutac- 
tures, in part depends upon fashion, 
and where a world-wide foreign 
commerce tempts many to impru- 
dent adventures, there must be 
temporary fluctuations in trade. 
On the whole, however, we 
believe that the manufacturers 
(including the whole class of engi- 
neers) and their workmen are the 
two most prosperous classes of the 
community. Exempt from compe- 
tition, and a pretty ‘smart’ com- 
petition too, they are not: work 
hard, like the rest of the commu- 
nity, they doubtless do ; but owing 
to an immense extension of mar- 
kets, an ever-growing trade, and 
peculiar natural advantages, com- 
petitors, we believe, suffer less 
from it than any other class. 
3ut in considering the ques- 
tion of modern competition, 
ought not something to be allowed 
for changes in the ideas of people, 
as well as in their modes of living? 
Has not society, at least that 
yortion of it above the poor and 
iow the rich, passed in two or 
three generations through those 
stages from homeliness to a species 
of fast refinement, which Pope's 
Sir Balaam compressed into an in- 
dividual life? Every observer must 
acknowledge that the middle 
classes, to use a vague but under- 
stood term, have made wonderful 
advances in ‘style,’ even within 
the last one or two generations. 
Go to the ‘detached’ or ‘semi- 
detached’ suburban villa of a 
tradesman, or of the ‘inferior mem- 
bers’ of a profession, who less than 
two generations ago would have 
lived over the shop or office. You 
will find a pretentiousness in the 
house, the decorations, the furni- 
ture, the nick-nacks, that the same 
classes would not have dreamt of 
half a century since, and which 
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would not always have been found 
among the grades above them. 
There is the same advance in their 
mode of ‘entertaining, if not in 
their every-day life. We have 
French wines (which before the 
Regency were hardly known); 
there is a ‘spread,’ which if not so 
solid as the ‘table’ of old, is more 
elegant and expensive. In short, 
there isan emulation of aristocratic 
doings which could not have been 
found (if sought for) in the same 
classes during the last century. 
Still less were they existent in the 
earlier periods of the golden age of 
non-competition, when people be- 
queathed their beds, their dresses, 
and other articles of furniture or 
apparel, as rare and costly gifts, 
All these remarks apply in more or 
less degree to society as high as 
the competition we are speaking 
of comes into question. There is 
more of ‘aristocratic’ appearance 
than there was formerly among 
the classes not noble, or not ‘ mer- 
chant princes.’ 

It is true that there is some 
seeming in this magnificence. ‘The 


porcelain is not from Sévres ; the 


china ornaments could not vie with 
those of Queen Anne’s time, or 
that of the two first Georges, either 
in cost or ugliness, If the ‘carving’ 
on the furniture, &c., were to be 
closely examined, it would be 
found to be composition or papier- 
maché, If the furniture itself 
were tested by work or wear, it is 
probable that a ‘ set’ of the chairs, 
couches, and tables of the old time 
would outlast two or three ‘ suites’ 
of the new. It would often be the 
same with the villa itself ; its con- 
stitution may give signs of break- 
ing up before that of the owner. 
Much, too, is to be ascribed to the 
aid of machinery, which multiplies 
ad libitum, and with greater mecha- 
nical precision, if with less of 
variety and individual character, 
what an artist was formerly re- 
quired to produce singly. The 
presence of the harp and the piano- 
forte—the last met with in a com- 
paratively humble class of society 
—is perhaps as much evidence 
of the diffusion of accomplished 
education as of mere at ambi- 
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tion. Still they are an expense, 
and involve an’ expense, which 
persons in the same rank among 
our ancestors did not incur. Then 
consider the number among whom 
this manner of living prevails. If 
you traverse any of the roads 
leading out of London, except the 
East, you will see miles upon miles 
of villas, of varying degrees of 
magnitude and cost, but all ‘resi- 
dences,’ running not only along the 
frontage of the high roads, but 
filling up the intermediate spaces 
between one high road and another. 
And the same may be said of other 
great cities. Why, the number of 
‘carriages’ chargeable to taxation 
last year, exclusive of those let for 
hire, was upwards of 245,000. And 
if this number is compared with the 
number of houses charged to the 
hearth tax in 1690, it would give his 
pleasure vehicle to one householder 
in five of William the Third’s time. 
Of course reference has to be made 
totheincrease of population; but the 
addition tothe number of the ‘villas’ 
we speak of is out of all proportion 
to the increase of people. It 
may be replied that all this is only 
a form of competition ; that a 
man must live like others of his 
class, or lose caste, perhaps suffer 
injury in his calling. This may be; 
but it is not exactly the competi- 
tion spoken of. When people talk of 
competition as a deadly evil, swal- 
lowing up its human sacrifices, they 
surely mean a contest for a living, 
not a social struggle about gentility, 
suchas ourforefathersnever thought 
of, and which is not necessary for 
comfort, or indeed respectability. 

Some philosophers hold that hap- 
piness is equally distributed in the 
world :— 


See the blind beggar dance, the cripple 
sing, 

The sot—a hero, lunatic—a king; 

The starving chymist in his golden views 

Supremely blest, the poet in his Muse. 


This equality may prevail in other 
things, and competition among 
them. Possibly it may be as diff- 
cult to ‘get on’ in one age as an- 
other, the pressure of competi- 
tion being pretty much the same in 
degree, but showing itself by mak- 
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ing each person work harder. At 
all times the mass of men seem to 
have to struggle for such living as 
prevails in their times ; the more 
ambitious embark in a_ lottery, 
where many lose for the few who 
win. We, looking back upon the 
past, and learning in how easy 
a way business of every kind was 
then carried on, and a living ob- 
tained by shorter hours of labour 
and less exertion, think what we 
could have done in those days: 
and so we probably could if we 
had possessed the views and expe- 
rience of our own age, and its 
means and appliances. But with 
the ideas of those times we should 
have been as much ‘cabin’d,cribb’d, 
confin’d, shut in,’ as we are now, 
unless we had been remarkable 
men or lucky speculators of the 
hit-or-miss class. And in this 
last case there are as many 
fields of enterprise open to us now 
as then, or rather a great many 
more, and of easier access. In the 
century between Elizabeth and the 
Revolution, Continental service or 
the Spanish Main, and similar 
places, were the great fields for 
adventurers prompt with the hand. 


But it was more difficult to get 
thither then, than to the most 
distant regions where any one 


now would think of going to 
make money, while the attempt 
implied quite as original and enter- 
prising a character as any present 
enterprise does in far off lands. 
The immense increase of the 
‘openings, or fields of employ- 
ment at home and in foreign 
parts through foreign trade, since 
the accession of the House of 
Brunswick, cannot be correctly 
estimated ; but a comparative view 
of the customs, or taxes on foreign 
commodities, will furnish one 
ground for conjecture. At the Revo- 
lution of 1688, the customs produced 
about three-quarters of a million ; 
at the accession of George L, in 
1714, less than a million and a 
quarter. In his budget speech, 
Mr. Gladstone estimated the cus- 
toms receipts on the year just 
closing at twenty-four millions and 
three-quarters, or, calculating the 
exact figures, nearly nineteen times 
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the sum produced under George I. 
In other words, this test would 
indicate that eighteen persons could 
find employment in foreign com- 
merce under Victoria, where only 
one was employed under George IL. 
It is the same in home voca- 
tions. It was as difficult to get 
to London from the North or West 
of England, and still more from 
Scotland or Ireland, in those days, 
or any times preceding them, as it 
is now to settle in Canada or the 
United States,—that is to say, the 
enterprising practical genius, or 
the steady man of business, has 
more fields of exertion open to him 
than he ever had before. It is the 
same with anything requiring expe- 
rimental genius rather than active 
exertion. Great original inventors, 
like great original poets, mustalways 
bo limited in number. Moreover, 
they are subject to this disadvan- 
tage, that they are more dependent 
upon their time than many other 
classes of workers, both for success 
and its reward. It is the first ele- 
ment of an artist or a poet, that 
he should embody his age. If he 
be a great genius, he will accom- 
plish this, let him appear when he 
will, and reap such reward as his 
age is in the habit of bestowing, 
scanty as that often has been. The 
mechanical inventor is less favour- 
ably situated, though, when suc- 
cessful, his pecuniary reward is 
often very great. ‘The discovery of 
printing would have been useless 
at a time when mechanical art was 
not advanced enough to furnish 
type-founders, press-makers, and 
so forth; or if improvements in 
paper making had not produced a 
sufficient supply of paper to allow 
of numerous impressions. In ages 
previous to their own,the inventions 
of Watt, Arkwright, Crompton, 
Hargreaves, Stephenson, and others, 
would have been of little use, pos- 
sibly they might have perished for 
want of a demand for their produce. 
Such in ignorant times would cer- 
tainly have been the case with 
printed books. ‘Till little more 
than a century ago, there would 
not have been raw material, as 
cotton, to employ the machinery 
of Watt and his contemporary in- 
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ventors, Till almost our own gene- 
ration, there would not have been 
consumers to purchase the goods ; 
spare capital to construct our rail- 
ways, or travellers to render them 
remunerative. Men such as those 
whose discoveries we have just 
mentioned must always be rare. 
But when their inventions have 
established new branches of manu- 
factures, the demand for im- 
proved applications of those inven- 
tions in every branch of trade 
creates a class of mechanists 
with a turn, though not exactly a 
genius, for invention. These men 
now get a livelihood in a calling 
wherein they must literally have 
starved a century ago, had they 
attempted to pursue it. 

The conclusion from all this 
seems to be, that the general 
opinion is exaggerated as regards 
the comparative intensity of com- 
petition, so far as relates to em- 
ployments producing articles which 
ininister to the material wants, 
comforts, or luxuries of mankind. 
In this class we include agricul- 
turists (in the largest sense of the 
term), miners, manufacturers, and 
we think shipowners and mer- 
chants, may be added. In an 
economical classification indeed 
these last would be ranked as distri- 
butors; but they are rather a 
species of exchangers, and aid pro- 
duction. Although a very strong 
opinion is generally held to the 
contrary, we are disposed to think 
that the competition in professions, 
including under that name pursuits 
that in some way employ the mind 
and are not occupied in buying and 
selling as principals, is not greater 
than of yore. Indeed, when we 
consider the number of so-called 
professions that have sprung up, of 
which our ancestors knew little 
or nothing, and the immense 
increase in the business of the 
old-established professions, we 
believe there is less competition 
than of yore ; certainly there is if 
we only look at population. This 
has increased about fourfold since 
1700, but professional business has 
certainly increased in a greater ratio 
than this, and the remuneration has 
increased also: for beit remembered 
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that the ‘starvation’ of the Church 
(without interest), and the ‘lottery’ 
of law and physic, have always 
been a subject of complaint, and to 
satirists of ridicule. The difference 
between present and past times very 
much originates, we think, in a more 
ambitious and expensive style of 
living. Many people in these 
classes will not live like their an- 
cestors, and cannot live like their 
prosperous contemporaries. Among 
the more direct distributors of 
commodities, or in homelier words 
the retail tradesmen, we believe, for 
reasons already assigned, that the 
pressure of competition is very 
considerable, especially in the lower 
grades. The greatest ‘competition,’ 
or rather distress—for competition 
it cannot properly be called—exists 
among those who have hardly em- 
barked in any regular calling, or 
are insufficiently qualified for its 
exercise. Such an unfortunate class 
as this no doubt existed in former 
times ; but then it was a limited 
and, so to speak, a natural class. 
It was composed chiefly of children 
of poor gentlemen, and cadets of 
families not rich or influential— 
‘younger sons of younger brothers,’ 
‘by which denomination, says 
Johnson, ‘our ancestors prover- 
bially expressed the lowest state of 
poverty and dependence. Our 
present social tendencies swell 
these ranks from persons of every 
class above the artisan, and perhaps 
he should not be altogether ex- 
cepted. The spread of education, 
an ambition to rise in the world, 
and the fashion for striving after a 
genteel position, drives males, and 
females too, who would formerly 
have taken ‘situations’ in trade 
or ‘domestic’ life, into some pursuit 
that shall pass as a profession. 
The consequence is an overcrowd- 
ing into vocations the demand for 
which does not keep pace with the 
general advance of society, and for 
which many of the candidates are 
very ill-qualified owing to deficient 
education, want of resolute industry 
in improving themselves, and not 
unfrequently by the absence of a 
conscientious feeling in the dis- 
charge of their duties, This is 
more particularly the case in 
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education, the professors of which 
indeed are rarely paid at a rate to 
stimulate zealous exertion. The 
result is that numbers of persons 
calling themselves ‘professional’ 
are in great distress, simply because 
they should never have entered 
upon their mode of life. Either 
want of connexion, of means, of 
ability or of industry has rendered 
their success all but impossible. 
Sut with this the present age has 
nothing peculiarly to do. The 
result would have been the same in 
any other time or any other place. 
_ Many clerks resemble this _por- 
tion of society ; and perhaps clerks 
and ‘assistants’ embody the com- 
petitive characteristics of the 
present age more completely than 
any other class. In trades which 
have no pretension to gentility, 
people will not give their work with- 
out full remuneration. They go to 
‘improve,’ or, if qualified, they will 
be paid at the usual rate. In pro- 
fessional and mercantile clerkships 
men who are well qualified are 
well paid. If they possess any 
special qualification they are often 
very highly paid. They also live 
and deport themselves in a style 
that would have electrified the 
‘senior clerk’ of a century ago. 
Men in less important positions are 
also proportionally well paid if 
they know their duties and dis- 
charge them ; though of course it 
is not meant that every man in 
these classes is always certain of 
employment. The real competition 
is found among those persons whom 
the gentility of the situation at- 
tracts, or who go to learn something, 
and are virtually if not formally 
apprentices. Among such no doubt 
there is much competition, and 
very slender pay; often no pay 
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at all. And in these classes we 
believe we have a type of our actual 
state. Those who work laboriously 
in callings which confer no distinc- 
tion, mect a sufficient demand and 
a sufficient remuneration. Indeed 
Mr. Chadwick has just read a paper 
at Glasgow to prove that the 
working population is decreasing 
too much, Men who thoroughly 
understand their business, even 
in vocations which ~ rather 
employ the mind than_ the 
muscles, are also employed and 
remunerated, Those who aspire to 
a position, which, in the outset, 
requires extra means, while they 
have no means, or a_ practical 
knowledge which they have not, 
constitute a class that will always 
find life a difficulty. And this 
class is doubtless more numerous 
in this country than it ever was 
before; it is, to repeat what we 
have just said, a type of the com- 
petition we are all talking about, 
and which amounts to this. Those 
who are thoroughly qualified for 
any business which supplies the 
wants of society, perhaps work 
harder now than the same class 
ever had to do before; but they 
are better paid. Those who are 
insufficiently qualified for their 
work, whether by want of know- 
ledge, industry, skill, or capital, are 
more numerous than ever, and are 
subjected of course to a more 
intense competition. We need not 
say that this opinion is to be taken 
generally. ‘The poor ye have 
always with you.’ There will 
likewise always be men who appear 
to be unsuccessful from sheer ill- 
luck. And sanguine people who 
expect the contrary, must wait for 
the coming of the millennium, and 
the reign of the saints on earth. 
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I EARLY a year has elapsed since 
the long and chequered career 
of the‘ EnglishOpium-eater’ reached 
its close, but no one has yet come 
forward with any estimate of one 
who seems certainly destined to 
a permanent and peculiar, not to 
say a high place, in English litera- 
ture, and whose idiosyncrasy affords 
many a curious psychological pro- 
blem, both as regards the healthy 
and the morbid anatomy of the 
mind, For this dearth of biogra- 
phical comment among those who 
could supply the most authentic 
memorials, the reasons are not 
perhapsfartoseek. Theremusthave 
been much in De Quincey’s life 
which few but relatives could 
know, but which, if told truly, 
could only be told with a running 
commentary of excuse and pallia- 
tion. Such details do not in this 
country find their way to the light 
so readily as in America ; and none 
of our readers, we trust, will regret 
that we have in this instance 
neither the power nor the wish to 
set the example of any change. 
The absence of any attempt to de- 
cide upon the literary character of 
the deceased may be accounted for 
on other grounds. He could not 
be said to belong to any literary 
sect or party, to whose interest it 
would be either to claim, disavow, 
or defend his memory. Though he 
had strong political principles, he 
could not be ranked as a politician ; 
and though he wrote in defence of 
Christianity, he belonged to no 
party, either of orthodoxy or dis- 
sent. He was a great talker, and 
yossessed of abundant humour; 
ut he was not a sayer of good 
things, nor apparently an eater of 
them, either at his own or other 
men’s tables ; and though he could 
drink, his favourite beverage was 
one in which the most convivial 
would shrink from measuring even 
potations with him. And as he 
never seems to have been mixed 
up in any social or philanthropic 
projects, or to have identified him- 
self with anything in the shape 
of a ‘movement, no one has felt 
it worth while to attempt even 
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the nucleus of a cairn to his 
memory. 

It must be allowed that he be- 
longed to a peculiar class which 
does not, as a rule, furnish mate- 
rials for imposing or instructive 
biographies. We have heard much 
of late years of the republic of 
‘Bohemia’—that region whose 
boundaries are as vague as those 
assigned by Shakspeare to its geo- 
graphical namesake. But those 
who have described its customs and 
inhabitants most accurately have 
not adverted to the fact that it has 
many dependencies in obscure cor- 
ners of the world ; many straggling 
citizens who hold of it by the 
tenure only of their own idiosyn- 
crasy, but are not the less really 
members of it, in a spiritual sense, 
than those who have gone through 
all, its regular-irregular stages. 
There is a class of writers who can 
only be defined by their incapa- 
bility of definition, and of whom 
we think as the unco-respectable do 
of those who belong to no profes- 
sion, <A light cloud of distrust, 
shot with a gleam of real interest, 
overshadows one’s dealings with 
such persons; one feels that they 
are not to be counted on with en- 
tire certainty ; they are here to-day, 
gone to-morrow, and break out ina 
fresh place, as it were, without our 
being able to detect the law of their 
perturbations. It is not to be de- 
nied that they often please us 
much, but underneath it all we 
have a sense of something hostile 
to rates and taxes, and to the paro- 
chial responsibilities of existence. 
They may possibly perform those 
obligations, but we are not surprised 
if they do not. Our idea of them 
would be not unlike that conveyed 
in Buckingham’s epitaph on Charles 
Il. They are remarkable for not 
saying foolish things and for not 
doing wise ones, With some people 
who possess the contrary of the 
former characteristic in great abun- 
dance, its absence is naturally not 
striking enough to atone for the 
presence of the latter. If you 
mention the writings of one of this 
class to such a person, he will not 
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have read them, but will tell you 
that their author once walked 
down Regent-street in a wide- 
awake, or ran away from his wife. 
Knowing these facts, he does not 
think that it can be necessary to 
read what their perpetrator wrote. 
In the career of such people, whose 
life is not wound off the reel in a 
continuous thread, but broken up 
into detached portions, there is no 
doubt something spasmodic and 
irregular, which their books often 
reflect, and which is highly repul- 
sive to the unsympathetic. Their 
subjects are heterogeneous, and not 
treated after orthodox models. 
They are not pure historians, or 
essayists, or men of science, or 
metaphysicians, but a little of each ; 
they have no ‘system; and in our 
libraries they want a shelf all to 
themselves. To such the great 
mass of the public is totally indif- 
ferent; a large section looks on 
them with persevering coldness ; a 
small party with fondness and en- 
joyment, if not with fervent admi- 
ration. From the latter only do 
they receive any homage while 
living or regret when dead. The 
remainder perform that process 
which is called ‘ dropping the veil.’ 
They tell us, in print or otherwise, 
that the deceased did little service 
to his fellow-creatures, that there 
was much that was ‘ painful’ about 
him, and that charity would be 
silent on the subject, only it is very 
well known already, and therefore 
they will tell it again. All of which 
will not perhaps prevent the afore- 
said class of people who happen to 
like the deceased, and think that 
he has not always met with his due, 
from wishing to see the facts of his 
life stated in a clear and unbiassed 
fashion, and some justice done to 
the merit of his literary works, 
Thomas de ae was born, 
the fourth of eight children, on the 
15th August, 1785, at Greenhays, a 
house then in the suburbs of Man- 
chester, but now obliterated by the 
growth of the city. His father was 
a merchant, who having begun life 
with six thousand pounds, had more 
than quadrupled that sum before 
ill-health forced him to quit Eng- 
land and his family, whom he re- 
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visited only to die among them at 
the age of thirty-nine. He pos- 
sessed a large library and some 
good pictures, and seems to have 
been a man of taste and culture. 
De Quincey’s mother, whose maiden 
name was Penson, survived her 
husband many years. We hear of 
her occasionally in the Confessions 
and the Autobiographic Sketches, 
but not sufficiently to form any 
very clear idea of her character, ex- 
cept that she had a taste for build- 
ing, and that the sympathy between 
herself and her second son on in- 
tellectual subjects was not great. 
De Quincey’s character was pro- 
bably a serious one by nature, but 
its meditative cast was deepened 
by the loss of one sister when he 
was less than three years old, and 
of another about a year afterwards. 
Though much, no doubt, of the 
imaginative halo with which he has 
invested these events in his paper 
on the Afliction of Childhood is 
thrown back upon them by the re- 
flection of his maturer years, yet 
we cannot, on the other hand, doubt 
that his feelings as a child were 
really more acute than those of 
children in general, since nothing 
else could have impressed so many 
minute particulars upon so young 
a memory. He was seven years 
old when his father died, but he 
had seen too little of him to receive 
a similar force of impression from 
that event. The fortune to which 
the family succeeded was £1600 
a year, but it does not seem to have 
been well managed by the guar- 
dians, who allowed the house to be 
sold for a sum which, considering 
the development which Manchester 
had even then begun to assume, 
must have been much below its 
value. Mrs. de Quincey removed 
to Bath, but Thomas was left at 
Manchester in the care of a family 
to whom he speedily became at- 
tached, and of whose household he 
draws a pleasant picture. 

The rest of his boyhood, which 
may be said to have terminated at 
fifteen, was passed at two schools, 
the Grammar School at Bath, and a 
private school in Wiltshire, of his 
stay at which we have no par- 
ticulars. He took to none of the 
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usual sports, and tells us some- 
where or other that he never 
played with anything except gun- 
powder. His only performances 
of a boyish nature were the fights 
he was obliged to maintain with 
the factory children on their way 
home from school, of which he 
gives a humorous account in his 
Autobiographic Sketches, He de- 
tested the fun; but being only 
seven years old, stood in awe of 
his elder brother, and cheerfully 
performed all his behests in the 
capacity of major-general. During 
the exercise of this command he 
was one day captured by a female 
squadron of the enemy’s force, who 
subjected him to the punishment 
—agreeable in itself, but ignomi- 
nious in a military point of view— 
of being kissed all round, and dis- 
missed him as too harmless for 
severer reprisals, His imagination 
outran his bodily activity, and, 
like Hartley Coleridge, he insti- 
tuted a Nephelococcygia of his 
own, which he called the kingdom 
of Gombroon ; his brother was also 
sovereign of a dominion which 
went by the name of Tigrosylvania. 
The res dura et regni novitas in both 
cases gave their youthful poten- 


tates as much trouble as Dido’s 
kingdom occasioned to her. But 


both kingdoms soon vanished into 

‘their native clouds, forthe brother, 
who had shown considerable ar- 
tistic promise, was suddenly re- 
moved to a tutors at Hammer- 
smith, to prosecute drawing, and 
Thomas never saw him again. 

In 1800 he went to stay with 
Lady Carbery (a descendant of the 
Carbery to whom many of Jeremy 
Taylor's works are dedicated) at 
Laxton, in Northamptonshire, a 
large and handsome country house, 
with plenty of horses in_ the 
stables, and, what De Quincey 
found more attractive, an excellent 
library. His hostess and an Irish 
friend, Lady Massey, encouraged 
his literary tastes: he taught them 
Greek, in which he was unusually 
advanced, and they discussed 
theological and philosophical sub- 
jects with him. We hear a great 
deal of his proficiency in Greek at 
a later period, and probably he was 
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much indebted for this to the early 
necessity of teaching persons older 
than himself, who would not have 
allowed any of the shirking of 
difficulties to which the puzzled 
teacher with a too modest pupil 
often resorts. In the companion- 
ship of two ladylike and accom- 
plished women, the young student’s 
mind rapidly expanded, and it was 
not wonderful that the prospect of 
« sojourn at the Manchester Gram- 
mar School, which jhis guardians, 
with a view of qualifying him for 
an exhibition at the University, 
now proposed, should have been 
utterly distasteful to him. Go he 
must; but his school days were 
considerably alleviated by the un- 
expected removal of the Laxton 
household to Manchester for the 
sake of medical assistance to one 
of the family, which enabled him 
to resume his old habits of inti- 
macy and intellectual intercourse. 
But this halcyon period came to an 
end. He was harassed by some 
trifling disorder in the nature of a 
liver complaint, which was igno- 
rantly treated by the only prac- 
titioner whom he had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting. His school- 
master was old, and got through 
the day’s work at a pace which left 
no margin for exercise. Both these 
causes combined, with the loss of 
his friends, threw the youth into a 
hypochondriae state, in which he 
formed the resolution of running 
away. He was now sixteen, and 
had been anxious to go to Oxford, 
but his guardians thought that the 
expenses there could not be borne 
except by the aid of the hoped-for 
exhibition, and for this he must 
stay longer. Stay, however, he 
would not; and having induced 
Lady Carbery to send him ten 
guineas, he one fine summer 
morning packed up his traps and 
set off to walk to St. John’s Priory, 
Chester, where his mother had 
lately gone to reside. At home, 
instead of the ally whom he ex- 
pected to meet with in his sister 
(who had been sent off on a wild- 
goose chase after him as soon as 
his flight was known), he found 
himself confronted with a maternal 
uncle just from India, who did not, 
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however, prove much of an ogre. 
After some delay it was settled 
that for the present he should 
pedestrianize in Wales on an allow- 
ance of a guinea a week, and he 
started at once on his tour, of 
which he gives a characteristic 
account, He rambled about with- 
out any settled plan, and took 
lodgings for a time at Bangor, 
which, however, he left in a huff, 
because his landlady told him that 
the bishop had indulged in un- 
favourable surmises about his 
respectability. De Quincey’s first 
thought was to send the bishop a 
Greek letter of mingled expostu- 
lation and invective, on his 
thoughtlessness in aspersing the 
character of a perfect stranger. 
He gave up his idea (a great pity !); 
but it is characteristic of him that 
he pursues the hypothesis into its 
possible consequences, and weaves 
an ingenious web of circumstances 
which would have resulted had he 
carried out his intention. His 
object thenceforth was to travel as 
cheaply as possible, and in order 
to economize for the winter, when 
the comforts of a hotel would be 
necessary, he often bivouacked out 
of doors, or got taken in and done 
for in consideration of acting as 
amanuensis to some Welsh girl 
who wanted to write to her lover, 
so that his expenses sometimes 
amounted to less than half-a-crown 
aweek. This kind of life, how- 
ever, from the want of books and 
congenial society, became so in- 
supportably dull that he resolved 
to break the promise given at 
home, and start for London, with a 
view of gaining these luxuries by 
borrowing money on his expecta- 
tions. A young lawyer, living in 
the neighbourhood of Llangollen, 
lent him twelve guineas; and in 
November, 1802, at the age of 
seventeen and a quarter, the 
Holyhead mail set him down in 
London, friendless, inexperienced, 
and without a home or a shelter. 
To this period belong such details 
as are given in the Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater — perhaps the most 
extraordinary, and in many respects 
the most touching, of all the reve- 
lations which self has ever made 
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to the world. It is not clear who 
it was that did De Quincey the ill 
service of introducing him to a 
money-lender, but he seems to have 
arrived in town with an assured 
confidence that he would soon be 
put in possession of money enough 
to carry out the plans he had 
formed. The ‘ parties’—to use the 
approved phrase in such matters— 
were really disposed, he thinks, to 
advance some meney, but it was 
not their affair to consider how he 
was to exist in the mean time. 
The principal was himself inacces- 
sible, and transacted business 
through a pettifogging attorney, 
named Brunell, whose office and 
nominal abode was in Greek-street, 
Soho, but whose practices were, or 
had been, of such a nature, that he 
never slept twice running in the 
same house for fear of detection. 
Waiting this man’s delay, De 
Quincey lived for three weeks in 
lodgings, at the end of which time, 
his money being all gone, he 
obtained leave from Brunell to 
sleep on the floor of one of his 
rooms, sharing this accommodation 
with a wretched little girl of the 
‘marchioness’ kind (probably an 
illegitimate scion of his worthy 
host), who did the slight household 
work, of the empty, cold, rat- 
haunted dwelling. When he was 
not too ill, he allowed this child to 
creep close to him for warmth; 
they had no blankets, their pillow 
was a bundle of law-papers, and 
their only protection from the cold, 
a large cloak, with some few other 
scraps of covering found about the 
house. What the child lived upon 
we do not hear. De Quincey seems 
to have been literally almost starv- 
ing the whole time, and to have sup- 
ported nature only on what he could 
pick up from the table after Mr. 
Brunell had finished his far from 
sumptuous meal, The gnawing 
pangs of hunger kept him awake, 
or made his sleep a succession of 
startling and fitful dreams. His 
only solace during his waking hours 
was the conversation of his host, 
who, strange to say, was a man of 
strong literary tastes, and loved to 
hear his guest talk over the classi- 
cal studies he himself had so long 
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neglected. But the youth would 
have been somewhat in the way 
during business hours, so he passed 
his time chiefly out of doors, in the 
parks, or wandering about the 
streets — often in company with 
those whom it is now the fashion 
to call ‘social evils.’ To him, how- 
ever, they were not evils; they 
were merely ‘sisters in calamity,’ 
and often protectors and friends. 
Probably no passage of the Con- 
Jessions is better known than that 
in which he describes how, when 
worn out with pacing through 
Oxford-street, that ‘stony-hearted 
step-mother,’ one of these poor girls, 
herself but little removed from 
destitution, saved his life by the 
timely help of a glass of hot negus, 
paid for by herself, and adminis- 
tered as he lay fainting on a door- 
step in Soho-square ; nor is there 
any of his fruitless efforts with 
which the reader feels more sym- 
pathy than the oft-renewed attempt 
to discover her again. But for the 
help of ten pounds given him by a 
gentleman who met him in the 
street, and to whom, under a 
promise of secrecy, he revealed his 


address, we should imagine that 
he must soon have sunk under his 


sufferings. He might have earned 
something by literary work, but 
neither this, nor employment in a 
printing office, nor any other kind 
of labour, seems to have occurred 
to him. There seems to have been 
an inactivity in his character which 
at all times led him to neglect the 
usual channels of exertion. His 
thoughts only turned upon borrow- 
ing on the strength of his rever- 
sionary interest ; and thus he soon 
after applied to a money-lender 
named Dell, before whom he had 
already laid a statement of his 
expectations, These were satis- 
factory; but was he the real 
expectant? To vouch for his 
identity, he produced letters from 
the Marquis of Sligo, and his son, 
Lord Altamont, then at Eton, 
names which seem to have sug- 
gested to the worthy Jew the idea 
of extending his connexion as well 
as fortifying his security. He pro- 
posed that De Quincey should 
induce his young friend to join him 
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in guaranteeing the payment on 
their coming of age, and the former 
accordingly set off to Eton with 
that view; but finding Lord 
Altamont had gone to Cambridge, 
called on Lord Desert, with whom 
he was on some terms of acquain- 
tance. He was then so starved, 
that he could not touch the break- 
fast to which he was invited, but 
eagerly drank wine, which did not, 
either then or afterwards, tend to 
improve his health. After staying 
three days at Eton, he found 
courage to make the request to 
Lord Desert which he had intended 
to make to Lord Altamont, who 
naturally hesitating to fall com- 
pletely into the hands of the Israel- 
ites, coupled his consent with some 
conditions which did not suit them. 
The negotiation—which so far, 
even, had eaten into the ten pounds 
to a considerable extent — was 
broken off; and another course of 
hunger, cold, and wretchedness 
seemed impending. 

‘a ’ M * 

Saddeuly, we are informed, 
‘and almost by accident’—he does 
not say how—an opening was made 
for a reconciliation with his guar- 
dians ; and he at once returned to 
live with his mother and uncle at 
the Priory at Chester, not, it seems, 
very happily. About his mother’s 
character he is becomingly reticent, 
but we are led to suppose that she 
rather misunderstood his nature, 
and the way to manage it. His 
uncle was the exact antipodes to 
himself, a frank, hearty, energetic 
soldier, a thorough man of action, 
without a trace of the morbidly 
refined perceptions, fastidious taste, 
or accurate habits of thought which 
even then distinguished his nephew. 
He evidently thought that if a boy 
was a boy he ought to be a boy, 
and had no business to be reason- 
ing like a man at a time when, in 
the natural course of things, he 
would have been alternating the 
duties of long-stop with those of 
longs and shorts. But the youth’s 
unusual experience—brief but in- 
tense—of the hardest realities of 
life, his wide reading, and medi- 
tative habits, had made him more 
than a match in conversation for 
grown-up men; and though he 
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thoroughly respected his uncle’s 
character, and admired him for 
powers which he himself could 
never expect to attain, he could not 
but feel himself his superior in the 
ordinary topics of conversation. 
No worse discipline for a boy of 
eighteen, none more conducive to 
conceit and egotism, could be de- 
vised, than the companionship of 
older men with whom his natural 
position of deference and subordi- 
nation was so reversed. He must 
have been somewhat in the position 
of a clever Greek or Roman slave 
with a master personally awful but 
mentally inferior ; or of a medizval 
jester, ill at ease with himself, and 
concealing his shrewd wisdom 
under a mask of ironical bitterness. 
Justice Maule, when asked why he 
was drinking beer in the middle of 
the day, said it was in order toreduce 
his intellect to the level of that of 
the other judges. De Quincey did 
not put any beer into his brains, 
but ‘gave his uncle twenty’ (as a 
billiard player would say), by put- 
ting four terms into his syllogisms; 
but—by what logical legerdemain 
weare not informed—his arguments 
came out right all the same, and 
though rerpaywvor, were dvev Woyov. 
Upon such terms the parties could 
not comfortably go on ; anda taunt 
from the uncle about ‘wasting 
time,’ brought on an explanation, 
by which it appeared that De 
Quincey was only kept from going 
to Oxford by the refusal of his 
guardians to allow him more than 
a hundred ayear. But, it was now 
suggested, that sum might possibly 
be enough ; at all events he might 
try the experiment. So in a week 
from that time he found himself 
entering the University, apparently 
in the Michaelmas term of 1803. 
Neither De Quincey nor his friends 
were people to do things in the 
usual style: and perhaps going up 
to Oxford was altogether more of 
an off-hand business thenthan now; 
but one is surprised to read that 
on reaching the town he had still 
to choose a college. He fixed upon 
Christchurch, partly because he 
would there be able to hear the 
cathedral organ, partly because, 
from its being the most populous 
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college in the place, the retired 
habits he meant to adopt would 
attract less attention. His first 
step—which must have been 
prompted by that kind of courage 
which is said to spring from igno- 
nance—was to call on the dean, 
Cyril Jackson, and ask to be placed 
on the books. A dean of Christ- 
church is ex-officio an awful per- 
sonage: levity or softness would 
be misplaced in him; he is natu- 
rally nec visu facilisnec dictu affabilis 
wlli, and for a friendless youth to 
call on him without introduction, 
and attempt to effect an entrance 
into the sien by his own unaided 
presence, was like drawing out 
Leviathan with a hook. De 
Quincey, however—sustained pro- 
bably by that consciousness of in- 
ternal Greek which had made him 
so imaginatively valiant at Bangor 
—presented himself to the poten- 
tate, whom he found urbane and 
civil enough, and who, he thinks, 
would actually have admitted him, 
but for an accidental interruption 
to the interview. In the end he 
chose Worcester College, and settled 
down to his usual course of desul- 
tory study, scarcely interfered with 
by the regular work of the place, 
So much before his time was he, 
that on being once asked by his 
tutor what book he had in his hand, 
he disguised the title for fear of 
being either thought affected, or 
mortifying his querist by the sight 
of an author of whom the don was 
sure to be ignorant. His fellow 
undergraduates were no literary 
companions for him, for they knew 
no ‘ English classics’ but the Spec- 
tator, bits of which were set them 
for Latin translation. 

In money matters he prospered 
no better. No economist, he got 
cheated on all hands, and his cal- 
culations proved quite delusive. 
He spent all his money in buying 
books, so that literally he had none 
left for any other purpose, and his 
wardrobe was the part of his ex- 
penditure in which it was least un- 
pleasant to him to retrench. He 
carried this so far that one day, on 
going todinein hall, he could find no 
waistcoat sufficiently presentable, 
so went without, and buttoned up 
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his coat to hide the deficiency. Two 
of his neighbours at table soon 
made him aware that it was evident 
enough. ‘Have you heard, said 
one, ‘ that an Order in Council has 
just been issued prohibiting waist- 
coats? ‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘and 
there is to be another next week 
to do away with trousers.’ This 
was the only remark which—so far 
as he knew—his poverty ever ex- 
cited at Oxford. He could not be 
said to have had much chance of 
hearing remarks of any kind, for 
he lived an entirely secluded life, 
and did not, he says, utter above 
a hundred words in the course of 
two whole years. Those with 
whom he would most naturally have 
associated were deficient in literary 
tastes, while his were much above 
the average; for he appreciated 
Wordsworth twenty years before 
the general public began to take to 
him. He wrote to the bard of 
Rydal, and received an encouraging 
reply, authorizing a visit ; but of 
this permission he did not take ad- 
vantage till long afterwards, 

It was in 1804, during one of his 
Oxford vacations, that he began 
the practice which will ever be in- 
dissolubly associated with his name. 
While suffering from acute rheu- 
matic pains of the head and face, 
caused by sleeping one night with 
his hair ‘wet, he accidentally met 
a college acquaintance who recom- 
mended opium. Galeoito fu Camico, 
we may indeed say; though how 
much he began with, how often he 
took it at first, what were its im- 
mediate effects, how far indul- 
gence in it was ecmpatible with 
ordinary occupations or severe 
study, we are not precisely in- 
formed. Fortunately, perhaps ; for 
we can hardly doubt that were 
such points precisely recorded, 
many of his readers would be un- 
able to resist the temptation of 
following his experiments, in the 
hope of being able to stop at a 
point which he exceeded, and of 
obtaining all the pleasures without 
the after penalties of the ddppaxov 
mrevés Which caused such havoc 
in his life. He is probably right, 


however, in believing that what- 
ever attraction these revelations 
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may have, can exist only in prac- 
tice for constitutions naturally 
adapted for the pleasures in ques- 
tion, and that it requires a frame 
and a nervous system precon- 
formed, as it were, to such agents 
to enable them to exert the mental 
influence which he describes. Some 
few people—of whom we believe 
the late Mr. Albert Smith was one 
—are totally impervious to lauda- 
num, haschisch, or any similar 
drug. Most persons find that the 
former, up to a certain point, has a 
stupefying effect, but that an over- 
dose makes them unnaturally wake- 
ful, though without the sedative 
influence on the body which, 
coupled with the excited condition 
of the mind, forms, to the true 
opium-eater, the acme of enjoy- 
ment. The Confessions ought to 
have included some record of 
their author’s habits of life and 
study, if we were to be enabled to 
judge how far the many faults 
with which their author was 
charged—and we fear was charge- 
able—in the course of his long life, 
were really due to the influence of 
the habit itself, how far to the ori- 
ginal temper and disposition which 
had already, as we have seen, led 
him into positions of temptation, 
difficulty, and danger; many of 
them capable, in unfriendly hands, 
of the most sinister interpretations, 
We presume that it was not to 
the influence of opium that a wild 
scheme is to be attributed which 
he conceived in 1805. He had just 
begun the study of Kant’s great 
work, of which he had formed un- 
bounded expectations ; and he tells 
us that he seriously thought of 
emigrating to Canada and shutting 
himself up in a hut in the middle 
of a forest to prosecute the sub- 
ject. But the Critique of Pure 
Reason disappointed Line and the 
idea was abandoned. In 1807, 
through the introduction of Mr. 
Poole, of Nether Stowey, he made 
the acquaintance of Coleridge, and 
nothing can be more graphic than 
his description of the poet’s ap- 
pearance as he stood up under an 
archway in the High-street of 
Bridgewater, with eyes gazing on 
vacancy, and recalling himself with 
3G2 
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some difficulty when addressed, to 
the world of daylight realities. De 

uincey saw a great deal of Cole- 
ridge at the time, and obtained 
what he thought a clear view of 
his character, and of the influences 
which went so far to blight it. Of 
these, one was pecuniary embarrass- 
ment ; and it must be recorded to 
De Quincey’s honour, that within 
a week after he became acquainted 
with Coleridge’s circumstances he 
sent him a sum of money, we be- 
lieve a somewhat large one, which, 
as he himself never had at any 
time command of — abundant 
resources, was certainly generous. 
He has been much attacked for 
having mentioned this service him- 
self, and without endorsing all that 
has been said upon the subject, we 
may agree that the fact would 
have been more judiciously omitted. 
We exonerate De Quincey from 
any ostentatious motive, but we 
cannot quite acquit him of a cer- 
tain feeling that he had bought the 
right to say what he liked about 
Coleridge’s faults and weaknesses, 
which he exposes with a terribly 
candid pen, Another source of 
Coleridge’s gloomy spirits was the 
want of sympathy existing between 
himself and his wife ; and on this 
point too De Quincey has enlight- 
ened us in a way which is as 
interesting as such personal gossip 
always is, but which must have 
been very painful to Coleridge’s 
friends and relatives. Of the 
remaining cause of Coleridge’s 
melancholy, no one had less right to 
speak in terms of severe reprehen- 
sion than De Quincey. We fear 
that all the moral weakness, the 
dependence on others, the failure 
in engagements, the pain and dis- 
appointment to friends, which 
existed in Coleridge’s case, might 
be paralleled from the life of him 
whose career we are describing. 
And it is remarkable enough that 
on De Quincey’s saying, soon after 
their first acquaintance, that he had 
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tasted laudanum, Coleridge warned 
him in the most solemn and 
emphatic manner against forming 
a habit of opium-eating, and im- 
yressed him with the feeling that 
“ himself never expected to shake 
off the bondage. In asserting that 
Coleridge began the habit as ‘a 
source of luxurious sensations,’ and 
not from the pressure of any bodily 
misery, he has been unjust to the 
memory of the latter, who, we are 
assured by his daughter, first took 
opium under almost precisely the 
same circumstances as those which 
induced De Quincey to make the 
experiment. 

In the latter part of 1807, 
Coleridge was engaged to deliver a 
course of Lectures in London, and 
it was settled that his family should 
proceed to Grasmere under De 
Quincey’s escort. This circum- 
stance was the means of bringing 
about an acquaintance with Words- 
worth, to which De 7 had 
long looked forward with eagerness, 
but also with an awe which had as 
yet during four years deterred him 
from introducing himself to the 
Wordsworths, although he had had 
a most cordial invitation to Gras- 
mere, and had made two journeys 
on purpose to avail himself of it. 
Some time in the previous year he 
came so far as to catch sight of 
Wordsworth’s dwelling, and then, 
oppressed by his constitutional 
shyness, and his consciousness of 
remarkable unreadiness and embar- 
rassment in conversation, turned 
round and went back to Oxford. 
On this occasion retreat was not 
possible; he was most cordially 
received; and the impressions he 
derived from the society of Words- 
worth’s family and also from that 
of Southey, whom he knew soon 
afterwards, are to be found 
recorded in his <Avutoliographic 
Sketches, For the revelations he 
has made of their circumstances, 
families, and personal appearance, 
he has been bitterly censured,* as 


* We allude to the sketch which appeared in the Daily News a few days after De 
Quincey’s death, and which the writer does not hesitate to attribute to the pen of Miss 
Martineau, who, it may be concluded, is also the author of the account of Mrs. 


Wordsworth published in that journal about two years since. 


Supposing this view of 


the authorship to be correct, the writer of the latter sketch has fallen into precisely the 
same faults which are reprehended in De Quincey. Nothing can be more injurious 
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if he had trafficked in the know- 
ledge acquired during the familiar- 
ity of social intercourse, and turned 
it to account for mere gainful 
purpose, heedless of what pain 
might be given to the living, or 
what unjust aspersions might be 
cast upon the dead. Now, it is 
undeniable that in the descriptions 
of Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, 
and their way of life, a great deal 
is told which, to use a formula 
already referred to, is far too mucl 
in the American style; a style by 
no means incompatible with high 
reverence for the person described, 
but which is objectionable, not 
so much for what it may reveal 
in particular instances, as for 
the air of suspicion which it 
tends to throw over the familiar 
intercourse of life, and the distrust 
which it is apt to engender towards 
those whom we should naturally 
treat with perfect unreserve, but 
who may, for all we know, be 
‘reckoning us up’ as so much 
literary capital at some future 
period. On behalf of De Quincey 
it may be said that if, on the one 
hand, he furnished one of the 
earliest examples of this kind of 
vice, on the other, he could not be 
aware of the unfortunate dimen- 
sions it was destined to assume in 
other hands; nor is it, perhaps, 
ever possible for a man to realize— 
until he experiences it in his own 
person—how disagreeable it is to 
see any, even the most unobjection- 
able, detail or habit of one’s private 
life brought forward into public 
notice, and made the subject of 
comment by those who have not 
the slightest sympathy with him 
in any other particular. An 
excuse is also to be found for De 
Quincey in the circumstances of 
the persons whose portraits he 
drew. They belonged to a society 
on which only a few of the world 
looked with favour and affection ; 
most with suspicion or actual dis- 


‘personal remarks ;’ and De Quincey has. 
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than the undertone of spiteful comment which runs through both of them. It is per- 
fectly true that the biographer of the Daily News has made none of what are called 
But compare the impressions derived from 
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like, They were ‘the Lake Poets ; 
and absurd as the designation 
might be to one who knew all about 
them, it was sufficient to stamp 
them with the mark of offence in 
the eyes of the world at large. 
The misjudging spirit of contempt 
about these men and their disciples 
was at one time so great, that if 
the public had heard that, like Voss 
and Hilty, they were in the habit 
of retiring to the solitudes of Gow- 
barrow Park to dance round an oak- 
tree, and swear eternal friendship, 
it would have taken a great deal of 
writing to disprove the report. 
This spirit had no doubt passed 
away when De Quincey wrote the 
papers in question ; but it had left 
behind itthat feeling of perplexity 
about its objects—such as up to 
almost the present day has floated 
round the memory of Shelley— 
which, while it is open to every 
wrong impression, still desires to be 
set right, if possible, and above all 
to form clear ideas. De Quincey 
might be pardoned for thinking 
that this haze must one day be dis- 
sipated, and that perhaps by no 
friendly hand. A sneering or un- 
sympathizing, though keen  ob- 
server, might lay bare everything 
in the career, character, and con- 
duct of the ‘ Lakists’-—everything 
about their domestic arrangements 
or occasional feuds upon which 
malice would most desire to fasten 
—and without stating anything 
positively false, might convey a 
thoroughly unjust and yet perma- 
nent impression. It was surely 
better, he might argue, that the 
ground should be pre-occupied by 
one who would tell the little there 
was to be told in a friendly spirit ; 
and even by the amount of gossip 
that hefurnished, show that no vein 
of this sort was likely to be worked 
with any hope of profit to subse- 
quent scandal-mongers., The excuse 
we have put forward on his behalf 
is suggested by what he himself 


the one with those gained from the other, as to—1, the general worth of the person com- 
memorated ; 2, as to the commemorator’s own regard and appreciation for his subject. 


The biographer has also an esotericremark or two on De Quincey’s philosophic deficiencies. 
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says of his own exposure of Cole- 
ridge’s plagiarisms; which was at- 
tacked at the time as harsh, and as 
coming very ungracefully from one 
who had been Coleridge’s friend. 
He felt, he says, ‘that Coleridge’s 
obligations to German philosophers 
must sooner or later [ detected ; 
and that it would break the force 
of the discovery if first of all it 
had been announced by one who 
in the same breath was professing 
an unshaken faith in Coleridge’s 
philosophic power. De Quincey 
perhaps has said more than he need 
have done, even from this point of 
view. While we deny that he was 
malignant, we may allow him to 
have been indiscreet, in his revela- 
tions. Like Major Dobbin in 
Vanity Fair, when his friend Os- 
borne’s love-letters have provoked 
the curiosity of his brother officers, 
he lets out the real secret in order 
to set wild conjectures at rest, but 
only furnishes a more definite 


handle to the report; while his 
threats of anybody who disparages 
the divine Amelia in his hearing, 
do not at all repair the mischief he 
has caused by revealing her name. 


Of De Quincey’s own life after 
this period there is little more to 
tell except in a fragmentary man- 
ner, our chief sources of informa- 
tion on the subject being his own 
writings. In 1808 he took up his 
residence at the Lakes, where he 
lived, with little interruption, for 
the rest of his life. His pursuits 
were those of a student, and the 
wide range which his studies must 
have taken is evident to all who 
now turn over his works. All this 
time he had continued to take 
opium, and with no ill effects. It 
was not till 1813 that he began to 
take it daily, and then he seems to 
have rapidly given way to the 
wractice, so that in the next year 
e reached the high opium mark, 
which amounted to the portentous 
figure of 8000 drops of laudanum 
per diem. About 1815 he married, 
in which state he was as happy as 
it was possible for any one to be 
under such circumstances. Up to 
1817 he describes himself as ‘a 
happy man.’ He had had all the 
pleasures and advantages (such as 
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they were) of opium, but he was 
now to experience its miseries. 
From 1817 to 1821 he endured the 
sufferings which he has described 
in the latter part of his Confessions 
with such thrilling power. He did 
nothing, and could do nothing, 
while he lay under the ‘Circean 
spell.” But for his wife, his affairs 
would have gone to irretrievable 
ruin. He had planned a great and 
ambitious work, to which he had 
given the name of an unfinished 
treatise of Spinosa’s—De Hmenda- 
tione Humani Intellectus—and to 
which he had intended to devote 
his life. This stood still, and pro- 
bably never went any further than 
the collection of a part of the 
materials, All other studies shared 
its fate: they required too much 
exertion, not so much of intellect, 
as of will to put intellect in motion. 
In this state there was nothing but 
dreamy torpor—no enjoyment such 
as had before solaced and lured 
him on. He was a Lotos-eater 
without the Lotos-eater’s content- 
ment—always _ self - dissatisfied, 
always repenting and reforming, 
and always falling back. Yet at 
last progress was made, and in 
1821 he was able to say that he 
had gained the victory. It must 
have been a fearful struggle; for 
opium is like the ivy which we see 
on old buildings; it does not 
merely clothe the mind and body 
with new habits, but it becomes a 
support in its own way to the con- 
stitution, protecting jt against cer- 
tain dangers, while it exposes it to 
others infinitely more terrible. It 
insinuates itself,so to speak, among 
the fibres of the frame, so that to 
eradicate it is like tearing our very 
being asunder, and the sufferer 
feels as if life were not worth 
having without it. No one but 
those who have gone through this 
experience can tell what the opium 
hungeris, It is as stronga passion 
as the hunger which we term 
starvation, with the difference that 
those who are in the extremity of 
physical inanition have not the 
strength to enforce their wants, 
while the slave of opium is in pos- 
session of his full bodily powers 
for this purpose and for this pur- 
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pose alone. The grown-up man 
who is enthralled by this vice is a 
sufficiently pitiable spectacle, but 
what shall we say of the child who, 
as sometimes happens, has been 
drawn by the example of its elders 
into a premature acquaintance with 
this baneful source of comfort ? 
There is nothing so revolting, 
because there is nothing so 
thoroughly alien from the sim- 
plicity and freshness of childhood, 
as to see one of tender years aban- 
doned to the self-concentrated in- 
dulgence which we are only accus- 
tomed to associate in imagination 
with the hardened or worn-out 
man of mature age. 

The only subject which De 
Quincey seems to have clung to 
while at this nadir of his energies, 
was political economy, which he 
had taken up for the first time and 
deeply studied in 1811. That a 
branch of knowledge dealing so 
much with the realities of human 
affairs should have formed the chief 
mental food of one who was dream- 
ing away his existence, might seem 
wonderful enough, if we did not re- 
collect that the science is a deduc- 
tive one, and capable of being pur- 
sued to a great extent apart from 
experience, or even from books. 
Ricardo’s work it was which roused 
him to even this degree of exertion, 
and he thought out and dictated 
some observations which he called 
Prolegomena to all Future Systems 
of Political Economy. But it re- 
quired a preface; as he could not 
accomplish this, the book never 
appeared. To his own account of 
his state at this time, it would be 
impossible to add anything either 
in the way of description or con- 
demnation :— 

In thus describing and illustrating my 
intellectual torpor, I use terms that 
apply, more or less, to every part of the 
years during which I was under the 
Circean spells of opium. But for misery 
and suffering, I might, indeed, be said to 
have existed in a dormant state. I sel- 
dom could prevail upon myself to write a 
letter ; an answer of a few words, to any 
that I received, was the utmost that I 
could accomplish; and often that not 
until the letter had lain for weeks, or 
even months, on my writing-table. 
Without the aid of M——, my whole 
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domestic economy, whatever became of 
political economy, must have gone into 
irretrievable confusion. I shall not after- 
wards allude to this part of the case ; it 
is one, however, which the opium-eater 
will find, in the end, most oppressive 
and tormenting, from the sense of incapa- 
city and feebleness, from the direct 
embarrassments incident to the neglect 
or procrastination of each day’s appropri- 
ate labours, and from the remorse which 
must often exasperate the stings of these 
evils to a conscientious mind. The opium- 
eater loses none of his moral sensibilities 
or aspirations ; he wishes and longs as 
earnestly as ever to realise what he 
believes possible, and feels to be exacted 
by duty; but his intellectual apprehen- 
sion of what is possible infinitely outruns 
his power, not of execution only, but even 
of proposing or willing. He lies under a 
world’s weight of incubus and nightmare ; 
he lies in sight of all that he would fain 
perform, just as a man forcibly confined 
to his bed by the mortal languor of para- 
lysis, who is compelled to witness injury 
or outrage offered to some object of his 
tenderest love:—he would lay down his 
life if he might but rise and walk; but 
he is powerless as an infant, and cannot 
so much as make an effort to move. 


We fear that this moral prostra- 
tion alone would not have led De 
Quincey to do what was necessary 
to shake it off; indeed, it seems a 
psychological paradox to imagine 
the prevalence of a particular state 
of volition actingas a motive for get- 
ting rid of itself; if the will is an- 
nihilated, what is left to act? But 
it had not quite come to this; and 
the motive of actual misery was 
now added as a stimulant to some 
exertion. The dreams occasioned 
by opium became so frightful and 
so oppressive that it seemed as if 
no one could endure them and live, 
Fatiguing splendour, suicidal gloom, 
the tormenting sense of endless du- 
ration, the overwhelming panorama 
of a whole life’s events crowded 
into a few long-drawn moments— 
ideas gathered from the majesty of 
style in books, from the elaboration 
ofarchitecture in buildings—visions 
of mirage-like lakes, expanding into 
oceans, paved with human faces— 
of oriental scenery and mythology 
—of antediluvian monsters multi- 
plied into endless forms of loath- 
some spawning life,—succeeded 
each other in aspects of constantly 
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increasing horror, till sleep grew a 
thought of dread, and other physi- 
cal derangements seemed impend- 
ing, from which escape would soon 
become impossible. | Convinced 
that nothing but death or lunacy 
lay on one hand, on the otherthe un- 
speakable torture of renunciation, 
he summoned up resolution for 
the latter course, and through de- 
creasing stages at length weaned 
himself from his thraldom— but 
shattered in body, and with a 
mind trained, as it were, to enter 
on its threads of dreadful asso- 
ciation whenever sleep delivered 
it from the control of the active 
powers. 

Soon after this recovery he con- 
tributed to the London Magazinethe 
papers which were both the first- 
fruits of his mind, and the produc- 
tions by which he has ever been most 
widely known—the Confessions ofan 
Opium-Eater, This was, we believe, 
his first appearance in print. From 
this time, however, he continued 
to write to almost the close of his 
life, though with occasional inter- 
ruptions, during which he had 
allowed his habit of opium eating 
to gain renewed ascendancy. It 
would perhaps be practicable, by a 
careful search through the periodi- 
cal literature of the last forty years, 
to fix the chronology of his various 
writings; but no good purpose 
would be served by the accomplish- 
ment of such a task. When aman 
who is afterwards remarkable, 
begins to write at an early age, it is 
interesting to go through his works 
in the order in which they were 
written, because we are thus able 
to trace the growth of his mind. 
In the case of one who has always 
been a student and thinker, but 
takes to writing only at the age of 
thirty-six, we have very little in the 
way of ‘growth’ to investigate. 
The man’s mind is formed, and all 
that we learn from knowing the 
dates of his compositions is, that 
he happened to have his attention 
directed to certain subjects at cer- 
tain times; or, that a particular 
subject was popular in a certain 
year. Indeed, in the case of men 
who have spent the years between 
twenty and thirty-six in reading and 
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reflection, it is likely enough that 
their first works may be the best. 
With De Quincey his earliest effort 
was, if not the best, certainly the 
most remarkable and original. In 
the sequel to it, the Suspiria de 
Profundis, written in 1845, there is 
a more sustained flow of elevated 
style, and a greater quantity—in 
bulk—of thrilling description ; and 
in some of his later Essays there is 
more neatness, more evidence of 
literary ease and practice, and a 
power of saying the exact thing he 
means to say, which we do not so 
often observe in the Confessions ; 
but in the latter there are passages 
which in respect of powerful 
writing he never afterwards sur- 
passed. And though his writing is 
unequal, this is not to be attributed 
to anything in the nature of real 
improvement or decline, but some- 
times to the necessities of periodical 
composition, sometimes, probably, 
to his depressed physical state. 
Therefore, though we think the 
arrangement he himself adopted in 
his own edition an unnecessarily 
elaborate one, we do not desiderate, 
as is generally the case, the preser- 
vation of the strict chronological 
order. 

Of his life after it began to be a 
literary one, we have not much to 
say, for it was passed either in 
total retirement among his own 
family, or with friends who have 
been more reticent of his errors and 
eccentricities than he has been of 
theirs. His residence, from the 
time we have mentioned up to 
1832, was chiefly in Westmoreland ; 
after which date he removed to a 
cottage at Lasswade, near Edin- 
burgh, the same in which Scott 
passed the first years of his 
marriage; and which De Quincey 
left only for an occasional visit to 
Wilson or some other friend at 
Edinburgh. He had lost his wife 
some time before his death. While 
the present edition of his works 
was passing through the press, he 
lived at the northern metropolis 
entirely; and there on the 7th 
December last he died in the pre- 
sence of two of his family. 

Of his writings we propose to 
speak next month. 

H. W. 8. 
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THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS.* 


p® TYNDALL’S — Excursions 

among the Alps, and his 
Observations on their Glaciers, is a 
very interesting volume, the perusal 
of which can beunreservedly recom- 
mended to every one interested in 
the magnificent objects and pheno- 
mena on which it treats. Switzer- 
land is indeed a land of. beauty. 
We are disposed to believe that it 
presents combinations of objects of 
which the external loveliness can- 
not be exceeded. While its moun- 
tain outlines are lines of beauty 
and sublimity, the mountains them- 
selves are not too high for many 
of them to be seen from a single 
point of view in charming combi- 
nation, while their higher ranges 
are still high enough to secure a 
perpetual covering of that unsullied 
snow which alone can form a sur- 
face capable of reflecting in all its 
purity and brilliancy the light 
with which the mountain tops are 
illumined when 


Sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought, 
By rays which sleep there lovingly. 


In recent years, since the facilities 
of reaching this centre region of 
natural beauty have been so much 
increased, the loveliness and gran- 
deur of its scenery have become 
more widely known, as well as the 
topography of its mountains; and 
those great characteristic objects of 
this Alpine region, its glaciers, 
which half a century ago were com- 
paratively unknown, are now be- 
come objects of the greatest inte- 
rest, not merely to the ordinary 
traveller, who may content himself 
with the contemplation of their 
external features, but also to the 
man of science, who studies the 
mechanical and physical pheno- 
mena which they present to us. 
These glaciers are the outpourings 
of the perpetual snows of the 
higher mountains, sent down, as it 
were, into a lower region to tell us 
something more than we could 
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otherwise know of the nature and 
constitution of the mighty masses 
from which they flow. It would 
seem scarcely possible that while 
the eye of the traveller rests on the 
outward beauty of these snow- 
clad heights, his mind should not 
feel some curiosity to penetrate, as 
it were, beneath their surface, and 
examine their interior structure. 
For this purpose, he must interro- 
gate the glaciers; and the moment 
he does so with scientific intelli- 
gence, he will find these mountains 
possessing for him a new interest, 
widely different from that which 
they can possess for one who re- 
gards them merely with admira- 
tion of their external beauty. He 
will soon be led to recognise the 
fact that the perpetual snows are 
perpetual only in form, while their 
substance is ever changing ; and that 
though they appear as immovable 
as the rocks on which they rest, 
every particle of them is in motion, 
and in one only of those phases of 
existence through which it passes 
in the infinitely diversified path of 
its earthly wanderings. It is con- 
verted from water into vapour by 
the sun’s heat, and elevated into 
the atmosphere, whence it is depo- 
sited as snow on the mountain 
tops ; converted into ice, it descends 
in the glacier ; it is again converted 
into water, and descends to the 
ocean, from which it may have 
been originally elevated, while the 
bounding outlines of these accu- 
mulated masses appear unchange- 
able. This conservation of form, 
combined with change of substance, 
brings down the mountain snow, 
as it were, to a comparison, not 
only with the more dignified and 
persistent forms of organic life, but 
even with the es beings 
which flit away their existence in 
the briefest span of time. Both 
depend on the vivifying energy 
which the sun dispenses around 
them, only that the cycle of change 
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may be reckoned in one case by 
hours, in the other by centuries, 
The geologist will possibly be led 
to carry this train of thought still 
further, and extend his prophetic 
eye to that period so remote that 
we venture not to give numerical 
expression to the intervening time, 
when not only the snows but the 
mountains themselves shall have 
been swept away like the epheme- 
ral existences of which we have 
spoken, and leave no trace behind 
them, but such as the geologist now 
so frequently recognises of those 
similar but far greater changes 
which have taken place in the 
times which are past. But we must 
not forget. that we have here to deal 
more immediately with the present 
than with the past or the future. 
The establishment of an Alpine 
Club, which publishes the memoirs 
of such of its members as like to 
contribute them, is not without its 
significance, as an indication of 
the extended interest among Eng- 
lish travellers in Alpine scenes and 
Alpine phenomena. Its objects 
may not be scientific, and the 
majority of its members may pos- 
sibly delight more in the hardy 
exploits of the mountaineer than in 
the patient, and not unfrequently 
more dangerous, explorations of 
the man of science in these glacial 
regions, Still, such a society can- 
not be without its influence in en- 
couraging a wider interest in these 
Alpine mountains, Dr. Tyndall is 
one of its most active members, and 
one of the principal contributors to 
its published memoirs. His work, 
which is now under our notice, 
has appeared at the right time, 
and appears to us to be of the right 
character to extend and elevate the 
general feeling of interest in the 
region of which it treats. Its 
author will necessarily secure the 
sympathies of the great majority 
of Alpine travellers by his daring 
exploits as a mountaineer, and as 
the first, and we believe still the 
only man who has stood alone on 
the topmost point of Monte Rosa, 
Further, the work may be recom- 
mended to the scientific glacialist, as 
containing by far the best general 
account of the existing state of 
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glacial theories; while those who 
delight in contemplating the beau- 
ties of external nature, may be as- 
sured that it is the production of one 
fully capable of appreciating them. 

The author has given accounts 
of five ascents which he made up 
three of the highest mountains in 
Switzerland—one to the summit of 
Mont Blane in 1857; a second up 
the Finsteraarhorn, two ascents of 
Monte Rosa, and a second of Mont 
Blane, all in 1858. The first ascent 
of the latter mountain with Mr. 
Hirst and a single guide, Simond, 
appears to have been one of the 
most difficult. The second ascent 
was made under the guidance of 
Balmat, with several porters to 
carry the scientific apparatus and 
other things required in the ascent. 
After sleeping at the cabin on the 
Grand Mulets, the party set out 
early in the morning towards the 
summit of the mountain. The 
following extract from the account 
of this ascent affords a good speci- 
men of Dr. Tyndall’s style, and of 
the feeling with which he regarded 
the magnificent scenes that pre- 
sented themselves : 


And now the sky began to brighten 
towards dawn, with that deep and calm 
beauty which suggests the thought of 
adoration to the human mind. Helped 
by the contemplation of the brightening 
east, which seemed to lend lightness to 
our muscles, we cheerily breasted the 
steep slope up to the Grand Plateau. 
The snow here was deep, and each of our 
porters took the lead in turn. We paused 
upon the Grand Plateau and had break- 
fast; digging, while we halted, our feet 
deeply into the snow. Thence up to the 
corridor, by a totally different route from 
that pursued by Mr. Hirst and myself 
the year previously; the slope was steep, 
but it had nota precipice for its boundary. 
Deep steps were necessary for a time, but 
when we reached the summit our ascent 
became more gentle. The eastern sky 
continued to brighten, and by its illu- 
mination the Grand Plateau and its 
bounding heights were lovely beyond 
conception. The snow was of the purest 
white, and the glacier, as it pushed itself 
on all sides into the basin, was riven by 
fissures filled with a ccerulean light, which 
deepened to inky gloom as the vision 
descended into them. The edges were 
overhung with fretted cornices, from which 
depended long clear icicles, tapering from 
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their abutments like spears of crystal. 
The distant fissures, across which the 
vision ranged obliquely without descend- 
ing into them, emitted that magical fir- 
mamental shimmer which, contrasted 
with the pure white of the snow, was in- 
expressibly lovely. Near to us also grand 
castles of ice reared themselves, scme 
erect, some overturned, with clear cut 
sides, striped by the courses of the annual 
snows, while high above the séracs of the 
plateau rose their still grander brothers 
of the Dome du Gouté. There was a 
nobility in this glacier scene which I 
think I have never seen surpassed ;—a 
strength of nature, and yet a tenderness, 
which at once raised and purified the soul. 
The gush of the direct sunlight could add 
nothing to this heavenly beauty; indeed 
I thought its yellow beams a profanation 
as they crept down from the humps of the 
Dromedary, and invaded more and more 
the solemn purity of the realm below. 

Our way lay for a time amid fine fis- 
sures with blue walls, until at length we 
reached the edge of one which elicited 
other sentiments than those of admiration. 
It must be crossed. At the opposite side 
was a high and steep bank of ice which 
prolonged itself downwards, and ended in 
a dependent eave of snow which quite 
overhung the chasm, and reached to 
within about a yard of our edge of the 
crevasse. Balmat came forward with his 
axe, and tried to get a footing on the 
eave: he beat it gently, but the axe went 
through the snow, forming an aperture 
through which the darkness of the chasm 
was rendered visible. Our guide was 
quite free, without rope or any other 
means of security; he beat down the snow 
so as to form a kind of stirrup, and upon 
this he stepped. The stirrup gave way, 
it was right over the centre of the chasm, 
but with wonderful tact and coolness he 
contrived to get sufficient purchase from 
the yielding mass to toss himself back to 
the side of the chasm. The rope was 
now brought forward and tied round the 
waist of one of the porters ; another step 
was cautiously made in the eave of snow, 
the man was helped across, and lessened 
his own weight by means of his hatchet. 
He gradually got footing on the face of 
the steep, which he mounted by escaliers; 
and on reaching a sufiicient height he cut 
two large steps in which his feet might 
rest securely. Here he laid his breast 
against the sloping wall, and another per- 
son was sent forward, who drew himself 
up by the rope which was attached to the 
leader. Thus we all passed, each of us 
in turn bearing the strain of his suc- 
cessor upon the rope; it was our last 
difliculty. 
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The following description of the 
view which our author enjoyed 
from the top of Finsteraarhorn 
may also be added : 


It is difficult to convey any just im- 
pression of the scene from the summit of 
the Finsteraarhorn: one might, it is true, 
arrange the visible mountains in a list, 
stating their heights and distances, and 
leaving the imagination to furnish them 
with peaks and pinnacles, to build the 
precipices, polish the snow, rend the gla- 
ciers, and cap the highest summits with 
appropriate clouds. But if imagination 
did its best in this way, it would hardly 
exceed the reality, and would certainly 
omit many details which contribute to the 
grandeur of the scene itself. The various 
shapes of the mountains, some grand, 
some beautiful, bathed in yellow sun- 
shine, or lying black and riven under the 
frown of impervious cumuli; the pure 
white peaks, cornices, bosses, and amphi- 
theatres ; the blue ice rifts, the stratified 
snow-precipices, the glaciers issuing from 
the hollows of the eternal hills, and 
stretching like frozen serpents through 
the sinuous valleys; the lower cloud field 
—itself an empire of vaporous hills— 
shining with dazzling whiteness, while 
here and there grim summits, brown by 
nature, and black by contrast, pierce 
through it like voleanic islands through a 
shining sea,—add to this the conscious- 
ness of one’s position which clings to one 
unconsciously, that undercurrent of 
emotion which surrounds the question of 
one’s personal safety, at a height of more 
than 14,000 feet above the sea, and which 
is increased by the weird strange sound 
of the wind surging with the full deep 
boom of the distant sea against the preci- 
pice behind, or rising to higher cadences 
as it forces itself through the crannies of 
the weatherworn rocks,—all conspire to 
render the scene from the Finsteraarhorn 
worthy of the monarch of the Bernese Alps. 





The following passage from the 
account of the first ascent of Monte 
Rosa will also be read with interest, 
as exhibiting at least an apparent 
danger which had to be encoun- 
tered, more than usually striking 
to the imagination. 


From the vast boss which constitutes 
the lower portion of Monte Rosa cliffy 
edges run upwards to the summit. Were 
the snow removed from these we should, 
I doubt not, see them as toothed or ser- 
rated crags, justifying the term ‘ kamm,’ 
or ‘comb,’ applied to such edges by the 
Germans. Our way now lay along such 
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a kamm, the cliffs of which had, however, 
caught the snow, and been completely 
covered by it, forming an edge like the 
ridge of a house-roof, which sloped steeply 
upwards. On the Lyskamm side of the 
edge there was no footing, and, if a 
human body fell over here, it would pro- 
bably pass through a vertical space of 
some thousands of feet, falling or rolling, 
before coming to rest. On the other side 
the snow-slope was less steep, but exces- 
sively perilous-looking, and intersected by 
precipices of ice. Dense clouds now en- 
veloped us, and made our position far 
uglier than if it had been fairly illumi- 
nated. The valley below us was one vast 
cauldron, filled with precipitated vapour, 
which came seething at times up the 
sides of the mountain. Sometimes this 
fog would partially clear away, and the 
light would gleam upwards from the dis- 
located glaciers. My guide continually 
admonished me to make my footing sure, 
and to fix ateach step my staff firmly in 
the consolidated snow. At one place, for 
a short steep ascent, the slope became 
hard ice, and our position a very ticklish 
one. We hewed our steps as we moved 
upwards, but were soon glad to deviate 
from the ice to a position scarcely less 
awkward. The wind had so acted upon 
the snow as to fold it over the edge of 
the kamm, thus causing it to form a kind 
of cornice, which overhung the precipice 
on the Lyskamm side of the mountain. 
This cornice now bore our weight : its 
snow had become somewhat firm, but it 
was yielding enough to permit the feet to 
sink in it alittle way, and thus secure us 
at least against the danger of slipping. 
Here also at each step we drove our batons 
firmly into the snow, availing ourselves of 
whatever help they could render. Once, 
while thus securing my anchorage, the 
handle of my hatchet went right through 
the cornice on which we stood, and, on 
withdrawing it, I could see through the 
aperture into the cloud-crammed gulf 
below. We continued ascending until we 
reached a rock protruding from the snow, 
and here we halted for a few minutes. 
Lauener looked upwards through the fog. 
‘According to all description,’ he ob- 
served, ‘this ought to be the last kamm 
of the mountain; but in this obscurity 
we can see nothing.’ Snow began to fall, 
and we recommenced our journey, quitting 
the rocks and climbing again along the 
edge. Another hour brought us to a crest 
of cliffs, at which, to our comfort, the 
kamm appeared to cease, and other 
climbing qualities were demanded of us. 


The author’s second ascent of 
Monte Rosa appears to us like the 
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wanton suggestion of an ungovern- 
able excess of muscular energy, 
which nothing less than the ascent 
of a lofty mountain could satisfy. 
This ascent was made alone, a week 
after his former one of the same 
mountain, 


The foregofng good day’s work was 
rewarded by a sound sleep at night. The 
tourists were called in succession next 
morning, but after each call I instantly 
subsided into deep slumber, and thus 
healthily spaced out the interval of dark- 
ness. Day at length dawned and g 
dually brightened. I looked at my watch 
and found it twenty minutes to six. My 
guide had been lent to a party of gentle- 
men who had started at three o'clock for 
the summit of Monte Rosa, and he had 
left with me a porter who undertook to 
conduct me to one of the adjacent glaciers. 
But as I looked from my window the un- 
speakable beauty of the morning filled 
me with a longing to see the world from 
the top of Monte Rosa. I was in ex- 
ceedingly good condition—could I not 
reach the summit alone? Trained and 
indurated as I had been, I felt that the 
thing was possible ; at al! events I could 
try, without attempting anything which 
was not clearly within my power. 


gra- 


The attempt was made by follow- 
ing nearly the same route, at least 
in its higher and more dangerous 
part, as that followed in the pre- 
vious ascent. The  suspicious- 
looking ‘kamm’ proved less _per- 
fidious than one’s imagination 
might suggest. It again bore the 
traveller in safety over the awful 
gulf which it bridged, and he soon 
stood alone on the summit of the 
mountain, But at the instant we 
may conceive him glorying in the 
suecess of his enterprise, an acci- 
dent had nearly deprived him of 
all chance of descending in safety. 
He dropped accidentally his snow 
hatchet, which slided away from 
him to a considerable distance, but 
happily its progress was arrested at 
a spot which was not inaccessible 
to him, and he recovered it. We 
mention this circumstance to re- 
mind our Alpine readers of the 
manifold degree in which the risks 
of such expeditions are increased 
by the want of a companion at 
least, if not of a guide, even in 
explorations infinitely less hazard- 
ous than the ascent of Monte Rosa. 
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It is almost a duty not to omit the 
warning remarks appended by Dr. 
Tyndall to hisaccount of thisascent : 

I think it right to say one earnest word 
in connexion with this ascent ; and the 
more so as I believe a notion is growing 
prevalent that half what is said and 
written about the dangers of the Alps is 
mere humbug. No doubt exaggeration is 
not rare, but I would emphatically warn 
my readers against acting upon the sup- 
position that it is general. The dangers 
of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, and other 
mountains, are real, and, if not properly 
provided against, may be terrible. I 
have been much accustomed to be alone 
upon the glaciers, but sometimes, even 
when a guide was in front of me, I have 
felt an extreme longing to have a second 
one behind me. Less than two good ones 
I think an arduous climber ought not to 
have ; and if climbing without guides 
were to become habitual, deplorable con- 
sequences would assuredly sooner or later 
ensue. 


‘No doubt, says our author, ‘it 
is a sufficient justification of our 
Alpine men, as regards their climb- 
ing, that they lke it? We think 
this justification rests’ on grounds 
somewhat too narrow and selfish, 
Few can be so insulated in the 
world as to have an entire right to 
expose themselves to serious dan- 
gers from a thoughtless impulse, or 
for the gratification perhaps of a 
foolish whim ; and assuredly no 
one has a right to make a propo- 
sition to a professional guide which 
the honour of his calling may 
scarcely allow him to decline, 
though it may stand opposed to 
his judgment. Still, we are very 
far from wishing to raise a sense- 
less cry against the Alpine climber. 
The spirit of such adventure is a 
manly spirit; and we can easily 
believe that a successful ascent 
may do more than merely invigo- 
rate the muscles and give strength 
to the bodily frame. It calls forth 
the attribute of courage, super- 
induces self-reliance, and thus 
tends to promote that manliness 
and independence of character 
which ought to be one of the results 
to the youthful traveller who sepa- 
rates himself for a time by his 
wanderings from the routine of his 
ordinary existence. It is one of 
the advantages which may be rea- 
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sonably expected from a work like 
Dr. Tyndall’s, that by its union of 
the spirit of adventure with a 
popular but correct exposition of 
scientific views, it may at once 
attract the sympathies of the Alpine 
traveller, and supply him with 
higher motives for his wanderings 
than the mere novelty and excite- 
ment they may afford him. 

The second part of Dr. Tyndall’s 
book is devoted to scientific state- 
ments and discussions, relating 
principally to the subject of gla- 
ciers, but some forty pages are ap- 
propriated to such subjects as 
sound, light, heat, &c., which may 
appear to liave little direct bearing 
on glacial discussions, They have, 
however, an immediate relation to 
many atmospheric and other pheno- 
mena which present themselves to 
the observant explorer of Alpine 
regions. These chapters are very 
pleasantly written, and, we doubt 
not, will be regarded as an agree- 
able addition to the work by those 
for whom they are expressly in- 
tended—readers who have little 
knowledge of the details of science, 
but who feel a rational interest in 
the speculative as well as the prac- 
tical results of its more recondite 
investigations. We proceed to those 
glacial questions which constitute 
the real object of this second part 
of our author's work. 

In the first place he briefly de- 
scribes the observations made by 
himself on the Merde Glace, stating 
those also which had been made 
some fifteen years before by Pro- 
fessor Forbes on the same glacier, 
and by Agassiz on the glacier of 
the Aar. We doubt whether full 
justice has ever heretofore been 
done to these last-named observa- 
tions. Such at least is certainly not 
the case in the following extract 
from the North British Review for 
August, 1859, quoted by Dr. Tyn- 
dall (p. 304): ‘It is to Professor 
Forbes alone that we owe the first 
and most correct researches respect- 
ing the motion of glaciers ; and in 
proof of this we have only to give 
the following list of observations 
which had previously been made.’ 
A list is then given of nine or ten 
results respecting the amount of 
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the motion of different glaciers, as 
ascertained by different observers, 
among whom Agassiz is included, 
but from comparatively vague and 
insulated observations. The re- 
viewer may be formally correct in 
saying that the state of our know- 
ledge of glacial motion here repre- 
sented was that which existed pre- 
viously to the observations made by 
Professor Forbes, ¢.¢., in 1841; but 
justice to Agassiz requires a state- 
ment of what was done by him 
simultaneously with the Professor's 
earliest observations — viz., that 
while Professor Forbes was en- 
gaged in mapping the Mer de Glace, 
and making observations on its 
motion in the summer of 1842, 
Agassiz was equally occupied in 
exactly the same task on the glacier 
of the Aar, where the writer of the 
present article had an opportunity, 
while partaking for several days 
the hospitalities of the philosopher's 
rude tent on that glacier, the Hotel 
Neutchatelois, of witnessing the ac- 
curacy with which the triangulation 
for the mapping of the glacier was 
made by M. Wild, a professional 
engineer employed for the purpose, 
as well as the care with which the 
motion of the glacier was observed. 
But on this subject we cannot do 
better than quote Dr, Tyndall’s 
clear and explicit statement :— 


Another observation of great impor- 
tance was also commenced in 1841. 
Warned by previous failures, M. Agassiz 
had iron boring-rods carried up the 
glacier, with which he pierced the ice at 
six places to a depth of ten feet, and at 
each place drove a wooden pile into the 
ice. These six stations were in the same 
straight line across the glacier ; three of 
them standing upon the Finsteraar and 
three on the Lauteraar tributary. About 
this time also M. Agassiz conceived the 
idea of having the displacements measured 
the year following with precise instru- 
ments, and also of having constructed, by 
a professional engineer, a map of the 
entire glacier, on which all its visible 
‘accidents’ should be drawn according to 
scale. This excellent work was after- 
wards executed by M. Wild, now Professor 
of Geodesy and Topography in the Poly- 
technic School of Ziirich, and it is pub- 
lished as a separate atlas in connexion 
with M. Agassiz’s Systeme Glaciaire. 


* * * * 
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In 1842 Prof. Forbes repaired, as early 
as the state of the snow permitted, to the 
Mer de Glace; he worked there, in the 
first instance, for a week, and afterwards 
crossed over to Courmayeur to witness a 
solar eclipse. The result of his week’s 
observations was immediately communi- 
cated to Prof. Jameson, then editor of the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

In that letter he announces the fact, but 
gives no more details of the measurement, 
than that ‘the central part of the glacier 
moves faster than the edges in a very con- 
siderable proportion ; quite contrary to the 
opinion generally entertained.’ He also 
announced at the same time the conti- 
nuous hourly advance of the glacier. 
This letter bears the date, ‘Courmayeur, 
Piedmont, 4th July,’ but it was not 
published until the month of October 
following. 

Meanwhile M. Agassiz, in company 
with M. Wild, returned to complete his 
experiment upon the glacier of the Aar. 
On the 2oth of July, 1842, the displace- 
ments of the six piles which he had 
planted the year before were determined 
by means of a theodolite. Of the three 
upon the Finsteraar affluent, that nearest 
the side had moved 160 feet, the next 
225 feet, while that nearest to the centre 
had moved 269 feet. Of those on the 
Lauteraar, that nearest the side had 
moved 125 feet, the next 210 feet, and 
that nearest the centre 246 feet. These 
observations were perfectly conclusive as 
to the quicker motion of the centre : they 
embrace a year’s motion; and the magni- 
tude of the displacements, causing errors 
of inches, which might seriously affect 
small displacements, to vanish, justifies 
us in ranking this experiment with the 
most satisfactory of the kind that have 
ever been made. The results were com- 
municated toArago in a letter dated from 
the glacier of the Aar, on the rst of 
August, 1842; they were laid before the 
Academy ofSciences on the 29th of August, 
1842, and are published in the Comptes 
Rendus of the same date. 

The facts, then, so far as I have been 
able to collect them, are as follows :-— 
M. Agassiz commenced his experiment 
about ten months before Professor Forbes, 
and the results of his measurements, with 
quantities stated, were communicated to 
the French Academy about two months 
prior to the publication of the letter of 
Professor Forbes in the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal. But the latter com- 
munication, announcing in general terms 
the fact of the speedier central motion, 
was dated from Courmayeur twenty-seven 
days before the date of M. Agassiz’s letter 
from the glacier of the Aar. 
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The speedier motion of the central por- 
tion of a glacier has been justly regarded 
as one of cardinal importance, and no 
other observation has been the subject of 
such frequent reference; but the general 
impression in England is, that M. Agassiz 
had neither part nor lot in the establish- 
ment of the above fact; and in no English 
work with which I am acquainted can I 
find any reference to the above measure- 
ments. Relying indeed upon such sources 
for my information, I remained ignorant 
of the existence of the paper in the 
Comptes Rendus until my attention was 
directed to it by Professor Wheatstone. 


That the reader may have the 
better means of judging for himself 
of the comparative merits of the 
observations made simultaneously 
by M. Agassiz and Professor Forbes, 
and also that he may afterwards 
the better understand the purpose 
of the additional observations made 
by Dr. Tyndall, we may add the 
following quotation from the work 
before us :— 


The observations on which Professor 
Forbes based the analogy between a gla- 
cier and a river are the following :—In 
1842 he fixed four marks upon the Mer 
de Glace a little below the Montanvert, 
the first of which was 100 yards distant 
from the side of the glacier, while the 
last was at the centre ‘ or a little beyond 
it.’ The relative velocity of these four 
points was found to be 

1000S '«°332)—Ss«s1°356—Ss1°367. 
The first observations were made upon 
two of these points, two others being 
subsequently added. Professor Forbes 
also determined the velocity of two points 
on the Glacier du Géant, and found the 
ratio of motion, in the first instance, to 
be as 14 to 32. Subsequent measure- 
ments, however, showed the ratio to be 
as 14 to 18, the larger motion belonging 
to the station nearest to the centre of the 
glacier. These are the only measurements 
which I can find in his large work that 
establish the swifter motion of the centre 
of the glacier; and in these cases the 
velocity of the centre is compared with 
that of one side only. In no instance 
that I am aware of, either in 1842 or 
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subsequent years, did Professor Forbes 
extend his measurements quite across a 
glacier ; and as regards completeness in 
this respect, no observations hitherto 
made can at all compare with those exe- 
cuted at the instance of Agassiz upon 
the glacier of the Aar. 
* * * *% 

If we add to the above an observation 
made during a short visit to the Aletsch 
glacier in 1844, which showed its lateral 
retardation, I believe we have before us 
the whole of the measurements executed 
by Professor Forbes, which show the 
analogy between the motion of a glacier 
and that of a viscous body. 

Illustrative of the same point, we have 
the elaborate and extensive series of 
measurements executed by M. Wild under 
the direction of M. Agassiz upon the gla- 
cier of the Aar in 1842, 1843, 1844, and 
1845, which exhibit on a grand scale, 
and in the most conclusive manner, the 
character of the motion of this glacier; 
and also show, on close examination, an 
analogy with fluid motion which neither 
M. Agassiz nor Professor Forbes suspected. 

The statements here made evi- 
dently show that the reviewer in 
the North British Review, in his 
anxiety to do justice to Professor 
Forbes, failed to do equal justice to 
those who were contemporaneously 
engaged in similar work. There is 
no doubt but that our more familiar 
knowledge of glacial phenomena in 
this country was due in a very 
large degree to the Travels of 
Professor Forbes, and all persons 
have united in testifying to the 
merits of his work, though they 
may not with like unanimity have 
subscribed to his theory ; but still 
there is the question, whether we 
have dealt out at the same time an 
equal measure of justice to others. 
The impartial reader of Dr. 
Tyndall’s work will probably find 
that he possesses better means now 
of answering that question than he 
previously possessed, and will be 
disposed, we think, to answer it in 
the negative.* 


* We observe the following paragraph in Professor Forbes’s ninth letter (Occ. 
Papers, p. 68):—‘ It is hardly necessary to premise that M. Agassiz and his friends 
now admit that all glaciers move fastest at the centre and slowest at the sides.’ 
This is caleulated to convey an impression which it could not, we presume, be intended 
to convey—that M. Agassiz had at length only (now) in 1845 arrived at the convic- 
tion of the truth of a fact announced by him to the Paris Institute in 1842, as the 


result of his own observation on the glacier of the Aar. 


We have thought it right to 


point this out, because considerable importance has been attached to the fact here 


spoken of, and to the first observation of it. 
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In his own visits to the Mer de 
Glace, one object of Dr. Tyndall 
was a more accurate and detailed 
examination of the motion of that 
glacier than had been attempted 
by Professor Forbes. For this pur- 
pose he established a number of 
small stakes in lines extending 
completely across the glacier in 
different places. By observing the 
daily motion of these stakes, he 
determined that of the glacier with 
great exactness. His results were 
confirmatory of those obtained by 
Professor Forbes; but he deter- 
mined also the points of maximum 
motion in each transverse line 
across the glacier. He thus found 
that where the course of the glacier 
was curved, the points of maximum 
motion were not along the middle 
of the glacier, but always nearer to 
its convex side. He also deter- 
mined more accurately the winter 
motion of the glacier. The details 
of these and other observations 
were originally given in several 
memoirs presented to the Royal 
Society, and are now contained for 
the most part in sections 9 to 12 
inclusive of the work before us. 

The theory of glacial motion 
which has excited far more atten- 
tion than any other is the Viscous 
theory. It ascribes the property of 
plasticity or viscosity to glacial ice, 
and regards that property as the 
primary cause of glacial motion. 
The mass of a glacier is supposed 
to move down the valley in which 
it exists in a manner precisely 
analogous to that in which treacle, 
tar, or any soft pasty substance will 
move along a trough, the bottom 
of which is slightly inclined to the 
horizon. The name of Professor 
Forbes, especially in this country, 
has been almost exclusively asso- 
ciated with this theory. His claim, 
however, to be its originator has 
been recently called in question in 
favour of M. Rendu, the late bishop 
of Annecy. Weare anxious to avoid 
as far as possible all personal de- 
tails, but it is impossible in our 
present review to pass over this 
question without notice. 

Dr. Tyndall, in the work before 
us, has devoted a section to the 
analysis of M. Rendu’s views on gla- 
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ciers, for the purpose of correcting 
the imperfect appreciation of them 
which he believes to be prevalent 
in this country. Professor Forbes 
considers himself somewhat ag- 
grieved by the intimation which 
he conceives to be conveyed in this 
section, that he had not, in his 
Travels in the Alps, been sufficiently 
explicit in recognising M. Rendu’s 
previous researches as a labourer 
in the same field with himself: 
and he has consequently, since 
the publication of Dr. Tyndall’s 
work, put forth a pamphlet 
justifying what he had done as an 
ample recognition of M. Rendu’s 
services and merits. Now we con- 
fess that Professor Forbes appears 
to us to have been over sensitive 
in the personal interpretation of 
what Dr. Tyndall has said on this 
subject. We think there is scarcely 
a word that literally justifies such 
an interpretation; and we have 
certainly no right to conclude from 
the tenor of the whole work that 
this part of it was written with an 
animus of the least personal hos- 
tility towards the Professor. We 
believe it to be with no such feel- 
ing that our author has written, 
but with a praiseworthy desire of 
doing justice to Bishop Rendu, by 
vindicating his claims to a higher 
appreciation than has hitherto been 
entertained of them in this country. 
The fact is, that there are here two 
questions. The first is—whether 
Professor Forbes did or did not give 
ample recognition of M. Rendu’s 
views, and how far he was respon- 
sible for the want of any more per- 
fect exposition of them when his 
Travels were published. The 
second and far more important 
question is, Whether there did or 
did not exist any exposition, by 
Professor Forbes or any other per- 
son, of M. Rendu’s views, im- 
mediately accessible to the scien- 
tific public of this country, and 
sufficient to guide its judgment in 
deciding on his claims as the origi- 
nator of the Viscous Theory, at the 
time when the almost exclusive 
claims of Professor Forbes to that 
distinction were so generally ad- 
mitted. The first question is a 
personal one, and quite indepen- 
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dent of the second. For our own 
part, we are disposed to think that 
Professor Forbes did formally re- 
cognise the previous work of M. 
tendu as far as we had any right 
to expect it of him. The absolute 
duty of an author in such a case 
is to be just; it may not be 
thought, perhaps, that it is 
equally so to be generous. At 
the same time we do emphatically 
assert, that neither the memoir, 
where alone any adequate develop- 
ment of M. Rendu’s views is to 
be found, nor any continuous and 
sufficient exposition of it, was be- 
fore the scientific public of this 
country at the time just referred to. 
Professor Forbes states himself to 
have had acopy of it, and we doubt 
not that other persons might have 
copies also ; but it may be deemed 
a strong proof of its extreme 
scarcity, and of the ignorance of our 
scientific men respecting it, that in 
endeavouring ourselves to obtain a 
copy, we could never hear of any 
person who possessed one. Nor 
has this defect been in any way re- 
medied till the publication of Dr. 
Tyndall’s present volume. We do 
not hold Professor Forbes respon- 
sible for this defect in our litera- 
ture of the subject, nor, on the 
other hand, has any one a right 
to attribute to Dr. Tyndall 
personal motives in his endeavour 
to correct it. It is not, we repeat, 
any personal question as regards 
Sostane Forbes with which we are 
really concerned ; but one which re- 
lates to the claims of M. Rendu to 
be the originator of the Plastic or 
Viscous Theory of glaciers ; and so 
far it is one which concerns that 
truthfulness of public opinion 
which it is so important to uphold, 
and that individual justice which 
it is the duty of the public to dis- 
pense. 

The memoir of which we have 
been speaking was published in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Savoy, under the title 
of Théorie des Glaciers de la Savoie, 
It appeared in 1841, but was writ- 
ten, Dr. Tyndall states, two years 
before. It contains a methodical, 
continuous, and explicit statement 
of the author’s theoretical views 
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respecting the constitution and 
motion of glaciers. Professor 
Forbes appears to think that he 
has done ample justice to it by the 
extracts which he has made from 
it in his Zvavels, and which he has 
now collected together in the pam- 
phlet just published. The great 
defect of the extracts given by 
Professor Forbes, regarded as a 
means of conveying a complete idea 
of the views developed in this 
memoir, is their insulated charac- 
ter with reference to each other 
and with reference to their inser- 
tion in the ‘Travels,’ a defect in- 
herent in such mode of quotation. 
Moreover, considerable portions 
now given by Dr. Tyndall were not 
quoted at all; and though their 
relativei importance may be matter of 
opinion, it is quite certain that they 
were essential to any complete expo- 
sition of M. Rendu’s views. This 
will be seen at once by a reference 
to the section of Dr. Tyndall’s book 
in which the question is discussed, 
and where he has quoted the pas- 
sages alluded to, professedly omit- 
ting those originally quoted by 
Professor Forbes. We should deem 
it almost impossible that any im- 
partial reader should not derive a 
far higher idea of the completeness 
of M. Rendu’s theoretical views from 
the perusal of this section, incom- 
plete as the exposition must neces- 
sarily be, than he could previously 
have formed from any insulated 
quotations with which he might be 
acquainted. 

There is no doubt but that the 
advocates of Professor Forbes’s 
claims have always shown a dispo- 
sition to depreciate those of M. 
Rendu. In the North British Review 
already referred to, we have the 
following passage, quoted by Dr. 
Tyndall :—- 


The idea that a glacier is a semifluid 
body is no doubt startling, especially to 
those who have seen the apparently rigid 
ice of which it is composed. M. Rendu 
himself shrank from the idea, and did not 
scruple to say that ‘the rigidity of a 
mass of ice was in direct opposition to it ;? 
and we think that Professor Forbes him- 
self must have stood aghast when his 
fancy first associated the notion of im- 
perfect fluidity with the solid or even the 
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fissured ice of the glacier, and when he 
saw in his mind’s eye the glaciers of the 
Alps flowing like a river along their rugged 
bed. A truth like this was above the 
comprehension and beyond the sympathy 
of the age ; and it required a moral power 
of no common intensity to submit it to 
the ordeal of a shallow philosophy, and 
the sneers of a presumptuous criticism. 


We cannot regard this as jus- 
tifiable criticism, or that which 
could have been written by any 
one who had carefully and impar- 
tially studied M. Rendu’s memoir. 
Again: Professor Forbes, in the 
introductory observations of his 
late pamphlet, remarks :— 


It is a matter notorious in scientific 
discovery, that every theory of the least 
importance has been preluded by the 
anticipations of men of sagacity and 
penetration, who yet wanted the skill, or 
the perseverance, or the opportunity 
necessary to demonstrate their specula- 
tions to be true. Jsolated quotations 
from authors who formed just concep- 
tions of'a possible or antecedently pro- 
bable explanation of a complex pheno- 
menon, convey to the reader (trusting to 
these alone) an inaccurate conception of 
the exact importance of these anticipa- 
tions. Seen by the light of subsequent 
observations and discoveries, they are in- 
controvertible truths ; but when viewed 
in the aspect in which they appeared to 
contemporary writers, or even to the 
author himself,—when tried by the con- 
text of the work in which they are con- 
tained, they appear what they really are 

happy conjectures, supported by gene- 
ral analogies, and by a few obvious or 
reputed facts. The history of science, if 
attempted to be based on such expressions 
alone, would become a maze of mingled 
truth and fiction. Hooke and Borelli 
would assume the position of being 
authors of the theory of gravitation ; 
Grimaldi and Hooke (again), of the un- 
dulatory theory ; De Dominis and Des- 
cartes, of the discovery of the unequal 
refrangibility of the rays of the spectrum ; 
Hero and Porter of the steam-engine ; 
Bacon, of the aberration of light; 
Boerhaave and Fahrenheit, of specific 
heat ; Wright and Lambert, of the laws 
of sidereal astronomy ; Brugmanns, of 
dia-magnetism ; and Higgins, of atomic 
chemistry. 


This passage shows the estima- 
tion in which, we presume, Profes- 


sor Forbes would desire his readers 
to hold the speculations of M. 
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Rendu. He is the Hooke or 
Borelli of the theory of gravita- 
tion, the Grimaldi of the Undula- 
tory Theory, and so on. <Accord- 
ing to this view, he had formed 
none but the most vague and 
hazy conceptions of the _plas- 
ticity of glacier ice, and no hypo- 
thesis respecting it sufficiently dis- 
tinct to admit of any determinate 
conclusion being theoretically 
drawn from it. We quite agree 
with Professor Forbes that the 
mere framers of such vague hypo- 
theses are utterly unworthy of the 
title and credit of discoverers, but 
we cannot agree that M. Rendu 
was one of them. We think that 
any unprejudiced reader will be far 
better prepared to admit this after 
the careful perusal of Dr. Tyndall’s 
section on the subject than he was 
before, bearing in mind also the 
insulated quotations omitted by 
him because previously made by 
Professor Forbes. Still, all expo- 
sitions of a continuous develop- 
ment of speculative views on any 
branch of science, must necessarily 
be imperfect in the fragmentary 
form of insulated extracts. We 
accept entirely the sentence above 
quoted from Professor Forbes 
respecting isolated quotations ; but 
we must remind him that there are 
cases in which they may lead 
to too low, as well as others in 
which they may lead to too high 
an appreciation of the work 
from which they are made. It is, 
in fact, to M. Rendu’s memoir itself 
that we must appeal, if we would 
form a just estimate of his claims 
as a glacialist. This is the course 
which we have ourselves conceived 
it necessary to adopt previously to 
the expression of a decided opinion 
on tlie point at issue ; and the con- 
clusion at which we have arrived is 
this—that the conception of a gla- 
cier aS @ mass possessing some 
kind of molecular mobility, which 
rendered it capable of adapting 
itself with facility to the irregu- 
larities of the containing valley, 
and by virtue of which it moved in 
a manner analogous to that of a 
river, had assumed in M. Rendu’s 
mind, by a process of persistent 
and logical thought, as clear and 
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unambiguous a form as it could 
well assume in any mind, previously 
to those more definite suggestions 
which will always be derived in 
such cases from subsequent obser- 
vation of facts, This distinct con- 
ception of a fundamental hypo- 
thesis, and of the more obvious 
consequences which must flow from 
it, constitutes the first great step 
in scientific discovery. It stands, 
in proportion to its clearness, in 
opposition to those more vague and 
misty conceptions from which no 
determinate inferences can be 
drawn, and is also perfectly distinct 
from the subsequent verification of 
the hypothesis by the observation 
of facts. Ifwe may elucidate small 
things by great ones, we would 
refer to the case of gravitation in 
which this first step made by 
Newton in the conception of his 
hypothesis, and the prediction of 
its leading consequences, was per- 
fect ; but without the observations 
of Flamstead and other astrono- 
mers, in which Newton had no 
share, the noble theory of gravita- 
tion could only have remained an 
ingenious speculation. There is 
indeed a wide interval between the 
cases thus paralleled, but the com- 
parison may serve to explain our 
meaning, when we assert our con- 
viction that M. Rendu did clearly 
make that first step in scientific 
discovery which entitles him to be 
considered as the originator, though 
(if we may be allowed the distinc- 
tion) not the founder of the plastic 
theory. 

On one point, however, M. Rendu 
seems to have hesitated. He could 
not reconcile the property of plas- 
ticity or viscosity in the general 
mass of a glacier, with the brittle 
and crystalline structure of hand 
specimens, And his hesitation, as 
Dr. Tyndall has remarked, was a 
credit to his scientific judgment 
and philosophical caution, for it is 
the very point which has proved to 
be the untenable one of the theory. 
There is a passage in his memoir 
pointing to a particular way in 
which he conceives this difficulty 
might be overcome. It indicates so 
clearly the precision of thought 
with which he had reflected on the 
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subject ; and moreover, recognises 
so distinctly that crushing and 
breaking of portions of the 
glacial mass, as a_ possible 
source of its molecular mobi- 
lity, which is in accordance with 
our present views, that we think it 
worth while to quote the paragraph, 
which has not been cited either b 
Professor Forbes or Dr. Tyndall 
It was not written, however, with 
reference to the motion of the 
‘glaciers d’ecoulement,’ but as a 
possible explanation of the first 
motion of the glacial mass from its 
origin, the ‘ glacier-reservoir :— 


En researchant les causes de la dimi- 
nution des glaciers (glaciers-reservoirs) 
il m’est venu dans l’esprit qu'il serait 
possible qui la glace, malgre sa dureté et 
sa rigidité, ne put supporter sans se 
briser ou s’etendre, q’une pression donnée. 
Dans cette supposition, toutes les fois 
que cette pression depasserait cette force 
il y aura rupture des glaces, et par la- 
méme écoulements. Prenons au sommet 
du plateau du Mont Blanc une colonne de 
glace reposant sur une base horizontale, 
La glace qui forme la premiére assise de 
cette colonne est comprimée par le poids 
de toutes les assises superieures, mais si 
la solidité de cette premiére assise ne 
pouvait supporter qu’un poids égal a 100, 
des que le poids depasserait ce terme, il y 
aurait rupture et écartement, dans la 
glace de la base. Or, il se passe quelque- 
chose d’assez semblable dans l’immense 
croute de glace qui recouvre les sommités 
du Mont Blane. Cette croute parait 
s’accroutre par la surface superieure et 
diminuer par les cétes. Pour s’assurer 
si Pécoulement est di 4 la force de 
pression, il faudrait faire sur la solidité 
dela glace une suite d’experiences qui 
n’ont point encore été faites. 


These questions of contending 
claims, however, are always mixed 
questions, and usually difficult to 
decide at the moment when the 
claims are most strongly urged, 
though time will rarely, perhaps 
never, fail to bring them under a 
unanimous decision. That M. 
Rendu’s claim has the advantage 
of priority, and is far stronger than 
has generally been recognised in 
this country, we think beyond all 
doubt. At the same time, Professor 
Forbes’s first conception of the 
plastic nature of glacial ice was, we 
are assured, an independent one, 
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and he has done far more than any 
other person in his endeavours to 
establish the Viscous Theory. We 
are far from wishing to deprive the 
Professor of one iota of the credit 
which that theory can confer upon 
him ; but we are convinced that 
M. Rendu has a claim to share 
with him a much larger portion of 
the merit due to the first clear and 
distinct conception of it than has 
hitherto been allotted to him in 
this country. It is easy, however, 
to foresee, from the steps which 
have recently been made, that as 
the subject in its progressive 
advance shall pass more into the 
hands of men of exact research, 
whether experimentalists or ma- 
thematicians, that the theory of 
glacial motion which will be ulti- 
mately recognised, will never sub- 
mit to the misnomer of the viscous 
theory ; and that whatever honour 
may hereafter be considered due to 
the establishment of such final 
theory, that honour will be shared 
by several claimants, and will not 
be reserved to confer distinction 
only on a single name. 

It might appear from the pas- 
sage above quoted from Professor 
Forbes’s recent pamphlet, that the 
advancement of M. Rendu to share 
with himself the honour of the 
first conception of the plasticity of 
glacial ice, would furnish an ex- 
ample which, if consistently fol- 
lowed out, would lead to a reversal 
of the general judgments of the 
scientific world in the cases which 
he has specified. Now, we enter- 
tain a sufficiently high estimate of 
the importance of glacial problems 
and of the interest which attaches 
to them ; but still our glacial com- 
placency, if we may so speak, has 
never suggested to us that these 
problems can be in any degree 
comparable with the noble and 
beautiful theories, for instance, of 
gravitation and light; or that any 
decision we might arrive at re- 
specting the claims of Forbes and 
Rendu as authors of the plastic 
theory, could by any possibility 
affect our decision as to the relative 
claims of Newton and Hooke as 
authors of the theory of gravitation, 
or those of the other distinguished 
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philosophers specified in the para- 
graph above quoted. Our readers 
may rest assured that whatever 
conclusion they may arrive at on 
the question immediately before 
us, the great discoverers of old will 
not be thereby disturbed on the 
high pedestals on which the voice 
of science has placed them. 

In the latter part of his work, 
Dr. Tyndall has given a brief but 
lucid statement of the principal 
theories which have been proposed 
respecting the constitution and 
motion of glaciers—the Sliding 
Theory, the Dilatation Theory, the 
Viscous Theory, and the Pressure 
Theory (that which involves the 
process of regelation). To these 
may be added the theory suggested 
by Mr. James Thomson, and the 
Ripple Theory, as it is termed, of 
Professor Forbes. We know no 
other work in which so clear and 
succinct an account of these 
theories is to be found, and we 
strongly recommend to any one 
interested in them the perusal of 
this portion of it. It will do much, 
we believe, to correct the one-sided 
impressions which have been afloat 
on glacial theories. We should 
have been glad to enter into a full 
discussion of the principles and 
reasonings of these theories, but 
that would require a treatise, rather 
than a review like the present. 
We must restrict ourselves toa few 
remarks on general points. 

That glaciers slide over their 
beds is testified by the polished 
and striated rocks of almost every 
valley in which a glacier exists or 
is ever believed to have existed, 
But we have no occasion to appeal 
to indirect evidence of the fact, for 
it has been established by direct 
measurement, in the first instance, 
by Professor Forbes at the ex- 
tremity of the Glacier des Bois at 
Chamouni (Occasional Papers of 
Professor Forbes, p. 175), and re- 
cently by Dr. Tyndall on the 
Glacier du Géant, near the Tacul 
(Alpine Glac., p. 289). The former 
determined that, supposing the 
whole velocity of a point near the 
upper surface, and about 140 feet 
above the bed of the glacier, to 
be represented by 16, that with 
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which the glacier slided over its 
bed was represented by 10 very 
nearly. The remaining motion, 
represented by 6, was of course 
due to a change of form in the 
glacial ice itself. Dr. Tyndall’s 
observation made the © sliding 
velocity rather less than one-half 
of the velocity of a point on the 
surface at 140 feet above the bed 
of the glacier.* One object of 
Professor Forbes was to prove that 
the glacier does change its form, 
and therefore possessed the pro- 
perty which he termed its plasticity 
or viscosity ; and so far the ob- 
servation answered his purpose. 
Another object was, or ought to 
have been, to determine the relative 
claims of the Sliding and Viscous 
Theories; whether one alone was 
true to the exclusion of the other, 
or whether (as might manifestly be 
the case) both were true, each 
supplying an efficient cause for a 
portion of the glacier’s motion; 
and both these observations prove 
indubitably that just about as 
large a part of the whole motion 
of the surface of a glacier is due to 
a sliding of the whole mass over its 
bed, as that which is due to a 
change of its form. This con- 
clusion is rendered the more com- 
plete by the fact that Professor 
Forbes’s observation was made at 
the extremity and near the axis of 
the Glacier des Bois, while that of 
Dr. ‘Tyndall was made on the flank 
of the Glacier du Géant, and at a 
distance from the extremity of the 
general glacier to which it belongs. 
This latter fact may also explain 
perhaps the greater retardation of 
the bottom of the glacier by friction, 
as observed by Dr. Tyndall. 

In_ his thirteenth letter on 
glaciers, Professor Forbes com- 
ments on his own observation 
above described, and that of M. 
Martins. In doing this he has 
quoted the following passage from 
a letter addressed by the writer of 
the present article to the editor of 
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the Philosophical Magazine for 
March, 1845. 

The’ claims of the two theories, the 
sliding theory and that of plastic motion, 
would undoubtedly be determined by 
other means. The observations required 
are such as shall determine, as far as 
possible, the motions of the upper and 
lower portions of a glacier. We may 
never hope to have access to the bottom 
of a glacier in its deeper portions, but at 
the extremities of glaciers, the amount 
of sliding may easily be ascertained, as 
well as at many other points, probably, 
if sought for, along their flanks ; fissures 
also, of considerable depth, are not un- 
frequently met with, in which the de- 
viation from verticality, if it exist, might 
be easily determined ; and though the 
evidence thus obtained might not afford 
positive demonstration with respect to 
the deepest portions of a glacier, still, 
should it all concur in showing an ap- 
proximate equality in the motions of the 
upper and lower surfaces, every candid 
and impartial mind must admit, I con- 
ceive, the sliding in preference to the 
viscous theory ; but if, on the contrary, 
it should be proved that the velocity of 
the upper bears a large ratio to that of 
the lower surface, the claims of the 
latter theory must be at once admitted. 

The interpretation which the 
writer of the paragraph in the 
Philosophical Magazine immedi- 
ately put upon the result of Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s observation in re- 
ference to the plasticity of ice, was, 
that it did prove that the glacier 
on which the experiment was made 
(and probably, therefore, all other 
glaciers) possessed a greater mo- 
bility among its component par- 
ticles than he was previously dis- 
posed to allow ; and this interpre- 
tation, together with the passage 
above quoted, he would offer as 
indications of the spirit in which 
he first opposed the Viscous Theory, 
and the readiness with which he 
was disposed to recognise it so far 
as it might be established by legiti- 
mate proof, Are we to take Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s interpretation of 
his own observation in reference to 
the relative claims of the two 


* These are the only observations which give any numerical value of the ratio of 


the two velocities above mentioned. 


M. Martins, in making a similar observation, 


omitted to ascertain the height of his lower station above the bed of the glacier. 
+ i.e., by observation and not by abstract reasoning. 
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theories, in like manner, as a test 
of the spirit in which he has op- 
posed the Sliding Theory? Because 
the motion due to the molecular 
mobility of the glacial mass was to 
that due to its sliding in the ratio 
of six to ten, he ventures to assert 
that the result ‘only permits the 
alternative favourable to the Vis- 
cous Theory to be adopted; and 
thus he dismisses the Sliding 
Theory. We do not hesitate to say 
that we know of no theoretical in- 
terpretation of an observed fact 
more philosophically unjustifiable 
than that just mentioned. Surely 
the most ordinary candour must 
have admitted (as the author of 
the extract from the Philosophical 
Magazine had previously admitted) 
that each theory presented a vera 
causa of glacial motion, and that 
the true inference from Professor 
Forbes’s observation was, that each 
of these causes had a nearly equal 
influence on the whole motion of 
a glacier, and could not, in any 
general view of glacial motion, be 
neglected in comparison with the 
other. 

In our previous allusions to the 
Viscous Theory, we have spoken of 
it without explicit reference to the 
degree of truth or error which may 
be involved in it, and the real 
claim which it possesses to our ac- 
ceptance. We accept it, though 
disputing entirely the propriety of 
the name, so far as it expresses the 
existence of such a degree of mo- 
bility of the constituent particles 
of a glacier inter se as shall admit 
of a certain onward motion of the 
glacier when acted on by gravity, 
independently of any sliding of the 
whole mass on the bed on which it 
rests. The motion of which we 
now speak is that which, combined 
with the sliding motion, consti- 
tutes, according to our view, the 
whole motion of the surface of a 
glacier. For the persistent, though 
one-sided advocacy of the theory 
thus restricted, and for its elucida- 
tion by a large aggregation of ob- 
served phenomena, we give to Pro- 
fessor Forbes all the honour and 
praise which can be fairly claimed 
for him. Moreover, though he was 
not the first to detect the veined 
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structure in glaciers, he was the first 
to recognise fully its importance as 
the characteristic structure of con- 
solidated glacial ice. For this, 
too, we give him all praise. But 
when it is asserted that the mole- 
cular mobility of a glacier is due 
to a property which can, without 
violating the propriety and definite- 
ness of scientific language, be 
termed plasticity or viscosity, and 
when he attempts to raise a phy- 
sical theory of the veined structure 
based on the hypothesis of this 
viscosity, and on mechanical reason- 
ing which we conceive to be de- 
monstrably erroneous, and when 
he altogether ignores the sliding 
motion of a glacier—on_ these 
points we disagree with him the 
more for every step which has 
been recently made in glacial 
theory. 

The besetting difficulty of the 
Viscous Theory has always been 
in the absence of all experimental 
proof of the existence of any pro- 
perty in glacial ice which could be 
designated as viscosity. We may 
talk about such ice with all its 
capillary pores and cavities filled 
with water, till our language might 
almost seem to imply that glacial 
ice may be moulded like a piece of 
jlastic wax ; but when we take a 
fone of such ice in its utmost state 
of saturation from a glacier, we 
find it still a hard, brittle, crystal- 
line substance, with as little indi- 
cation of plasticity as any other 
crystalline body. Still, the mass 
of a glacier is frequently subjected 
to enormous compression, and con- 
sequent changes of form, while it 
still preserves its continuity and 
crystalline structure. No plasticity 
could account for this fact, except 
by defining plasticity as that pro- 
perty, whatever it might be, by 
virtue of which a glacial mass com- 
ports itself as above described. 
Sut this inductive mode of defini- 
tion is utterly inadmissible with 
reference to any substance on which 
we can directly experiment, and ad- 
missible only when applied to those 
which cannot be manipulated, and 
in cases in which the very existence 
of the substance of which the pro- 
perties have to be defined, can only 
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be proved inductively. Thus we 
can only assert the existence of the 
luminiferous ether, or demonstrate 
its elasticity, or any other of its 
roperties, by induction from the 
T. ’ 

ndulatory Theory ; but who would 
think of appealing to acoustic 
theory to prove the fundamental 
property, for instance, of air, its 
elasticity ? The distinction between 
the two cases is, that we cannot 
manipulate directly the luminife- 
rous ether, while we can manipu- 
late air, and determine its proper- 
ties by experiment. So we must 
determine the real properties of ice 
by experiment, and not by mere in- 
duction from the Viscous Theory. 
We are acquainted with the mole- 
cular mobility of glacial ice, com- 
bined with the conservation of its 
crystalline form, by observation on 
glaciers ; but the advocates of the 
Viscous Theory, previously to the 
publication of Dr. Tyndall’s expe- 
riments on regelation, would have 
scorned the limitation implied in 
the mere recognition of molecular 
mobility. They professed to tell 
us the modus operandi of these 
molecular motions, and their cause, 


They were due to the plasticity, 
ductility, or viscosity of ice, though 
the precise meaning thus attached 
to those terms would be extremely 


difficult to determine. Here was 
the difficulty of the theory. The 
explanation, however, is found to 
depend on a property of ice as dis- 
tinct from anything denoted by the 
above terms as one physical pro- 
perty can be from another,—a pro- 
perty the existence of which, in 
tact, was entirely unknown before 
the experiments on regelation by 
Professor Faraday and Dr, Tyndall. 
Most of our readers are probably 
acquainted with these experiments ; 
they will, at all events, find a very 
simple and intelligible description 
of them in Dr. Tyndall’s work 
(p. 346 et seg.) It will be seen how 
beautifully they explain the mole- 
cular mobility of glacial ice, united 
with the preservation of its crys- 
talline structure. When a glacier 
changes its form by external pres- 
sure, the internal pressures and 
tensions will be relieved by infini- 
tesimal cracks and fissures which 
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admit the molecular movements, 
but are immediately closed again, 
and the crystalline continuity of 
the mass restored by regelation. 
In a non-crystalline and plastic or 
viscous mass, on the contrary, the 
molecular movements require no 
sudden crackings and breakings, 
and instantaneous reunions of the 
constituent molecules, as in the 
case of ice. Attempts have been 
and are still being made to wipe 
away the distinction between these 
two causes of the molecular mo- 
bility of ice. We could wish that 
Professor Forbes had given less 
countenance to such attempts than 
we think he has done by a para- 
graph in the introduction to his 
Occasional Papers (p. xvi.), and for 
which we would gladly have seen 
substituted some clear and explicit 
statement as to the modifications 
which this newly-discovered pro- 
perty of ice had introduced into - 
his own views of glacial theories, 
We do not want the opinions of 
men who possess the zeal of advo- 
cacy without the knowledge of 
science, nor do we seek the testi- 
mony of ‘authorities of the press’ 
who never grapple with the real 
difficulties of the subject. We 
want the testimony and labours of 
men of exact research. We rejoice 
to see Dr. Tyndall’s beautiful and 
accurate experiment brought to the 
solution of what has hitherto been 
so greata difficulty in glacialtheory; 
and we protest, in the name of 
every lover of exact science, against 
the merging of this determinate 
step in glacial theory in any vaguer 
views, as if it were but the some- 
what exacter embodiment of an 
anterior conception of the mole- 
cular constitution of glacial ice, 
instead of being, as it really is, as 
original and independent a step as 
any other in the progress of the 
science, 

We have already stated that 
Professor Forbes was the first to 
recognise the veined structure as 
characteristic of glacial ice in gene- 
ral. He has also, as is well known, 
given an elaborate physical and 
mechanical theory of this structure. 
It is described in his Z'ravels, and 
incessantly referred to in his letters 
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as published recently under the 
title of Occasional Papers, An 
account of it will also be found in 
sections 27, 28, and 290f the Glaciers 
of the Alps, We should indeed 
regret that any assertion we may 
make should be considered indica- 
tive of a want of courtesy towards 
the author of this theory, but scien- 
tific truthfulness and candour com- 
pel us to declare our entire dissent 
fromit. We dissent on the grounds 
of the mechanical reasoning; but 
further, if the observations of Dr. 
Tyndall as to what he terms the Jon- 
guudinal veined structure along the 
axis of a glacier be right, Professor 
Forbes’s theory must be, we con- 
ceive, inevitably wrong. We refer 
more especially to the development 
of this structure at the union of two 
branches of a glacier into one along 
the axis of the united glaciers.* 
The production of the central lon- 
gitudinal veined structure, accor- 
ding to the differential theory, in a 
case like that elucidated by a dia- 
gram in the Glaciers of the Alps, 
p. 388, presents to our minds not 
only a difficulty but an impossi- 
bility. But our space will not allow 
us to do more than recommend 
this and similar cases to the atten- 
tive consideration of the reader, 
An account, also, of Professor 
Forbes’s ripple theory is given by 
Dr. Tyndall in his twenty-ninth 
section, p. 398. It is given by its 
author in his seventh letter on 
glaciers (Occasional Papers.) If 
the veined structure be due, as it is 
according to Professor Forbes’s 
theory, to a differential motion, the 
laminz on the flanks of the glacier 
ought, it would seem, to be parallel 
to its sides. They are not so, and 
the Ripple Theory was intended to 
account for the deviation. The 
explanation rests entirely on a 
supposed analogy between the lines 
of differential motion on a glacier, 
and the ripples on the surface of a 
gentle stream produced by slight 
successive impediments on its banks. 
These ripples are assumed to be 
lines of differential motion. We 
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believe the assumption to be with- 
out the smallest foundation. They 
are manifestly due, as Dr. Tyndall 
has pointed out, to the interference 
of an indefinite succession of small 
waves proceeding from the small 
obstacles on the bank of the stream. 
They do not indicate lines of differ- 
ential motion, nor can there be 
anything analogous to them on the 
surface of a glacier. Never was 
the foundation of a fanciful theory 
more completely swept away than 
that of the Ripple Theory by this 
simple explanation. 

Some sixteen years ago, the 
writer of this review investigated 
mathematically the internal ten- 
sions and pressures in a canal- 
shaped glacier, due simply to the 
fact of its motion along its axis 
being greater than that along its 
sides ; and he showed that the line 
of greatest tension in such a case 
would be inclined at an angle of 
45° to the sides and axis of the 
glacier. This at once accounted 
for the formation of transverse 
crevasses, the normal position of 
which is perpendicular to the 
above direction. He also showed 
that the lines along which there 
was the greatest tendency to dif- 
ferential motion would be inclined 
at 45° to those of maximum ten- 
sion and to those of maximum 
pressure, these latter being per- 
pendicular to each other. These 
results are as unquestionable as 
the fundamental proposition of 
mechanics, the parallelogram of 
forces. The advocates of the Vis- 
cous Theory, however, have always 
chosen to ignore them as worth- 
less in themselves, or as inapplic- 
able to the case of an actual glacier ; 
and possibly that is the simplest 
way of meeting objections which 
one cannot answer, and which 
arise from modes of research which 
one does but imperfectly under- 
stand. Let it be recollected, how- 
ever, that a difficulty is not an- 
swered by beingignored, We still 
venture to regard this investiga- 
tion as presenting a far better ap- 


* See Glaciers of the Alps, p. 387, et seg. For Professor Forbes’s views, see 


Occasional Papers, Nos. I. and VIII. 


Other places in which the veined structure is 


mentioned will be found by referring to the index of that work. 
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proximation to the case of an 
actual glacier than a trough of 
treacle. However, the simple 
elucidation of the above results 
devised by Dr. Tyndall may be 
found more intelligible, and there- 
fore more convincing. It will be 
found in his work, p. 382 et seq. 
The results are exactly confirma- 
tive of those mentioned above as 
to the directions of greatest tension 
and pressure; and the lines of 
greatest tendency to differential 
motion may be derived from the 
experiment with equal facility in 
the following manner. If we draw 
closely consecutive radii from the 
centre of one of the ovals (fig. 40, 
p. 383) to the circumference, it is 
manifest that the direction in 
question will be that in which two 
of these consecutive radii differ 
most in length. This will easily 
be seen (the oval being but little 
elongated) to make an angle of 45° 
with its greatest and least axes. 
In fact, it makes the line in ques- 
tion parallel to the sides of the 
glacier, as it must necessarily be 
in the case supposed. The longest 


axis of the oval is the line of drag 


of Professor Forbes (Occasional 
Papers, p. 57), Which has been 
strangely enough mistaken for the 
line of greatest differential motion, 
though it is the very direction in 
which there can be no such motion, 
and in defiance of the obvious fact 
that the greatest tendency to such 
motion in the lateral portions 
of the glacier must necessarily be 
along lines parallel to its sides. 
We have already seen how 
the Professor’s attempt to elucidate 
his views by the ripples on a gentle 
current, has melted away under 
the simple explanation above men- 
tioned as given by Dr. Tyndall; 
and yet it is on fallacious mecha- 
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nical reasoning like this that Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s theory of the veined 
structure is based. Actual separa- 
tion or bruising of the particles of 
ice is assumed to take place along 
his erroneously supposed lines or 
surfaces of greatest differential 
motion, which surfaces are then 
assumed to become by some mecha- 
nical or physical process which he 
has never been able to define, those 
along which the blue veins of solid 
ice are formed. It is a theory 
founded on assumption and false 
mechanical reasoning. We leave 
it to the consideration of our 
readers. 

Other researches are now being 
made for some better theory of 
this veined structure of glacial ice. 
Dr. Tyndall appears to us to have 
made out distinctly that the lami- 
nation is perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of maximum pressure. The 
explanations which have recently 
been given are in accordance with 
this law. The reader will find 
them in Dr. Tyndall’s sections on 
the structure in question. We do 
not yet venture to pronounce a 
decided opinion on these explana- 
tions, but it would appear, we 
think, that though they may not 
embrace the whole truth, they pro- 
bably involve a considerable por- 
tion of it. At all events, it is an 
encouraging circumstance that the 
ogress of the subject is now 

rought to depend on accurate ex- 
periment, and not on vague as- 
sumptions and. loose mechanical 
reasoning. 

We regret that our limits will 
not allow us to follow Dr. Tyndall 
in more detail through the scien- 
tific portion of his work, to which 
we would refer our readers for 
further information on glacial 
theories. 
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In {Hemoriam. 


HE grave has recently closed over the mortal remains of one whose 

death cannot remain unnoticed in a publication of which he was the 

main guide and chief fosterer, and into which he was wont to throw all 
the best resources of his keen intellect and untiring energy. 

Mr. John William Parker, Jun., has been taken from us, after a short 
illness, at the early age of forty ; and it is not too much to say that his 
premature death has left a permanent blank in as large a circle of loving 
friends as perhaps any private man of this day possessed, and a void also 
in the world of letters which will not speedily be filled up. 

We have always thought that there is no such being as a commonplace 
man. So exquisitely various is human nature, that each human being, 
when you come to know him intimately, seems as it were a new creation. 
Brothers are not the least like brothers, nor sons like fathers ; and though 
there are general characteristics of race and nation, yet each man is an 
individual character, worthy, if there were time for it, of the attentive 
study of the rest of mankind. Still, looking at men from without, we see 
that there are numbers of them who greatly resemble one another, and we 
are enabled in some way to classify them. 

Mr. John Parker, however, was one of those persons whom it is not 
easy to put into any class or section. He was essentially an original and 
remarkable character ; and we never heard any of his friends liken him to 
any one else, 

He had the ordinary qualifications of a thoroughly good man of busi- 
ness. He was both careful and ardent in the conduct of those difficult 
afiairs which form the business of a publisher's house. He was a man 
well placed. His one ambition in life was to help in sustaining worthily 
the eminent publishing house which his father’s great energy and ability 
had raised, in an unusually short time, to the position of one of the 
leading firms in the metropolis, To do this, with the largest and most 
liberal spirit, looking always far more to credit and honour than to profit, 
was the single aim of Mr. John Parker's very useful life. 

He was a good writer, but prudently abstained from writing 
much himself, being well aware that his chief business was not to write, 
but to criticise, to estimate, and to correct. Untiringly he sought to 
discover who was the man who best understood any given subject, and 
could write upon it. Having once ascertained that, and gained him as 
a writer, he would give the man his whole confidence, and ever after- 
wards stand by him with somewhat of the same chivalrous loyalty with 
which our present Premier is ready, as far as he justly can, to defend 
against all comers any member and any subordinate of his administration. 

But we must turn to the character of the man himself, which must 
often have been a study to many loving friends, who will be pleased to 
read any attempt, however poor and imperfect, at its delineation. 

In the first place, he was one of the most witty and humorous men 
of this generation. Little perhaps thought the persons who conferred 
with him merely upon business, what a world of humorous fancy lay in 
that capacious brain, when they saw the pale, nervous, anxious man dili- 
gently, and somewhat sadly, pondering over a difficult matter of business. 

_ His humour was of such a peculiar kind that it well deserves descrip- 
tion. It was remarkably dramatic. When he came down to any of those 
country houses which he gladdened with his presence, the walls of which 
will never ring again with such an exuberance of mirth as he brought 
there (for when he came, you felt that, not a man, but ‘the holidays,’ had 
come down), his great delight was to represent some peculiar form of 
character, which he would maintain with a force and skill that would 
have given him the highest place on the comic or the tragic stage. Now, 
he was a man weary of the world—‘a wreck overgrown with ivy,’ to use 
his own droll, incongruous expression—who took a mournful view of all 
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human affairs, At another time he was the successful man of the world— 
a brilliant inventor and projector of companies. And what companies they 
were !—each of them having a chaplain (a chaplain was always indispen- 
sable), and with correspondents and branch offices in the moon! The 
fancies of the philosophers in Laputa were surpassed by our humorous 
friend ; and the urgency with which he pressed the merits of his scheme 
upon the notice of every individual he could lay hold of, outdid the 
fervour even of a real speculator. At another time he was a man who 
had a great gift for public speaking, but whose gift had not yet found 
a fair hearing; and he was always rising at the most inopportune times, 
even at breakfast, to address some short speech to the company ‘upon 
an occasion which he was sure they would not willingly let pass without 
a few remarks being made upon it, unworthy as he was to make them’— 
exactly like that kind of bore! 

His repertory of characters was immense. He hardly ever came but 
with a new character. One of the most delicate personations we ever 
saw him undertake, was that of a censorious man, who was perpetually 
showing you that, in what you supposed to be the most innocent conver- 
sation, you had advanced propositions which led to dreadful consequences. 
In ordinary talk about the weather, you found that, according to the 
censorious man, you had been arraigning the decrees of Providence, and 
that you were a discontented and irreligious person. 

It must not be supposed that while he stayed with you, he merely re- 

poeta this one humorous character. His enormous vivacity enabled 
1im to perform the parts of two or three persons at once. He was always 
the anxious man of business, At one moment he was in the study of 
the master of the house, perhaps amidst a circle of men of letters, eagerly 
pues to them some such question as this—‘ Where can we get any re- 
iable facts about the resources of Russia? (some book, or article, of course 
running in his mind); and then, when he had extracted what he could 
from the company, he vanished. In a few minutes a great noise was 
heard, and he was in the thick of some faction fight in the school-room ; 
or, as we have heard him, was addressing from a balcony, if he were in 
the speechmaking mood, ‘the intelligent and independent electors of 
Mudborough,’ consisting of one or two ladies, a nursery-maid, some chil- 
dren, and the gardener’s boy. These speeches were really brilliant ; but 
it may be remarked that in his own proper person he could not make 
speeches at all, being instantly overcome by emotion. 

We need hardly say that there was a tinge of melancholy in his 
character. Thrifty Nature seldom gives any man so much humour with- 
out a reason for it, thus contriving that a sad person should be able to 
go through the world with proper sanity. 

We have dwelt upon the foregoing traits of humour, because many 
of our readers must have been charmed and cheered by them. But what 
a small part of his character do these traits recall! We should not have 
cared to have chronicled them if he had been merely a man of wit and 
humour, When his friends think of him now, it is not as an able man 
of business, or as a witty man, or a humorist, but as one of the most 
affectionate and sympathetic friends that any person could be blessed with. 
He recalled the good old times of friendship, when men were not ashamed. 
to say that they loved other men as their own souls. When he chose you 
as a friend, he took the whole of your household into his loving friend- 
ship. He doated on the children, and they on him. He had a kind word 
for every servant, and took an affectionate interest in all their hopes and 
fortunes. Even his friends’ horses and dogs came in for his notice ; and 
he believed that the country where a friend lived was not to be 
equalled, except at least by some other spot where he had another friend, 
There was something feminine in his nature, which Coleridge has noticed 
is _ be seen in the greatest characters, in which personal feeling goes 
so far. 
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Another trait pre-eminent in Mr. John Parker's character was moral 
courage. This, united as it was to the utmost sensitiveness, was truly 
admirable. In these days one is glad to get moral courage in any form, 
or from any person. But it is less of a virtue in a hard, stern, self-reliant 
character, than in one which is delicate, refined, and sensitive. If Mr. John 
Parker thought it right to publish any work, for which he foresaw that 
both the author or authors of it and himself might be much censured by 
many worthy people, he would resolutely persevere in the undertaking, 
though no man could suffer more keenly than he did from the apprehen- 
sion, or the reality, of that censure. There was the same courage in the 
defence of his absent friends, Though a retiring person in general 
society, he would have sprung forward to defend a friend, whom he 
thought to be unjustly censured, against the most worshipful company 
that could have been assembled. No man, however, would have suttered 
more in thus putting himself forward. We all know many men, good 
friends too, as the world goes, who can do anything in the way of friend- 
ship but defend their absent friends against the great odds of overwhelm- 
ing authority. And they go home fretting and regretting that they did 
not interpose the right words at the right time. Now, that they have 
left the company and are in the open air, they do not fear Bishops, or 
Deans, or learned men, or great statesmen, or anybody; but, unfortu- 
nately, at the critical moment, they were tongue-tied. Mr. John Parker, 
however, would not have lost the opportunity of defending his absent 
friend. But then, as we said before, he was a friend such as is not often 
to be met with. 

And his authors: how he loved them (they were generally his 
friends) ; how he busied himself in all their concerns! He was to them 
like the family physician, to whom all griefs and vexations can be told, 
and who strives hard to invent a remedy for everything that may go 
wrong in the family. This love in our friend partook of the excitability 
of his character; and he would have liked to have edited all news- 
papers, conducted all magazines and reviews, in order that everything his 
friends wrote might have the advantage of his affectionate superinten- 
dence. 

We once read a biography of an eminent man of the last generation, 
and found we had not arrrived at any notion whatever of the man him- 
self, until we came, at the end of the second volume, upon a letter by 
Sydney Smith, in which he pointed out not only what was admirable, 
but what might have been corrected, in the subject of the memoir. We 
did not love the great man the less for finding out the full truth about 
him ; and therefore we do not hesitate frankly to state, that if the 
subject of our memoir had a fault, it was that he despised over-much 
that which was really despicable. His own was a nature full of nobility 
and chivalry, and he shudderingly recoiled from baseness. The worldly 
success, for instance, of a neighbouring potentate, was a subject to our 
friend of pure and abiding horror ; and he was never very measured in 
the expression of his feelings on such points. In this case he might have 
been justified. But there were other cases in which he might have been 
too severe. 

Moreover, he was a little too impatient of a fop, a coxcomb, or an 
affected person. He could not see the fun of them, This was strange in 
a man who could imitate them so well, and whom, as a humorist, one 
would expect to have borne with all kinds of character. He failed 
sometimes to see that if there were not a great deal to smile at in this 
world, all men would become melancholy, and those who are already 
melancholy would go mad. 

He had, however, in the last two or three years, greatly modified this 
high-minded severity. He had found out that we are all rather 
despicable ; that you cannot expect men to act continuously from the 
highest motives ; and, in short, that the truest insight leads to the 
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largest tolerance—not of baseness, but of us poor men, who so often may 
say, with St. Paul, ‘ That which I would not, that I do,’ 

In politics, his judgment seemed to us admirable. He was whiat is 
called a Liberal; but if a government on the other side did anything 
which he thought to spring from noble and patriotic motives, he 
became the most vigorous defender of their course of action. The pages 
of Fraser's Magazine will best show how anxious he was that fair and 
honest judgments should be pronounced upon the doings of public men. 

In former days jests pe sharp sayings were current, which showed 
that there was not too much love between authors and their publishers. 
That time has happily long passed away. Many an author will now 
heartily admit that he has found his best friend in a publisher. But no 
man in this generation can have done more to cement the good feeling 
between authors and publishers than the late Mr. John Parker. When, 
too, we think of the regard and affection that has been felt for him, 
and of the sorrow that will be felt now, by so many eminent men of the 
most diverse natures, we see what an attractive person he must have 
been. We know that his loss will be deplored by many,—will be deeply 
regretted by all,—of the eminent persons in literature, science, and art, with 
whom he came in contact. The names of many of them who were his 
especial friends crowd upon our memory ; but, as we should not like to 
name any without naming all, we abstain from giving a list that would 
include a large proportion of the most notable men of this age. When 
we think too, that all these friendships have been gained in so short a 
time, we see still more reason to deplore the loss of our friend. We 
have heard an author say, since Mr. John Parker’s death —an author 
who had been engaged for nearly two decades upon a laborious work,— 
‘It is well that I have finished it, for I should hardly have the courage 
to proceed now, lacking the constant encouragement and the never- 
failing solace which I had from him,’ 

How much more could we not say about him, about his private gene- 
rosity, for instance, his scrupulous integrity, his singular unselfishness, 
and his tenderness in his domestic relations. But as he was one of the 
most modest men himself, and one who would least like to have his 
virtues talked about, we must leave off by simply saying again, that, to 
his family, to his friends, to those who worked with him and under 
him, and to the world of letters in general, his death is a cause of 
sincere and deep grief, which will only by slow degrees admit of any 
consolation. 

How many will feel like the writer of these few pages, who cannot 
help dropping for the moment the oracular ‘ we,’ to say, in Wordsworth’s 
few inimitable words, summing up so much sorrow, 


But he is in his grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me ! 
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'NHE Lord Mayor’s dinner is 

thought much more of abroad 
than in England. The curious 
prestige attached on the Continent 
to the station of the only English 
functionary with whose name 
foreigners generally are well ac- 
quainted, the homage paid to wealth 
in so imposing a form, and the cir- 
cumstance that in the City foreign 
diplomatists and English states- 
men meet on a sort of neutral 
ground, lend an importance to the 
ceremony which strikes the con- 
tinental imagination. The very 
speeches of the Premier and his 
colleagues convey much more 
meaning to foreign than to English 
readers. They see a revelation of 
policy when we are apt to find 
nothing but a string of well-known 
truths. In one way, perhaps, they 
are more right than we might 
fancy. Things which to us sound 
trivial because they are so familiar, 
may really give the best account of 
what is the position of England 
towards other nations; and the very 
fact that Ministers seem only to 
echo public opinion, invests their 


speeches with a reasonable signi- 
ficance to those who are anxiously 
watching what England is going to 


do. The best continental judges 
agree in thinking that the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner was at once a vin- 
dication of the commanding posi- 
tion in European politics which 
England now enjoys, and a 
guarantee that peace will be pre- 
served for the present. The posi- 
tion of England and the chances of 
peace are now the leading topics 
of thought and writing abroad, and 
we shall probably be not far wrong 
in taking them as the two chief 
subjects of national and European 
interest which ought to come 
within the survey of a history of 
the past month. 

There can be no strength in the 
diplomatic position of any country 
unless it is both prepared for war 
and at unity with itself. England 
has gained her present position by 
spending millions upon millions 
on her army and navy, by the rapid 
creation and steady zeal of the 


volunteers, and by the rejection of 
all plans for recasting her constitu- 
tion. The volunteers especially 
have been such a success, and have 
so largely increased the respect 
shown to England abroad, that 
every Minister in turn pays his 
compliment to them, and even Mr. 
Gladstone has at last given them 
his blessing. Their friends con- 
tinually remind them that they 
must not grow weary, and good 
advice, if it does not do good, can- 
not do much harm. We do not 
see much likelihood of the volun- 
teers relaxing their exertions. 
The taste for drilling is creeping 
up in the country, and rifle prac- 
tice may be made amusing and 
exciting. Unfortunately, it is also 
rather expensive, and the system 
of giving prizes to crack shots only 
calls out the skill of the few who 
may think themselves within the 
range of possible success, A more 
liberal supply of ammunition from 
Government will meet the first’ dif- 
ficulty, and a distribution of prizes 
according to the average snilliaaees 
of different corps will mect the 
second. These are mere matters 
of detail, and the volunteer move- 
ment is strong enough to take care 
that matters of detail are properly 
managed. Nor is there any good 
ground for fearing lest the taste 
for arms thus popularized should 
hurry us into a war. The great 
mass of the volunteers are bound 
by their personal interests to avoid 
a war as long as they can do so 
with honour. A more serious 
danger, and perhaps the only dan- 
ger by which volunteering is at- 
tended, lies in the possibility that 
society may be infected with a 
petty taste for military talk and 
military display. Good sense is 
too strong to let this taste take any 
form so openly ludicrous as the 
project for flooding Paris with vo- 
lunteer excursionists ; but in private 
circles some little tact and courage 
may be necessary before long to 
withstand the vagaries and conceits 
of persons who consider them- 
selves too military to be altogether 
civilians. 
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The success of the British army 
in China is very gratifying, al- 
though not at all extraordinary. 
For once nothing has miscarried, 
The troops that were wanted have 
been placed in good health where 
they were wanted, with adequate 
supplies. They fought as well as 
troops could fight, and the Arm- 
strong gun has proved to be the 
best that has ever been used in 
actual warfare. The Crimean war 
was supposed to have shown that 
England had no soldiers to stand 
the drain of a great struggle, and 
that her military administration 
was an entire failure. If that was 
the lesson of the Crimean war, the 
lesson has been taken to heart. 
The volunteer force is our answer 
to the first charge, and the China 
campaign is our answer to the 
second. It would be highly desi- 
rable if we could see the issue of 
the Chinese war itself, as clearly 
as we see the excellence of the ar- 
rangements by which the war has 
been made so short and easy. We 
shall have given the Court of Pekin 
a chastisement which will end in 
one of two things, Either the 
humiliation to which it has been 
exposed will deal its death-blow to 
the Mantchoo dynasty, and the 
country will be given over to tem- 
porary anarchy, or the Government 
will manage once more to deceive 
its own subjects, and inspire the 
belief that the victory of the bar- 
barians is all a mistake. It will 
follow this up by repeated attempts 
to deceive the residents of the 
European Powers, and this will lead 
to interminable quarrels between 
the Chinese and the Western 
Powers. Nor can we pretend to 
be the least charmed with the 
prospect of having another weak 
and decaying Court exposed, like 
that of Constantinople, to the 
rivalries and jealousies of the great 
European Powers. We may be 
sure that if European representa- 
tives establish themselves perma- 
nently at Pekin, the Ministers of 
England, France, and Russia, will 
fight as fiercely over their Chinese, 
as they do over their Ottoman 
prey. It will also be open to any 
of the three to bring down a 
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thunderbolt both on their rivals 
and the Chinese Court, by contract- 
ing an alliance with the Chinese 
rebels. The claims of the rebels 
on the friendly consideration of the 
Western Powers have already been 
strongly urged by one of their chiefs, 
who asked how the gates of 
Shanghai could be closed by the 
Allies against the men who 
hated the Pekin Government as 
much asthe Allies do,and who were 
capital Christians after their own 
pattern. Fortunately, Shanghai was 
under the protection of a man who 
acted rather than argued, and 
Colonel March, by his promptitude, 
at once secured the European trade 
of the place where he was stationed, 
and avoided the great danger of 
entangling us in the internal affairs 
of the Chinese. But no one can 
doubt that if the political relations 
of Europe with China are made 
closer, and if it begins to be 
thought that a virtual control over 
Chinese policy could be either 
honourable or advantageous, so 
ready a means of acquiring a com- 
manding influence as the alliance 
of the rebels affords, will not long 
be neglected. The best way to 
guard against all entanglements 
of the sort would be, perhaps, to 
give up the notion of having a 
representative at Pekin, and be 
content with a handsome indem- 
nity and a strong demonstration of 
force, made once for all, in the 
capital itself. 

No one has done so much as 
Mr. Bright to promote the internal 
unity of England, which gives her 
so much strength at the present 
moment. He has not only made 
the country generally averse to 
political change, but he has popu- 
elaed a new method of dealing 
with political questions. He has 
brought home to the minds of a 
great many persons who used to 
be content with vague phrases, 
that discussion can only be satis- 
factory if the value of these phrases 
is examined, and definite issues 
receive a rigorous investigation. 
We used to hear of the rights of 
the people, of the intelligence of 
the artisan, of the spirit of progress, 
of the vivifying influence of poli- 
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tical freedom ; we now are grow- 
ing accustomed to think, not that 
these things do not exist, or are 
unimportant, but that they do not 
lead indisputably to hasty practical 
conclusions. We find out that 
between them and the conclusion 
attempted to be drawn from them 
lie one or more definite practical 
questions which must be answered 
before going any further. For 
example, Mr. Bright has recently 
issued a manifesto on Strikes, and 
has attributed these unhappy 
exhibitions of popular folly to the 
want of that education which is 
imparted by the possession of the 
franchise. Such an opinion is no 
longer met with vague declamation 
about the people and the Govern- 
ment, democracy and Conservatism, 
progress and reaction; but it pro- 
vokes an inquiry into its meaning 
and into the truth of -the fact on 
which it claims to rest. People do 
not deny that in some cases some 
political influence raises the cha- 
racter and strengthens the intellect 
of those who possess it; but they 
ask whether the possession of a 
very infinitesimal share of political 
power can combat an error which 


arises from a general misconception 
of the relations and powers of 


society. That a man should be 
taught not to bow before the 
tyranny of his club, by having the 
fifty thousandth part of a choice of 
one member of Parliament seems 
in itself unlikely, and the unlikeli- 
hood directs attention to collecting 
facts which may illustrate the point 
at issue. A very pertinent fact has 
been adduced by an Australian, 
who informs us that in the part of 
Australia with which he is ac- 
quainted the working men have 
votes, and that nevertheless strikes 
of a kind, if possible, more silly 
and outrageous than in England, 
are of common occurrence. The 
conclusion thus forced on us is, 
that whatever other grounds there 
may be for extending the franchise, 
the existence of strikes is not one 
of them. That the habit of ap- 
proaching political questions in 
this way should be general, is of 
much more importance to a coun- 
try than that, at a moment of some 
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danger, political parties should 
happen to be so far agreed that the 
Ministry is secure; for it is only 
by the spread of a sound method 
of political reasoning that the ap- 
prehension of a dangerous reaction 
is dispelled. 

In France the ministerial papers 
chiefly looked at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner as a testimony to the 
strong hold which the desire for 
peace and for a good understand- 
ing with France exercises over 
England. They even went so far 
as to imagine a speech for the 
Lord Mayor which certainly es- 
caped the attention of the English 
reporter, and in which that 
functionary pronounced an opinion 
that the Emperor had fulfilled all 
his pledges to make peace and the 
empire synonymous. Undoubtedly 
both Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell were nearly as cordial 
in their protestations of a pacific 
policy as M. de Persigny, and 
M. de Persigny spoke as if so 
naughty a thing as war could by 
no possibility occur in a Saturnian 
reign like that of Louis Napoleon. 
Speeches after dinner are not 
always very trustworthy revela- 
tions of policy; but we may accept 
without hesitation the opinion that 
the English Ministry heartily de- 
sires peace, and that the Emperor 
wishes it and expects it for the 
Pa Everything makes it pro- 
able that this is his real wish just 
now. France was terribly isolated 
a few months ago, and the Emperor, 
who felt this isolation keenly, very 
wisely determined to strengthen 
by all possible means his alliance 
with England ; and as England is 
desirous that war should be averted, 
he is obliged to follow in the same 
path. There is also no clear gain 
to him which an Italian war could 
bring, and he has exhibited more 
than his usual vacillation in his 
recent policy towards Italy. He 
cannot and will not break with 
Piedmont ; but he seems to take a 
pleasure in preventing the Italians 
ever reckoning on him as a friend, 
and finds his interest in giving the 
Papal Court to understand that he 
is not so much its enemy as is 
thought. The strange prohibition 
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against attacking Gaeta by sea has 
delayed the fall of the Bourbon 
King much beyond the time when 
it would otherwise have happened, 
and the Papal frontier seldom re- 
mains a week the same, and is 
extended or contracted according 
as hope or fear is the engine which 
the Emperor is bringing to bear on 
the Head of the Church. A de- 
mand has also been made, with as 
much strength and resolution as 
such a demand can be made in 
France, for an announcement of 
the part the Government would 
take if Piedmont provoked another 
war with Austria; and the answer, 
whether it may be of any value or 
not, is to the effect that France will 
ensure Piedmont the possession of 
all she gained by the Treaty of 
Zurich—that is, Lombardy—but 
of nothing more. Perhaps no an- 
nouncement would be more calcu- 
lated to maintain peace by render- 
ing the Italians afraid of trying 
the chances of war if only it were 
believed ; but whether it is to be 
believed is unfortunately not in 
the least to be gathered from the 
fact that it has been made. 

Even, however, if the intentions 
of France are really pacific for the 
present, and although no general 
war may grow out of the Italian 
complications, yet there is no 
chance of a feeling of confidence 
being soon restored. War grows 
out of the general tendencies of the 
French Empire, and not only out 
of the situation of the moment. 
At the very time when these as- 
surances of peace have been framed 
at the Guildhall, a vast and com- 
prehensive scheme has been dis- 
cussed and arranged for the re- 
organization of the French army; 
and it is said that the army in its 
new shape will place a million of 
men at the disposal of the Em- 
peror. This in itself is quite 
enough to make us feel that the 
promises of peace may be tem- 
vorary, and the chances of war 

rmanent. There are, in fact, 

vo great causes of future war at 
irk now in France, and however 
ow may be their operation, some 
eat agency must intervene to 
rrest their ultimate effect. These 
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are the pecuniary situation of the 
French Government, and the poli- 
tical necessity it is under of divert- 
ing.the attention of France from 
questions of domestic policy; and 
it so happens that one or two 
things have lately occurred which 
throw great light on both of these 
remote but powerful causes of 
European disturbance. 

When the Bank of England a 
few days ago raised the rate of 
discount to 6 per cent., the Bank 
of France did not advance beyond 
43; and yet as it was France that 
had taken off the gold from Eng- 
land, it might have been expected 
that at least the rate must be 
raised there as fast as it was raised 
here, or the gold that had gone 
over would be attracted back by 
the higher rate given here. The 
explanation offered on the other 
side of the Channel was, that the 
Government feared to create a 
panic. Nothing could have put in 
a clearer light the relations of the 
French Government and the money 
markets. The first task of the 
Empire was to reassure the holders 
of land ; the second to create com- 
mercial prosperity. No one can 
say that these were not good 
objects ; and no one can say but 
that to a certain extent, the Empire 
has succeeded. The value of land 
has increased, and the mercantile 
operations of France have been 
extended on the largest possible 
scale. But this success has been 
yurchased at a considerable price. 

he capital of the country has been 
drawn on largely to meet current 
demands. When a peace budget 
is insufficient, a war budget comes 
in very handily to supply deficien- 
cies ; and prosperity has been 
bought by a large increase of the 
national debt. But this is not all. 
The connexion between the politi- 
cal and commercial circles is pushed 
so far, that commerce is expected 
to flow where for political reasons 
it is convenient it should flow. 
For example, a loan has lately been 
made to the Pasha of Egypt, and 
vast sums of money have been sunk 
in the Suez canal. The return for 
these investments is expected to be 
not commercial but political. The 
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end of lending to the Pasha is not 
to secure a good investment, but to 
get Egypt in the position towards 
France of a needy and, perhaps, 
defaulting debtor. In the same 
way it is said that there is to be 
an enormous loan from French 
capitalists to Turkey. That this 
loan can possibly reach the sum of 
sixteen millions is probably an 
exaggeration; but if the loan is 
made at all, it will not be made b 
France because the French cnet 
ists have millions to spare, or be- 
cause they think more favourably 
of the resources of Turkey than 
English capitalists do, but because 
the French Government wants to 
get a strong hold on the East, and 
to couple the interests of the 
French monied public with its own 
Eastern policy. Just as the exten- 
sion of the funded debt is said to 
be a security to the dynasty by 
making a large number of persons 
afraid of a revolution, so a heavy 
money claim against the two 
Mahomedan Powers on the east of 
the Mediterranean will make a 
larger number of persons anxious 
that France should see that the 
rights of French lenders are cared 
for when the next convulsion 
seizes on the Ottoman Empire. 
The Eastern question is a much 
more serious one than the Italian 
one, because it admits of no assign- 
able solution; it will call the 
greatest power of Europe into play, 
and it can scarcely end except in 
the prolonged occupation or annex- 
ation by the most successful 
European Power of a portion of 
the world, the mere possession of 
which will cause long heartburn- 
ings and jealousies. When there- 
fore we find that the French 
Government is not only in the 
actual occupation of Syria, but is 
purchasing the co-operation of its 
own subjects by sinking theirmoney 
in loans to Turkey and Egypt, we 
know that a machinery is being set 
in motion which very much shakes 
our confidence in the duration of 
peace, 

The French Government is also 
impelled in the direction of war 
by the very completeness of its 
opposition over its domestic ene- 
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mies. It has succeeded, or very 
nearly succeeded, in quenching the 
intellectual life of France, and in 
reducing the Church to the level of 
the most abject humility; and so 
long as the excitement of an ad- 
venturous foreign policy distracts 
the attention of the nation, the 
seeds of all further opposition to the 
Empire may probably be stifled 
aa and effectually. M. Berryer 
has placed on record the feelings 
with which he regards the extinc- 
tion of the independence of the bar. 
This father of the French bar, who 
has witnessed so many vicissitudes 
of freedom, and who has so long 
found his profession the centre of 
life, activity, and political thought, 
at last sees it hushed into a dumb 
acquiescence in the mandates of a 
government. It is only by degrees 
that this last staff of liberty has 
been broken. But the bar has been 
now for some years discouraged by 
the selection of judges servile, 
venal, and incompetent. The sphere 
of political oratory no longer exists 
to give hope and animation to the 
advocate; and now the Govern- 
ment has successfully invaded the 
privilege of free speaking which a 
counsel for a person charged with 
a political offence or in any way 
under the censure of the Govern- 
ment, used to think it not only his 
privilege but his duty to exercise. 
M. Berryer owns that the contest is 
unequal, The Government is too 
strong, and it will not tolerate the 
faintest approach to freedom. He 
bequeaths, however, the care for the 
honour of the profession and for 
the liberty which alone can insure 
the bar a high and influential 
position, to a younger generation. 
He has done his work, but they 
can wait and watch; and the time 
may come when France will once 
more long for intellectual renown, 
and the triumphs of free discussion, 
and the elevation of honourable 
professions. ‘The Emperor is 
aware that the surest way to 
delay that time is to plunge the 
nation in war, or at least to 
dazzle it with the successes of an 
ambitious diplomacy, and with 
the prestige of an enlarged ter 
ritory, and a general recognition 
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that France is the arbitress of 
Europe. 

The French clergy have also 
received another blow. The 
bishops have enjoyed as long as is 
thought good for them the privilege 
of putting before their flocks what 
they consider the duty of main- 
taining the temporal power of 
Rome. They have made France 
ring with their cries against Pied- 
mont, and their protestations in 
favour of the Pope. But France 
has borne their outpourings very 
patiently, and the Government 
thinks that it may now show how 
powerless the bishops really are. 
The Minister of the Tates points 
out to his obedient préfets that 
what the bishops are pleased to 
print and circulate as charges are 
nothing more or less than pam- 
phlets on a political question, and 
that this cannot be allowed. Spiri- 
tual charges are permitted to be 
freely circulated without any of 
the preliminary precautions which 
the law exacts in the case of pam- 
phlets. But henceforth the charges 
of the bishops which treat of the 
political position of the Head of 


the Church are to require a stamp 
and the payment of a cautionary 


deposit. The onus of discovering 
whether the charge of a bishop is 
political or not is ingeniously 
thrown on the printer; so that 
whenever. the Government likes to 
ponte it has a victim always at 
and without making a martyr of 
a bishop. That a printer should 
have to decide whether the highest 
spiritual authorities in his country 
are right in the line they take in 
speaking on a subject which they 
believe vital to their religion, is one 
of those grotesque affronts which 
can only be offered with impunity b 
a very strong power to avery mak 
one. Practically, the bishops must 
submit to be silenced. France 
either does not agree with them, or 
does not think any spiritual interest 
worth supporting at the hazard of 
a quarrel with a préfet. 

The remoter sources of distur- 
bance lie in France, but Austria is 
of course the Power that is imme- 
diately threatened. It is yet too 
soon to pronounce whether the 
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charter issued by the Emperor on 
the 20th of October, is successful or 
not. It seems, however, most pro- 
bable that the Diet will meet in 
Hungary, and that sufficient per- 
sons will be found to accept the 
office of lord-lieutenant of coun- 
ties, to get the municipal insti- 
tutions afloat. At first it seemed 
as if the Hungarians would flatl 

refuse to have anything to do with 
the charter, as it denied them the 
control over the public expendi- 
ture and the recruiting of troops, 
which the old Diet possessed. But 
the example of a few noted liberals, 
with Baron Vay at their head, the 
influence of the great landowners, 
and the good sense of the people, 
will combine to make the charter 
so far accepted that the Diet will 
be assembled under it. But when 
once the Diet is assembled, the 
Hungarians will inevitably bring 
their quarrel with the Imperial 
Government to a definite issue. 
The Diet will claim its old rights, 
and then the Emperor must either 
refuse them and dissolve the Diet, 
or persuade the Hungarians to 
merge their claims in a system of 
general representation, or make 
concessions that will virtually break 
up the empire. It is highly im- 
probable that he will abandon the 
reins of Government without a 
struggle, and the separate control 
of Hungary over its own taxes and 
troops would place Austria en- 
tirely at the mercy of its largest 
province. Whether any further con- 
cessions are made will depend on 
the degree of dread with which the 
combination of a Hungarian revo- 
lution with an Italian war is likely 
to inspire the Cabinet of Vienna. 
It is by no means certain that the 
Austrian Government will not de- 
liberately choose to face the danger, 
and to expire with arms in its 
hands if it finds itself doomed ; and 
it is by no means certain that it 
might not hold the Quadrilateral 
against the Italians, and put down 
a Hungarian revolution in blood. 
The consequences of such a success. 
would be in every way disastrous. 
The ultimate liberation both of 
Italy and of the Austrian pro- 
vinces is probably secured by this- 
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time, as the expectation that they 
will be freed has sunk too deeply 
into the popular mind to be finally 
disappointed ; but a reaction might 
be successful for a time, and it 
might be necessary again to pour 
out blood as water, in order to put 
Italy and Hungary as near freedom 
as they are now. 

Tt must be acknowledged that 
Victor Emmanuel’s difficulties are 
by no means over. Although the 
surrender of Capua and the victory 
of the Garigliano may have made 
the expulsion of the ex-King a 
certainty, yet it is humiliating that 
the triumph of the Piedmontese 
army has been so long delayed, and 
still more that it has been delayed 
through the strange caprices and 
wavering policy of France. The 
prestige of the King and Count 
Cavour suffers under the alterna- 
tions of credit and discredit to 
which the Emperor subjects them. 
At one moment it seems as if all 
Italy except the city of Rome and 
Venetia was to be delivered up to 
them, and the next moment the 
French are interfering to prolong 
the reign of the Bourbons, and to 
re-impose the miseries of ecclesias- 
tical government on some miserable 
littletown. The majority in favour 
of annexation was overwhelming, 
and yet a part of the Neapolitan 
territory has had to be placed in a 
state of siege because the party 
opposed to annexation is so strong 
there. A very dangerous opposi- 
tion is also growing up to confront 
the Ministry when the national 
parliament meets. The accession 
of Southern Italy will bring in a 
contingent of members who are 
neither very suited nor very well 
disposed to constitutional govern- 
ment. The followers of Mazzini 
have a long series of wrongs which 
they fancy call for vengeance, and 
nothing would delight them more 
than to overthrow Count Cavour, 
and thus punish the man who they 
think has inherited the fruits of 
their labours without owning his 
obligation. But a much more 
difficult class of adversaries will be 
found in the disappointed followers 
of Garibaldi. They are burning 
with indignation at the treatment 
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which they and their chief have 
received. They have put forward 
the claims on which Garibaldi gave 
them a right to insist, and they 
think that the rejection of these 
claims is the basest treachery 
towards the men who ran the real 
risk and did the real work. It is 
easy to show that all the appoint- 
ments made by Garibaldi in the 
prodigality of a sudden triumph 
cannot be ratified by Victor 
Emmanuel without doing injustice 
to his own tried servants and 
followers ; but Italian volunteers 
are not the sort of men to calm 
feeling by reasoning, and as they 
feel mortified, they do not allow 
argument to shake their desire for 
making Cavour feel their power. 
But this is only what might be 
expected. No one could think 
that to free and to unite Italy was 
an easy matter, or that the only 
contest to be fought was the one 
with guns and swords. Northern 
Italy has behaved so well during 
the past year, it contains so many 
clear-headed and moderate men, 
and it has so completely bound up 
its cause with the fortunes of the 
King, that it might in ordinary 
times be trusted to keep the South 
in control, and shape the policy of 
the country. But so long as 
Venetia is held by the foreigner, 
there will always be one weak 
point which the Opposition can use 
to urge any Ministry to its fall. 
The greatest of all dangers now 
threatening Italy is that the Oppo- 
sition may force the Ministry into 
a premature war with Austria, 
If Garibaldi allows his name to be 
used by the war party, sufficient 
provocation is sure to be given 
next spring te the Austrians to 
commit Victor Emmanuel to a war, 
however much his advisers may 
deplore the temerity of the step. 
For the moment, Garibaldi has 
consulted his interest and his 
honour by retiring to his Island. 
He is a much greater man there 
than if he had remained to occupy 
a precarious position at Naples. 
He is a soldier, and not a statesman, 
and smaller men and more selfish 
men would overstep him, and 
perhaps use him as an instrument, 
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were he to take part in the ordinary 
administration of the country. 
But at Caprera he enjoys the lustre 
of leaving behind him the memory 
of a career unstained by a single 
act of selfishness, and as pure and 
noble as it is wonderful; and he 
stands by watching the course of 
events, and is ready to step in if 
his presence is needed, It is said 
that he intends, if war is declared, 
to head a diversion in Hungary and 
the provinces on the north of the 
Adriatic ; and no one can say that 
he will not do so with success, 
But the risk of failure is so great, 
and the consequences of a disaster 
would be so serious, that he ought 
to be very confident of his strength, 
and of the efficiency with which he 
will be supported, before he forces 
a war on the King. Within a few 
months the choice between peace 
and war may not improbably rest 
with Garibaldi. If he decides for 
peace, the Opposition will be 
silenced, for no one can suspect 
him of lukewarmness in the 


national cause ; and if he calls his 
country to arms, King as well as 
people must obey the call. 


The election of Mr. Lincoln as 
President of the United States, 
marks a new era in American 
politics, Even if no great changes 
are made in the domestic or foreign 
policy of the Union, the great fact 
will still remain that the North has 
refused to submit to the dictation 
of the South. The point chiefly at 
issue between the Republicans and 
their opponents is one on which 
the sympathies of Englishmen are 
naturally with the triumphant 
party. That slavery should not be 
carried into the new settlements 
of the Union, seems to us a gain 
not only to America but to the 
world. But the advantage which 
the States will derive from the 
Republican victory is not to be 
measured by the fruits of a 
changed policy in any one direction, 
The best part of the triumph is 
that the North has dared to win 
one. The South has for nearly 
half a century dictated laws to the 
whole confederacy, because it 
threatened to punish the disobedi- 
ence of the North by affecting it 
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with a great pecuniary loss. The 
North has obeyed so long, that it 
was thought a few years ago per- 
fectly hopeless and insane to 
struggle against an order of things 
fixed by a sort of law of nature. 
It came to be held as a maxim that 
it would never do to quarrel with 
the South. It was the spirit of 
moral cowardice thus engendered 
that was really eating into the 
vitals of the country, and laying a 
train of evils even more serious 
than those which arose from slavery. 
Nothing can be worse for a country 
than that its intelligence, its prin- 
ciple, and its wealth, should be 
hushed into silence and servility 
by the fear of pecuniary danger. 
By a great effort, by an appeal to 
the enthusiasm and courage of the 
young, and by a fortunate split in 
the camp of their opponents, the 
Republicans have broken the spell, 
and have shown the South that the 
North not only has strength, but 
will dare, occasionally at least, to 
use it, 

There is no fear lest the victo- 
rious party should be tempted to 
abuse its success and triumph too 
rudely over its opponents. It is 
very doubtful whether the Repub- 
licans will have a majority in the 
Lower House, and certainly there 
is a considerable majority against 
them in the Senate, and without 
the concurrence of the Senate the 
President can do very little. The 
most that the President can be sure 
of doing is to give the encourage- 
ment of Senate offices to his par- 
tisans, and to make the appoint- 
ments in his gift out of the list of 
his friends. It is chiefly in the 
constitution of the Supreme Court 
that the President will have power 
to work a change. It is now noto- 
riously democratic, and a demo- 
cratic Court of Appeal can settle 
many points in the laws relating to 
slaves after a fashion very pleasant 
to the South. President Lincoln 
will meet the wishes of the large 
majority of the American public, 
if he restores the balance of impar- 
tiality in the Court, and rescues 
the highest legal tribunal from the 
scandal of subservience to party 
ends, Otherwise he will not pro- 
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bably be able to effect any great 
changes, and so far as the foreign 
‘ang of the Union is determined 

y him, we ought not to expect 
that any change he may make will 
be for the better, so far as England 
is concerned, It is an old prayer 
that asks to be protected from 
friends, and we may generally look 
for a greater appearance of hos- 
tility when the party whose prin- 
ciples are most in unison with ours 
is in power. The Constitutional 
Government of France was obliged 
occasionally to bluster and look 
fierce, in order to escape the re- 
proach of being the tool and slave 
of England. And the Republican 
party, which regards slavery as 
something short of a divine bless- 
ing and institution, is more in 
ey with Englishmen than 
their Southern opponents, who pro- 
fess to think that it is their privi- 
lege and business to carry out the 
curse of Ham, and their happy lot 
to give the slave the advantage of 
being kept in order, of which in a 
state 6f nature he is destitute. We 
ought not, therefore, to be much 
surprised if the Republican party 
celebrates its tenure of power b 
one of those mock quarrels with 
England, which are the recognised 
method of asserting the indepen- 
dence of America. 

The South has begun to murmur 
loudly that it will never stoop to 
obey the Government of a Repub- 
lican President, and threats of seces- 
sion are hurled in defiance at the 
North. That men who are under the 
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influence of chronic fear, who have 
talked big until they hardly know 
the use of a moderate term, who 
are without education, and who 
live in an atmosphere of dogmatic 
assertion, in which the slightest 
approach to free discussion is never 
tolerated, should do a very rash act 
and rush headlong into ruin, is 
certainly possible. But that it 
would be a very rash and ruinous 
act in the South to separate from 
the North is obvious. The North 
is richer, and physically stronger. 
If, therefore, a secession could be 
effected without a civil war, which 
is very doubtful, the South would 
still be in the position of having 
within it a vast servile population 
aroused to fury by hope and 
expectation; and without it, a 
neighbour, indignant, watchful, 
and sure of success, There is little 
reason to suppose that the South- 
ern States would long retain a 
constitution or a government supe- 
rior to those presented in the 
miserable Republics of Central 
America, hey would rapidly 
fade into political insignificance, 
and even the possession of the best 
cotton lands in the world could 
scarcely assure them ‘the continu- 
ance of internal prosperity with 
the friends of the slave always 
watching on their outskirts. Seces- 
sion means ruin to the South ; and 
the great probability is that a 
sufficient majority will see this to 
prevent the threats and protesta- 
tions of the excited minority ending 
in more than empty talk. 
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